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THE present decade will be a remarkable era in the history 
of international law. ‘The lesson it will teach cannot yet be 
told. Events, which do not now impress us, may be, hereafter, 
notable points of observation. The hinge presents but little sur- 
face to the eye, but the whole door turns upon it. 

The most astute European statesman is as much at fault as the 
novice, in discovering the mode in which the vexed questions of 
the day will be settled. Indeed, in history, prescience is an im- 
possibility. Fear and hope make men prophesy, and, where the 
prophecies are opposite, some must approach fulfilment. We for- 
get, in the remembrance of the prediction which has been real- 
ized, that which has proved untrue, although it was pronounced 
by men more able and experienced. 

The battle of armies, or opinions, is the material of history. 
Those engaged in the struggle, and those who behold it afar off, 
are equally unaware of what the issue will be. If they are in the 
strife, their minds are biased, occupied and distracted by it. If 
they are observers, they cannot estimate the most important 
events., An eye-witness describes what he saw at the battle of 
Balaklava. The Russian troops had, during the engagement, re- 
tired about balf a mile. The British cavalry were seen galloping 
towards the enemy. ‘There was a mass of smoke, and when it 
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cleared away, he saw many corpses strewing the ground, and some 
horses galloping riderless, and some lying on the field. He could 
not tell what it meant. The smoke cleared away. ‘The struggle 
was over. He was an eye-witness, and what he saw, was Lord 
Cardigan’s charge. Its desperation, its gallantry, were lost sight 
of to the spectator in the hurry and tumult of the battle field. 
Yet it has become historical. It is thus with all who act in or 
behold the great events of the day. 

The most that can be done is to prepare our minds to estimate 
properly those questions which underlie an actual war, and which 
diplomacy shall present for solution. These are always questions 
of international law. We shall have need to understand these 
problems. The future of Europe and of the whole diplomatic 
world is so uncertain, that we must rather hope for than expect to 
remain undisturbed in the general turmoil. It is proper, there- 
fore, that the education of the popular mind should take the di- 
rection of their study. We become every day more notably a 
part of the system of nations. We may observe the counsels of 
Washington, and commit ourselves to no entangling alliances ; 
but it will be necessary for us to see that we are affected by none. 
The people are thoroughly instructed in domestic law and poli- 
tics. Their attention ought to be directed now to a larger field 
of observation in this science. 

Besides, this subject of international law has been too much 
neglected by us. The rhetoric of political writers misleads read- 
ders. Party prejudice and animosity avails itself of this circum- 
stance to strike at men in high places with some chance of success. 
The subject ought to be taught more generally in our schools and 
universities. It figures in the catalogue of studies in most col- 
leges, but it ends with the catalogue. Books of rhetoric, and of 
scholastic philosophy, leave at present no room for it in the lec- 
ture halls. The history of a trope is more to our professors, than 
the history of a treaty. A Greek root is of greater importance in 
their eyes, than the broadest principles of international law. The 
student leaves college educated, if he can scan Latin verses, and 
demonstrate a mathematical problem, which are as essential to the 
business of life as the style of wearing the hair, or the measure- 
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ment of the clothes. He has no acquaintance with those princi- 
ples which must control his political action. He is left to 
acquire, or go without them, as his honesty, intelligence, inclina- 
tion, or sloth may influence him. 

The results are easily seen in what is called educated society. 
Nine men out of ten adopt the creed or opinion which commends 
itself to their prejudices, or which advances their present interests. 
Our legislation depends, therefore, little upon the foresight of its 
framers. Experience is the sad demonstrator by whose judg- 
ment we are governed. And yet experience needs knowledge to 
make it profitable. To have been sick is no advantage, but an 
evil, unless we know what disturbed our health and what restored 
it. To have gone astray in policy is simply a misfortune, unless 
we see the point of divergence from right, and are able to retrace 
our steps, and to pursue the true line. For there are no cross 
roads in the management of governments. When an adminis- 
tration goes wrong, there is nothing left but to retrace the steps 
that have been taken. If wisdom has not come with the dis- 
covery of error, the second advance is as mischievous as the first. 
It is hard for the wisest statesman to do right if the current of 
opinion is against him. Political life in this country, and in all rep- 
resentative governments, is so short, that leading men are tempted 
to float with the current rather than to oppose it. They trust an 
abstract opinion to the arbitrament of time, and act otherwise 
than as that opinion would dictate. 

This is an assertion of weakness in those who rule. Be it so. 
Who is strong? Men look to power, and the best excuse aber- 
rations from duty, conscientiously believing that power is safest 
in their hands. Sir Robert Peel was a statesman of this school. 
His history has its lesson. He was the experimenter of the na- 
tion. He experimented in any way in which the popular voice 
desired an experiment to be made. He drugged the patient, not 
from a diagnosis of the disease, but according to the medicine 
which the patient preferred. The consequence was that the pa- 
tient was pleased with the physician and retained him in service. 
But who shall say what has been the result of such a system upon 
the physical and moral state of the English public? 
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A wise statesman has need to pray for an enlightened public 
opinion. Without it his power is of a day, or is useless. He 
should suffer no occasion to pass unimproved for demonstrating 
a political truth, whether it related to the domestic or foreign af- 
fairs of his government. Such positions, laid down in times of 
quiet, serve as defences in seasons of excitement. They make 
defence, indeed, needless oftentimes. Opinion makes what has 
been received as true in an earlier day its starting point, anda 
novelty is thus received and vindicated as a settled practice. 
This was the wisdom of Jefferson. He laid down from time to 
time, in his administration, principles to which he was afterwards 
able to appeal. They were often uncontroverted, when they were 
written, because they seemed to be without practical application. 
They were received when they became rules of practical conduct, 
because they had been adopted when they were theorems. 

As our relation to all other powers depends upon the principles 
of international law, is it not right that they should be more gen- 
erally studied? As every question of dispute that can arise between 
ourselves and foreign powers, must depend, for its wise advo- 
cacy, upon our abstract right, and as every assertion of abstract 
right demands for its effective support the full acceptance of the 
people in whose behalf it is made, is it not material that the pub- 
lic mind should become accustomed to their discussion? Ina 
republic the support of an enlightened people is the true bulwark 
of the government. We have no hope of contributing largely to 
the culture of this science. It is only our wish to indicate the 
importance of the problems which it solves. 

Therefore, in selecting the work of Henry Wheaton as the 
basis of these pages, it is not our intention to enter upon its elab- 
orate review. We propose only to comment upon the character 
and principles of that law of nations of which it treats, that we 
may direct attention to the study. We might give our remarks a 
more direct bearing upon American and Continental questions, 
and thus heighten their interest. But we will forbear. It is not 
our wish to make our pages a theatre of political warfare. It is 
enough for us to indicate the armories from which all sides must 
draw their weapons. 
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We are prone to consider the law of nations as a science which 
comes from intuition, as the growth of our moral sense. Some 
say that nations are as men, and that the rule that governs us in 
our relation to each other, is broad enough to control the relations 
of states. If it were so, the problem would not be simple. What 
are our relations to each other? They are easily comprehended 
under the moral law. But this divine ordinance is not the sole 
rule of human government. Civil society creates new classes of 
duties. Our relations to each other, under these, are certainly not 
so plain that he who runs may readthem. On the contrary, they 
are complex and artificial. The study of a life-time will not 
enable man to ascertain them with perfect accuracy. The sin- 
cerest purpose to do what is right, unenlightened by the know- 
ledge of positive law, will not always be a sufficient guide. A 
man is not a safe legal counsellor to himself because he is a good 
Christian. 

There is no intuitive perception of the law of nations any more 
than of municipal law. Readers have been misled by the defini- 
tions of earlier writers. It has been perpetually confounded with 
the law of nature, or the dictates of natural reason. But it has 
no more connection with the law of nature than most other sys- 
tems of law may claim. Its principles are found in the conditions 
indispensable to the existence of separate and independent nations, 
and its history is found in the examples which such nations have 
afforded of its recognition. It is as artificial as the law govern- 
ing the relations of individual men. A broader scope of argu- 
ment is applicable to its illustration, but that is all. 

It has been usual to consider it as embracing two branches,— 
first, those rules of justice which may be applicable to the inter- 
course of States; and secondly, those rules which have been 
established by usage or treaty. It has been well said by Whea- 
ton, that the class of principles first named ought to be termed 
international morality. ‘They exist in virtue of the common law 
obligation, sic utere tuo ut alienum non ledas. This is a negative 
creed of morality ; but, as between nations, it is not wise to ex- 
pect more. To our mind these principles have no more necessary 
connection with the law of nations than with any matter of pri- 
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vate dealing. States, as well as individuals, should deal fairly 
by each other in cases which are not provided for by usage or 
compact. There could be no better basis for the settlement of a 
question pending between them, than the determination of what 
would be right, as between man and man, if the facts presented 
admitted of an analogy. But the dictates of the moral law are 
arguments only for the settlement of international law. They do 
not form any part of it; it is a reason for the law of replevin 
that property, recognized as mine by law, should be restored to 
me by law. But this moral reason is not the law of replevin. 
States are artificial existences. No theory can stand which does 
not so recognize them. The laws of their intercourse are also 
eminently artificial. 

The law of nations does not perplex itself with the problems 
which the law of nature may present. It acts upon organized 
societies as it finds them, and forbears speculation upon the moral 
theory of the aggregation, which it discovers already in existence. 
But it illustrates the rights of this organized society by the rights 
of individuals in a state of nature. For instance, the right of 
self-defence is recognized as belonging to every nation, and the 
right to increase its prosperity by all means which shall not in- 
terfere with the rights of other societies. But this right of self- 
defence, as among nations, has a broader significance than as 
among individuals. This does not, however, depend upon a 
difference in the principle to be applied, but only upon the differ- 
ence which must result from the application of the principle to 
organizations which do not afford an exact parallel to the case of 
individuals. One man cannot take means to prevent another in 
the state of nature, from becoming physically stronger and more 
robust than himself, but he can join with his fellows to restrain 
the undue use of this superior strength and robustness. But as 
the growth of States is not natural but artificial, other States may 
anticipate the period of danger by combining to prevent the in- 
crease of power which would threaten it. 

This principle is one commonly recognized in International 
Law. Austria, Great Britain, Russia and Prussia acted upon it 
in that fear of each other which dictated the preservation of the 
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status of Europe by the treaty of 1840, relating to the affairs of 
Egypt and Turkey. They provided in advance against the dis- 
memberment of Turkey, by saving it from the grasp of Mehomet 
Ali, in order to prevent any possibility of change in their future 
relative preponderance. The same principle governed the Five 
Powers in 1830, when the question of recognizing the indepen- 
dence of Belgium as an European power was under consideration. 

But another consequence may be deduced from so much of the 
law of nations which rests upon the law of nature. Men may 
combine to prevent injury to themselves in a state of nature, and 
States may combine to prevent the disturbance of the equilibrium 
between themselves, when it is threatened by the aggression of 
another power, or by some diversion among the people of a State. 
But, as this right stands upon the principle of self-preservation, 
it cannot be taken advantage of without such a plea. If men 
leagued together to prevent an injured man from punishing his 
oppressor, they must only adopt the wrong which had been done. 
If States united to support each other’s quarrels, whether well or 
ill-begun, such a treaty would have no sanction for any principle. 
If they were leagued to prevent reprisals upon territory, which 
tormed no part of the immediate domain of their ally, and the 
loss of which would not affect their relative power as States, the 
compact would have no moral strength to uphold it, unless they 
were equally pledged to enforce good conduct on the part of their 
ally. There could be no worse feeling manifested towards one 
nation, than to protect another from its just indignation, while no 
attempt was made to prevent the repetition of the offence, or to 
obtain atonement for that which had been given. 

The right of property, possessed by States, suggests to us some 
general observations. ‘They are mostly derived from the same 
principles which affect questions of private right. Their founda- 
tion is in occupancy, conquest, cession, treaty, or the presump- 
tions derived from undisputed claim. The maritime territory of 
a State is more extended than that of the private proprietor whose 
land borders upon the sea-shore. A State may claim maritime 
jurisdiction for the distance of acannon shot, or one marine 
league from its coast line. Its jurisdiction, within this limit, is 
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recognized as essential to its proper defence. Upon so much of 
the Sea as this space may cover, it has all the authority, which it 
could exercise upon the shore. Its armed vessels may visit and 
search, in accordance with the regulation of its customs, all ves- 
sels bound to its ports, which are found within this area. 

We use these words of limitation, because there are many cases 
in which this right would not exist, although a foreign vessel was 
thus within the maritime jurisdiction of a State. For instance, 
if the necessary transit from one sea to another lay through a 
narrow channel, bordered by the territories of two several States, 
the coasts of which, when near enough together to bring the 
whole channel under the maritime jurisdiction of one or the 
other, it would be reasonably expected that no vessel in the mere 
course of transit should be needlessly interrupted. Ifthe vessel 
was known to be bound to ports not within the territories of the 
State when her passage was delayed, the interruption would 
amount to a positive grievance, which would justify remonstrance, 
or reprisals in some form. In one word, the exercise of this 
right over a necessary channel, in a vexatious manner, would be 
a just cause of offence, and the offended party would be authorized 
to have recourse to such means as prudence and a sense of honor 
would dictate, for redress from that nation, by whose authority 
the wrong was committed. 

For example, if any British vessels trading between the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence and the West Indies chose to sail between 
the American coast and the Gulf stream within cannon shot of 
the shore, Great Britain might well regard their stoppage, on 
every voyage, by one of our revenue cutters, as an annoyance 
calling for loud complaint. It might amount to more than mere 
vexation. For, in the chances of ocean life, the stoppage of an 
hour upon the seas may involve the most disastrous consequences 
to the voyage in progress. Much more would this view be taken, 
if they were known vessels, engaged in a regular trade. If they 
were unknown vessels even, but possessed of the external marks 
of their commercial character, and fully responded to the signals 
and courtesies of their interlocutors, their detention would be an 
annoyance to be complained of. 
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As a matter of course, if the nation within whose maritime ju- 
risdiction a vessel sailed, was at war with any power, the case 
would be different. There would be an undoubted right to as- 
certain whether it belonged to a belligerent power, or whether, if 
a neutral, it was engaged in the violation of any well settled 
principle of neutrality. But this right is one to be carefully ex- 
ercised. A police officer has the power and it is his duty to stop 
any man upon the highway whom he may believe to be guilty 
of an offence against the laws of the State, whose servant he is. 
But his belief must not be an idle speculative belief. It must be 
well founded ; and some good foundation can alone justify him. 
He cannot excuse the stoppage of every passer-by, known and 
unknown, upon the theory that there is a thief in the town, or 
one coming to town. If he refers the person arrested to his su- 
periors, he may transfer the responsibility to them in part if they 
have given such orders, but he is not less a wrong-doer himself, 
and the person aggrieved may resist him. Both principal and 
agent may be held responsible. To justify such proceedings, on 
the land, there must be something in the appearance of the per- 
son stopped which creates a reasonable suspicion. Precisely 
the same rule of reasonable caution applies to a vessel at sea 
which is within the maritime jurisdiction of a state. But for such 
proceedings upon the open sea, more than a cannon-shot from 
the shore, no sort of justification can be claimed. Every vessel 
on the open seas is visited or searched at the peril of the per- 
sons, or authorities by whom it is done. ‘The sea is not the ex- 
clusive property of any nation, nor can any nation exercise upon 
it those functions, which are inseparable from jurisdiction. 

It has been customary to confuse this question by referring to 
the case of pirates. But the instance does not avail. Pirates. 
are considered to be the enemies of the human race. They may 
be taken, slain, or sunken, if they resist, at the pleasure of any 
cruiser overhauling them. ‘Their armed presence on the ocean 
is an attempt upon life, which justifies their destruction by any 
and every means. But all vessels on the sea must not be taken 
to be pirates. Nor must any be brought to, without good cause 
of suspicion. If there is no reason for their detention, and they 
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are idly summoned to await a visit from a man-of-war, they can 
obey, or not, at their pleasure. It is at the peril of the armed 
vessel that it fires. If there was cause for suspicion, the com- 
mander is justified. If there was none, he, or his government, 
must take the consequences of the act. 

The clearest illustration of the caution which should be exer- 
cised with regard to the right of visitation and search is furnished 
by the well settled law as to the slave-trade. This traffic may 
be declared by any nation to subject its citizens, who are engaged 
init, to the penalties attending piracy. But no vessel, sailing on 
the high seas under the flag of one nation, can be visited or 
searched as a pirate by the cruiser of another, because of the law 
of the nation by whose cruiser the visitation is made, unless some 
treaty exists to warrant it. The vessel may be bound to the 
coasts of the power whose armed ship has encountered her upon 
the high seas. There may be the strongest ground for suspect- 
ing this. The landing of her cargo might subject the country 
into which it was introduced to great evils. But so long as the 
offending vessel is sailing under the flag of another nation upon 
the high seas, she cannot be captured unless there is a treaty be- 
tween the nation to which the cruiser belongs, and the nation to 
which the slave-trader belongs, justifying her seizure and con- 
demnation. 

The present aspect of European affairs gives some interest to 
another question of international law. It is material that the 
relation should be understood in which a neutral stands to bellig- 
erent parties. Much question has arisen at different times on this 
point. We cannot see that there is room for doubt with any who 
desire to ascertain what is right. The rule may be briefly stated. 
The neutral party should do no act, either by its assent to the 
conduct of its citizens, or by its own interference, which throws 
the weight of its power in the smallest degree into the scale be- 
tween the contending parties. Enlistment for the service of one, 
or the other, ought not to be permitted within its territories. The 
neutral government is bound, by the direct exercise of its power, 
to prevent either belligerent from using its territories for the pur- 
poses of war, and is equally bound to prevent its own citizens 
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from contributing by military or naval preparations to the strength 
of either party engaged in the war. 

This is an obligation directly resulting from a plain principle. 
It is one which every government ought to enforce by positive 
and penal laws. The United States engrafted it at an early pe- 
riod upon their code. In 1794 and in 1818, the fullest provision 
was made for such acase. It is proper to say that our country 
in this particular set the example which Great Britain followed in 
1819. The service which this example had rendered to inter- 
national law was recognized when this law was under debate in the 
British Parliament in 1819, and when a motion was made for its 
repeal in 1823. 

There is perhaps no question better worth considering, than 
the position in which this country stands to the other powers of 
the world. There was a time, when its relation was far more 
delicate to European sovereignties than it now is, although the ef- 
fect of that relation was not then as well understood and appre- 
ciated as itis now. When the revolutionary war broke out, the 
status of European governments was undisturbed by internal con- 
vulsions in any of them. They had their quarrels with each 
other, but all were at peace within their several limits. The revolt 
of the British colonies impressed the world only as a territorial 
loss. Few conjectured even the rank to which the independent 
colonies would rise, in a short period, in the scale of nations. If 
the future had been foreseen, it is probable that Europe would not 
have regarded the contest with the mother-country as calmly as 
it did. 

In many of the states of modern Europe their form of govern- 
ment depends upon prescription. Authority is claimed as the 
personal right of the sovereign. ‘The existence of a state, in 
which an opposite and irreconcilable principle is asserted, serves 
as a perpetual cause of excitation to every element of discontent 
within the bounds of absolute, or limited hereditary sovereignties. 
The embodiment of the popular principle in a commonwealth re- 
cognized as an equal in the family of nations, is a direct argu- 
ment to the majority of each people in favor of their abstract 
rights. Self-interest, therefore, would have induced the Euro- 
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pean powers at an early day to have checked or prevented our 
independence, had it been foreseen that such an example would 
result from the experiment which was then made. 

It may be conjectured that some circumstance of policy has 
influenced the general tone of European dynasties towards our- 
selves, since our country has assumed the rank of a first-class 
power. No effectual step need be taken to impair our growth or 
prosperity, and it has, therefore, been gracefully turned to the ac- 
count of governments constituted upon a different basis. But it 
cannot be concealed that the example of our institutions has af- 
fected the popular mind of Europe, and that we are held account- 
able by its rulers for many of the opinions that often manifest 
themselves in outbreaks and revolutions. In 1830 our republican 
example found a partial imitation in France, and in 1848, 
France, Italy and the German powers felt its full influence. At 
this time it is sapping the foundations of ancient custom in Eng- 
land. 

It can scarcely be expected that the states of Europe will come 
out of the fiery ordeal, through which they are now passing, with 
all the elements of their composition unchanged. ‘Their external 
form and boundaries may remain as before, but the law of their 
internal polity cannot stand unmodified with safety to the several 
governments. We believe that a declaration of peace will but 
originate local contests, more or less important, which will exert 
an influence upon the world more permanent than the victories 
which all the armies now in the field may be able to effect. It is 
useless to conceal from ourselves the effect which these move- 
ments will have upon the opinions and actions of the sovereign- 
ties, in which they occur. We know already that, in France and 
England, a jealous irritability exists, which manifests itself on 
the least occasion. Their public. journals are denouncing the 
contentment with which we receive the tidings of their protracted 
contest before Sebastopol. Their reviews find time to excite a 
prejudice against our institutions, even while they hesitatingly 
admit the glaring faults which this war has discovered in their 
own governments. They are eloquent eulogists of such slan- 
derers, as are to be found in our own nation, and are zealous 
upholders of every power which offers us an insult, or commits an ~ 
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aggression. The entente cordiale, which they seem to have estab- 
lished, takes the form of an antipathy to every power not united 
in feeling with them in the war on which they have entered. As 
they did not content themselves with preventing the occupation 
of the Principalities, but commenced a war of aggression against 
Russia, with a view to obtaining material guarantees; so if the 
struggle ends, we may expect similar conduct on their part, if we 
are driven, by mere righteous provocation, to assert the claims 
and safety of our own commerce and citizens in the Caribbean seas. 

The plainest dictates of common sense should induce us to 
anticipate, in some measure, what must follow. We are bound 
to observe strictly these principles of international law, which 
oblige us to remain neutral as a government between the contend- 
ing sovereigns of Europe. It is our duty to prevent our own 
citizens from interfering in these contests, or from disturbing the 
territories of any country with which we are at peace. But it is 
our right, and our highest obligation, to maintain, without regard 
to consequences, our national dignity and the safety of our na- 
tional commerce and interests. And it is equally our duty to 
provide, even in this season of profound peace, which blesses our 
own shores, for that crisis in the affairs of the world which seems 
to impend. The justice of a cause does not avail a nation, un- 
less it is able to vindicate itself by arms. We should at this 
time impress Europe with a sense of our ability to protect our- 
selves and to redress our own wrongs. 

To this end, it is proper that we should know that our coast 
line is defended by sufficient fortifications. An army at home, 
we do not need. The national bent of the popular mind keeps 
always in training a force large enough to repel any that could 
be brought against us. Our strength should appear upon the seas. 
We have successfully contested with England for the commerce 
of the world, and we should not fall short of her power in our 
capacity to protect it. There is no extravagance in that expend- 
iture which commands peace. 

We do not conduct these remarks to conclusions more palpa- 
ble:than we have presented. It is our purpose rather to suggest 
than to argue. We desire more to prepare the public mind for 
questions that may arise, than to discuss what is past. 
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Art. [U.—tne Jesuits. 


Or all the religious orders, the Jesuits have been the most slan- 
dered and the most praised, the most studied, and yet the most 
difficult to be understood. They have ever had the most enthu- 
siastic admirers and the most implacable enemies. ‘They have 
ever been represented by their advocates as the most religious, 
learned and zealous of the monks; enriching their minds with 
the noblest treasures of knowledge, devoting themselves to the 
education of youth, to the care of the sick, and the salvation of 
souls; voluntarily quitting friends and country, hazarding the 
perils of the sea, and roving in distant solitudes, that they might 
convert ruthless savages to the truths of Christianity, and realize 
in their distant missions the sublimest ideas of Plato and More. 
On the other hand, they are described by their opponents as lying 
prophets in the service of the beast, acquiring learning only to 
cheat, teaching the young, only to enslave their minds, visiting 
foreign countries only to rob the natives, assuming the cloak of 
religion only to triumph over the credulity of mankind, and avail- 
ing themselves of every man’s secrets that they might more 
easily impose the yoke of spiritual despotism ; or, like infernal 
spirits, fill the earth with cabals and crimes. Seldom have they 
been viewed except as angels or devils. Their virtues and their 
defects have been alike exaggerated, and their history is so dis- 
torted that it is difficult to study without having our imagination 
excited by their deeds of supernatural devotion, or our passions 
inflamed by the reports of their atrocities. We are apt to form 
no calm and healthy judgments respecting these celebrated men. 
We love them, or we hate them, cordially and decidedly. 

The difficulty in judging them correctly is in no slight degree 
to be traced to the indefiniteness of owr standards. Moreover, 
they have presented different peculiarities in different ages, al- 
though the principles on which their society rested have ever been 
the same. And so opposite, too, have their peculiarities ap- 
peared, that our judgments have been misled. We praise their 
qualities of mind, while we condemn their principles of action. 
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In all the crises of their history there was much to admire among 
them, and much to dislike. 

The reader is aware that their enemies and detractors have 
not been solely confined to Protestants. They never had a 
greater foe than Pascal, that brilliant ornament of the Catholic 
Church. In general, however, their bitterest enemies have been 
Protestants, of every sect, who have admired in them only intel- 
lectual qualities, or the extraordinary virtues of individuals. In- 
fidels, too, have uniformly detested them, and have been the 
most unscrupulous in inflaming popular passions, and in pervert- 
ing their principles and conduct. We believe there never was a 
more atrocious book in its general spirit, than the ‘‘ Wandering 
Jew’’—a fouler or more exaggerated calumny has never appeared 
in print; and yet this is a book which accords singularly with 
popular prejudices. The author hates the Jesuits, in some re- 
spects, for reasons in common with all Protestants ; and in others, 

for causes which should induce Protestants to speak well of 
them—becvause they aimed to give a more thorough religious ed- 
ucation; and to stem those waves of infidelity which subse- 
quently broke down the old barriers of society. 

In presenting this subject where there is so much material for 
any side we should choose to take, we shall not degrade it by 
fancying prejudices, or enumerating individual vices—vyices de- 
plored by none more sincerely than by many of the Jesuits them- 
selves. But we shall seek to develop the system—to show its 
principles and spirit, and all these we must view in the light of 
truths which will be eternally the same, or what we deem to be 
unchanging. Nor can there ever be a perfect agreement among 
men in their opinions respecting the Jesuits, so long as they dis- 
agree in reference to such points as the supreme authority of the 
Scriptures in all matters of faith; as the superiority of reason to 
authority as a guide in ecclesiastical matters ; and as the duty of 
the humblest individual to follow the dictates of his own conscience 
alone, whatever opposition may be made by his political and 
religious teachers. So long as there is an irreconcilable differ- 
ence of opinion on these points, there is no common standard by 
which to estimate the sons of Ignatius Loyola. And the more 
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critically and profoundly they are viewed, the more settled will 
be our opposing judgments. 

The Jesuits were created to oppose the Protestants, and to up- 
hold the old system of religion in all its parts, a system which the 
Protestants sought to reform. The Protestants looked upon the 
Pope and the Hierarchy as the foes of evangelical Christianity, as 
the despots of awakening Europe, as the authors and promoters 
of spiritual tyranny, and as the inveterate enemies of liberal prin- 
ciples. The Jesuits looked upon the Pope as their spiritual 
father—as God’s appointed vicegerent—as the friend and protec- 
tor of the millions who were oppressed in Christendom—as the 
head of the only true church, whom they were bound to honor 
and obey. What Protestants considered as liberal principles, 
they viewed as infidel and revolutionary. The Protestants were 
full of praises of the right of conscience. The Jesuits looked 
upon the expression as almost an abomination. The Protestants 
were taught to respect their own individual judgment, the Jesuits 
to relinquish theirs to superiors. ‘They differed on almost every 
subject of religion, aside from some doctrines of faith, which in 
all ages have been considered orthodox. 

It is of no use to disguise the difference which must ever exist 
between Protestants and Catholics in their judgments of the Je- 
suits, so far as pertains to their regime. The intrepidity, skill, 
genius, learning, faith and zeal of the Jesuits may be and are 
admired by Protestants as well as by Catholics; and their cor- 
ruptions, their vices and their crimes are detested and lamented 
as much by Catholics as by Protestants. And it is only when we 
discuss these things, that in the judgment of Catholics, we have 
even the capacity of doing them justice. Nor, in their opinion, 
are we capable of saying whether they did good or ill, without 
pronouncing equally on the merits of the Romish Church, since 
it is an undisputed fact that they were the best. supporters of 
that church, so long as they retained the confidence of Catholic 
Europe. 

Before we can show the character of their system, or the influ- 
ence they exerted, we must consider for a moment those circum- 
stances which led to their institution. 
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When Loyola appeared, Luther was in the midst of his victo- 
ries, New ideas were shaking Christendom to its centre. The 
throne of St. Peter was assailed. No one could tell where the 
agitating spirit would cease, or how far it would be carried. The 
fearful and desponding successor of the Gregories and the Clem- 
ents knew not where to look for aid in that time of peril and revo- 
lution. He could not trust the old orders, for they had all alike 
degenerated—were quarreling among themselves, and had fallen 
into disrepute. The venerable Benedictines had ceased‘to be men 
of prayer and contemplation, aud were reveling in the -vices 
which their enormous wealth had engendered. ‘The cloisters of 
the Cluniacs and Cistercians were filled with idle, dissolute, and 
ignorant monks, who hardly understood the service they were 
compelled to perform in their magnificent abbey churches. The 
Dominicans and Franciscans were itinerant vagabonds, peddling 
relics and indulgences, and had become inexhaustible subjects of 
sarcasm and mockery. ‘They even made scholasticism ridiculous 
and papal dogmas contemptible. They were sensual without re- 
finement, controversial without dialectical skill, ambitious with- 
out talent, and avaricious without poverty. They were nated 
as inquisitors, despised as scholastics, and detested as preachers. 
The roads, the taverns, and the houses of the credulous were in- 
fested with them. ‘They devoured the substance of the widow 
and orphan, and led captive silly women. Erasmus laughed at 
them, Luther mocked them, and the pope reproached them, still 
they remained contemptible and content. Nor had the papal 
power much to hope for from the secular princes, who pretended 
to come to its rescue. Charles V was struggling for the empire 
of Europe, Francis was weary of military glory, Henry VIII had 
forgotten his theological controversies in his schemes to repudi- 
ate his wife and rob the monasteries. All these monarchs affected 
a desire to suppress the growing heresies, and sustain the pontifi- 
cal throne, but it is probable they were not disinclined to see 
the embarrassments of the pope, and the decline of that power 
which had for so many generations controlled them all. Nor were 
the counsellors and immediate adherents of the pope earnest in 
his cause. His Italian subjects were frivolous and factious, and 
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the cardinals themselves were profligate and infidel, and cared 
more for some old Roman coin, or some heathen statue just res- 
cued from the ruins of an old pagan temple, than they did for the 
renovation of the papacy, or the prevention of heresy and schism. 

At this crisis, while the Roman pontiff, to all appearances, was 
doomed to desertion and opposition from every quarter, and had 
nothing to fear but a lingering and progressive decline, Ignatius 
Loyola and his disciples offered themselves as volunteers to go 
into any country he might choose to send them—among Turks, 
heathens, or heretics—instantly, without discussion, condition, or 
reward. 

He saw that they were fanatics; but what of that? They 
might be useful. They were earnest and sincere. The Romish 
church never scorned its tools because they were humble—their 
offer was accepted. He constituted them a new order; and they 
did what the mendicant friars did three centuries before them— 
spread into all ands. 

This occurred in the year 1540, six years after the foundation 
of the Society of Jesus at Montmartre, upon the assumption of 
monastic vows by Loyola and his six companions. From that 
hour we date the counter-reformation in the Roman Catholic 
Church itself; and it is this counter-reformation, through the agency 
chiefly of the Jesuits, which makes them such an object of his- 
torical interest. 

Never in the history of society has so great a re-action in lib- 
eral principles taken place. Never were such energies put forth 
in the cause of despotism. Never were such splendid victories 
obtained by moral means, as those within fifty years after the in- 
stitution of this orderof monks. The growth of the order seemed 
almost miraculous—its power almost absolute. In sixteen years 
after the scene at Montmartre, on that eventful night when far 
above the silent and star-lit city, the enthusiastic Loyola bound 
his companions with irrevocable vows, he had established his sé6- 
ciety in the affections and confidence of all Catholic Europe, against 
the voice of universities, the fears of monarchs, and the jealousies of 
other Monastic orders. Insixteen years, from the condition of an 
unknown, wandering and ridiculed fanatic, he had arisen to a sta- 
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tion of dignity and power but little inferior to that of the pope 
himself—influencing the councils of the Vatican, moving the 
minds of kings, controlling the souls of an already numerous fra- 
ternity, and making his power felt in every corner of the earth. 
Yes, before the remembrance of his passionate eloquence, of his 
eyes of fire, and his countenance of seraphic beauty, had passed 
away from the generations with which he was contemporary, his 
sons had planted their mission stations amid Peruvian mines, in 
the marts of the African slave-trade, among the islands of the In- 
dian ocean, on the coasts of Hindostan, in the cities of Japan and 
China, in the recesses of Canadian forests, and amid the wilds of 
the Rocky Mountains. The generations whom he taught were 
not mingled with the dust, before his society had the most im- 
portant chairs in the universities of Italy, France, Spain and Ger- 
many; were the confessors at the courts of the most powerful 
princes, teachers in the best schools of Christendom, and preach- 
ers in its principal pulpits. It had become an organization in- 
stinct with life, endued with energy and will, and forming a body 
which could outwatch Argus with its hundred eyes, and out- 
work Briareus with his hundred arms. It had 20,000 eyes open 
upon every cabinet and every private family in Christendom, and 
20,000 arms extended over the neck of every sovereign and of 
all their subjects. It had become a mighty power in the world, 
irresponsible and irresistible ; inseparably connected with the ed- 
ucation, the learning and the religion of the age. The prime 
mover of all moral and political affairs, the grand prop of absolute 
monarchies, the last hope of the papal hierarchy. 

The sudden growth and enormous resources of this gigantic 
society impress us with feelings of amazement and awe. We 
almost attribute them to the agency of mysterious powers. We 
overlook the operations of natural causes. We are apt to fancy 
that nothing short of unexampled intrigue, and more than human 
genius and art,—duplicity the most subtle, hypocrisy the most 
profound, skill the most unparalleled, and conspiracies the most 
unscrupulous, could have given this institution its wonderful suc- 
cess. But such an opinion is puerile, and worthy of those only 
who believe in enchantments and miracles by evil spirits, and 
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who forget that it is only in conformity with the eternal laws of 
mind that great results are ever obtained by man. 

The history of society shows that no man, nor body of men, 
ever obtained a permanent and wide-spread ascendency over their 
fellow-men—never secured their homage and veneration—except 
by the exercise of remarkable qualities of mind and heart. In- 
dustry produces its fruits. Genius, learning and piety also have 
their natural effects. We only honor what is good or great. 
Hypocrisy and fraud necessarily excite hatred and disgust, as 
soon as they are detected. No enduring reputation is ever 
based upon falsehood. Men are anxious to honor only that which 
extorts their admiration and esteem. Sincerity and earnestness 
alone create enthusiasm. Prejudices are only disarmed by truth. 
Men are loved only in proportion as they themselves love. They 
are obeyed only as they obey the laws of spiritual life. There is 
a bright and shining light in virtue which the most perverted can 
perceive, and the most selfish can appreciate. It is set on a hill 
—it cannot be concealed. Ambition, cunning, and avarice also 
have their mark, and that people must be very degraded indeed 
among whom this mark is not known. Nor do men naturally 
entrust their dearest interests to those whom they can but abhor. 
They yield to those only whom they believe to be better, or wiser, 
or stronger, than themselves. Thus Moses controlled the Israel- 
ites, because they feared his power and venerated his wisdom. 
Paul had the confidence of the Christian churches, because they 
saw his labors, witnessed his disinterestedness, and were per- 
suaded of his spiritual gifts. Bernard exercised a sway over the 
minds of kings and prelates by the moral power of learning and 
sanctity. ‘The mature judgments of centuries never yet have 
reversed the verdicts which past ages gave respecting their master 
minds. Sages have bled as martyrs, but they were martyrs be- 
cause the light of their genius and virtues was seen, and because 
the enemies of truth could not endure that hight. No man in 
Athens had a more undoubted influence, or was more truly 
venerated than Socrates when he drank the hemlock. But when 
science or virtue has not alarmed the fears of the despots of man- 
kind, it has received its legitimate reward. It has swayed society. 
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Aristotle, Cicero, Augustine, Benedict, Aquinas, and Luther, 
appeared to contemporaries as they appeartous. And, moreover, 
it will be found that all those great men who received the vener- 
ation of their own age, when their character and circumstances 
are profoundly studfed, deserved this veneration. It will be 
found that no body of men, except in very degraded states of 
society, have juggled themselves into respect, influence, and love. 
They gained a good name, because they worked for it, with much 
sacrifice, amid many sorrows, against much opposition, yet with 
true zeal, and firm faith in the God who rules by natural laws. 
And this is the simple reason why the Jesuits prospered. 
There is no mystery in their success, The same causes would 
produce the same results again. When Catholic Europe saw 
young men, born to honor, wealth, and worldly aggrandizement, 
voluntarily surrendering their rank and goods, devoting them- 
selves to religious duties, spending their days in hospitals and 
schools, urging their companions and friends to a religious life, 
wandering as preachers amid much self-denial in obscure and 
lonely places, going out as missionaries to proclaim salvation to 
idolatrous nations, encountering all sorts of peril and fatigue, with 
fresh and intrepid enthusiasm, and finally yielding up their lives 
as martyrs among savages and enemies, it believed them to be 
sincere. It believed them to be religious and heroic—and it hon- 
ored them in consequence. When parents throughout Europe 
saw that the Jesuits entered heart and soul into the work of edu- 
cation; bestowing upon their children the most indefatigable 
attention and labor, winning their young hearts by condescension 
and kindness, watching their tempers and moods that they might 
direct their minds to studies agreeable to them, inspiring them 
with generous sentiments, training them to self-discipline, ex- 
citing them to noble exertions, and infusing into their hearts 
the love of virtue and fear of God; they did not stop to inquire 
into their motives, they did not feel inclined to mistrust their 
honesty, but unsuspectingly and eagerly surrendered them to their 
instruction. Universities, too, when they discovered the superior 
acquirements of educated Jesuits,—that they were neither sensual 
nor idle, but patient, laborious scholars, out-stripping all their 
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associates in learning, beating them all in dialectical controversies, 
familiar with the fathers and the school-men, making discoveries 
in science, and shedding a light wherever they went by their 
genius and erudition,—very naturally appointed them to their 
vacant chairs of theology, philosophy, and classic literature. 

The people, likewise, when they saw them unstained by vulgar 
vices, earnest, enthusiastic, eloquent, learned and religious, of 
course, invited them to become their preachers, or flocked to hear 
them whenever they were sent among them. Of course, they 
preferred their teachings to those of drones and idlers. They 
went where they expected to hear good sermons, and they were 
not disappointed. And when they saw the zeal of the new 
preachers—not greedy for gain, but devoted to all appearances to 
their spiritual good, entering into their ideas and feelings, men of 
unimpeachable morality and gentlemanly manners, of good taste 
and agreeable conversation, without any of the coarseness, or 
hauteur, or professional whine, or silly superstition, or stupid 
self-conceit of the old orders—they very naturally received them 
into their families, gave them their confidence, and adopted them 
as their confessors. We should have done the same things had 
we been the subjects of the Roman pontiff in that age,—an age 
when religious Catholics were filled with gloom and fear, in view 
of the spread of Protestant opinions, when infidelity in the es- 
tablished church was a subject of reproach, and when the state 
of that church seemed to require a body of priests more de- 
voted and able than either the old secular or regular clergy ;— 
and that the Jesuits were the most devoted and most able of all 
the then known religious orders has never been denied. The 
world was astonished at their intrepidity and zeal. They blazed 
forth as new stars in the religious horizon, and at a period, too, 
when the heavens were hung with gloomy clouds. They were 
stars of hope—stars of light—to direct and control. The vir- 
tues of their hearts were unquestioned in the age in which 
they appeared—not often questioned in our own. The early. 
Jesuits were far different people from the later ones. They were 
given to no intrigue. They were not worldly-minded. They cared 
but little for honor or wealth. They were hardly ambitious, but 
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simple-hearted and fervent from inward experiences, resolute from 
firm convictions, seeking the salvation of souls—loving their 
society, indeed, but still more what they considered the glory of 
God: ‘Ad majorem Dei gloriam,’’ was the motto emblazoned 
on their standard, when they went forth as a company of Chris- 
tian warriors to overcome the heresies of Christendom and the 
superstition of idolaters. ‘The Jesuit missionary, with his bre- 
viary under his arm, his beads at his girdle, and his crucifix in his 
hand, went forth without fear to encounter the most dreaded dan- 
gers—martyrdom was nothing to him. He knew that the altar 
which might stream with his blood, and the mound which might 
be raised over his remains, would become a most cherished object 
of his fame and an expressive emblem of the power of his reli- 
gion. ‘If I die,’’ said Xavier, when about to visit the cannibal 
island of Del Moro, ‘‘ who knows but all may receive the gospel, 
since it is most certain that it has ever fructified more abundantly 
in the field of paganism by tke blood of martyrs, than by the la- 
bors of missionaries ???—a sublime truth revealed to him through 
his whole course of protracted martyrdom and active philanthropy, 
and especially in those last hours, when, on the island of Sauthan, 
he expired, exclaiming, as his fading eyes rested on the crucifix: 
<< In te Domine speravi, non confundar in eternum.” In perils, 
in fastings, in fatigues, was the life of this remarkable man passed, 
in order to convert the heathen world; and in ten years he had 
traversed a tract of more than twice the circumference of the 
world, preaching, disputing, and baptizing, until 70,000 converts, 
it is said, attested the success of his mission. 

‘© My companion,”’ said the fearless Marquette, when explor- 
ing the prairies of the western wildemess, ‘‘is an envoy of France, 
to discover new countries, and I am an ambassador of God, to 
enlighten them with the gospel.” L’Allemand, when pierced 
with the arrows of the Iroquois, rejoiced that his martyrdom 
would only induce others to follow his example. And they did 
follow it. Young men, from some of the noblest families of Eu- 
rope, were enthusiastic and untiring in their labors in Canada, in 
Paraguay, and in India, reaping no apparent reward on earth, 
except from the consciousness of virtue. 
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When the Society was established by Loyola it was of the 
missionary order, and its missions extorted praises from Baxter 
and panegyrics from Leibnitz. But their missionaries were not 
more remarkable than their preachers and teachers. We believe 
no men ever lived more worthy of our esteem, so far as sincerity 
and fervor and talent are concerned, than the early members of the 
society. The great captain and author himself was one of the least 
selfish, and one of the most earnest and honest men that we read 
of in the history of reform. After three centuries, in spite of all 
the detraction and odium heaped on his institution, his integrity, 
morality, and self-devotion are unimpeached and unimpeachable. 
A man would now be deemed a slanderer to say any thing against 
the character of this great founder of the Jesuits. He would be 
deemed most unappreciating to question the genius of a man 
whose iron will conquered every obstacle in the way of scholastic 
attainments, who was listened to as an oracle by some of the finest 
minds in the University, who carried the people away by the 
fire of his eloquence, who secured the veneration of his followers 
to the very last, (the sainted Xavier always wrote to him on his 
knees,) a man who above all was the life of a new missionary 
order—the soul of a new monastic institute, who impressed his 
mind for ages on its constitution, who animated it by his own 
burning spirit so that it spread over every Catholic country and 
changed the character of Romanism itself, and bound down the 
energies of the Roman world, by the fetters of a new and fearful 
despotism. 

But still more comprehensive in his views was Laynez, who 
matured the system of Ignatius, and framed its wonderful con- 
stitution. He, and Aquaviva, and Borgia, and Salmeron, and 
Faber, are all worthy of the praises they have received, and will 
continue to receive, so long as mankind honors talent and re- 
spects sincerity. Still, all these earlier Jesuits, with all their 
virtues, were fanatical in their spirit and advocated principles 
which subsequently proved to be hostile to enlightened reason 
and the freedom of the human mind. But while their lives are 
above reproach, their piety was not based on what we consider 
the truest principles. It was visionary. It was satisfied with 
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dreams and penance suchas characterized the monks of an older 
school. It did not recognize a faith based on the Holy Scriptures 
so much as on inward emotions. Luther wanted convictions based 
upon the Word of God—Loyola was content with the consolations 
of fancied angelic visitants. His ecstasies in the cave of Manresa, 
and his ascetic rigor in a Dominican convent exceed in extrava- 
gance those that are recorded of the Syriac monks. No Stau- 
bitz visited him in the intervals of rapture and despair—no 
Bible ever extricated him from the perplexities of a bewildered 
mind and the agonies of a reproachful conscience. But penance 
and contemplation, and the intercession of departed saints, com- 
pleted the work of his conversion. To persuade the world of 
the efficacy of these means of salvation, was no inconsiderable 
object of his life, as his ‘‘ Spiritual Exercises,” that great text- 
book of the Jesuits, sufficiently attests. Loyola was a saint as 
well as a genius, but a saint after a model which no enlightened 
Protestant will ever acknowledge as a standard. 

Thus we have given a brief sketch of the character and suc- 
cess of the early Jesuits. As it is more important to understand 
the principles of the Order of Jesus, than the mere character of 
the men of which it was composed, we would ask, was there any 
thing new in its constitution? Did the Jesuits perform any new 
duties? Were they actuated by a new spirit? And if so, in 
what respects were they and their institution peculiar? 

Their vows were the same as those of the old monks, by whom 
obedience, chastity, and poverty had always been professed; 
and to whom, from the beginning, the duties of education, of 
preaching, and of confession, have always been entrusted. The 
vows and duties of the Jesuits were the same as those of the 
Dominicans and Benedictines; yet, the Jesuits were quite a dif- 
ferent body from these, discharging their duties and fulfilling 
their vows in a manner the most rigid, the very reverse of the 
old monastic orders. 

The organization of the Society of Jesus was somewhat pecu- 
liar. The form which it assumed was purely monarchical. There 
was a reality in the fact that the supreme command was invested 
in a general. The old Orders had generals, and yet in them the 
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aristocratic principle prevailed. The head of a monastery was 
almost supreme. The lord abbot was obedient only to the 
pope; but he was not wholly devoted to the pope’s interests—he 
sought the interests of the monastery chiefly, forgetting in a 
measure both his order and the pope. 

Not so with the order of the Jesuits. All the members were 
controlled by a single will—all were passive instruments in his 
hands. His power was irresponsible and for life. He appointed 
presidents of colleges and religious houses—he admitted and dis- 
missed, pardoned and punished at his pleasure. All, from the 
highest to the lowest, obeyed most implicitly his orders, and 
beheld in him the representative of Divine Providence. From 
his will there was no appeal. Complaint was sin, and resistance 
ruin. All his officers were mere passive instruments. There 
were among them many gradations in rank, but each gradation 
was a gradation in slavery. And all the members of the society, 
while they were bound to the will of their general, were also mu- 
tual spies, in order that their obedience might be secured and 
their compact rendered firm. No man was allowed to have any 
mind of his own—any will of his own. ‘The Dominican monk 
was not bound to obey the abbot of a neighboring monastery. 
The Jesuit was bound to obey any one, even his own servant, 
if required by the general of the Order. In all monastic institu- 
tions obedience was required in the most unconditional manner ; 
but among the Jesuits alone was this blind obedience rendered to 
a single will. This principle of unconditional obedience to one 
man is the characteristic genius of the institution, and could have 
arisen only in a soldier’s breast. This association, instinct with 
one will, has been beautifully likened to the chariot in the proph- 
et’s vision: ‘‘The spirit of the living creatures was in the 
wheels ; wherever the living creatures went the wheels went with 
them. When those stood, these stood; when the living crea- 
tures were lifted up, the wheels were lifted up over against them, 
and their wings were full of eyes round about, and they were so 
high that they were dreadful.” So of the institution of Igna- 
tius, one soul swayed the vast mass, and every pin and every cog 
in the machinery consented with its whole power to every move- 
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ment of the one central conscience. So perfect a despotism the 
world never before saw—a despotism such as a tyrant like Tibe- 
rius would never have attempted, or such a pope as Hildebrand 
could hardly have conceived. It was the perfection of Satanic in- 
genuity ; it was making slaves and machines of human beings so 
effectually that no eye could see the degradation—no power could 
break the bond. It was a slavery which was voluntary, and in 
which the victim gloried, and against which he never rebelled. 
This unconditional obedience was essential to the very existence 
of the society, and when a person ever withheld it, he from that 
moment ceased to be a monk. 

It is difficult to tell how far Loyola, in giving a monarchical 
form of government to his infant institution, was influenced by 
his military ideas, or comprehended the changing ideas of his age 
in reference to political governments, for absolute monarchies 
were then arising upon the ruins of the feudal system; but it is 
worthy of remark that the change in the monastic orders did keep 
pace with the change in civil governments, thus showing how a 
great idea of any age shapes, more or less, all the institutions of 
that age, social and religious as well as political. 

And this truth is illustrated also by other changes which the 
Jesuits effected. They threw away the old dress usually worn 
by the monks of that period, emancipated themselves from the 
tedious and formal duties of the choir. ‘They do not sing,” 
say their enemies; ‘birds of prey never sing.”? They abandoned 
the cloister and habits of ascetic contemplation, and became men 
of the world, devoted to the duties of active life. They accom- 
modated themselves to the spirit of the age—to that active, enter- 
prising and practical spirit which arose in the sixteenth century. 
The Jesuits were sagacious enough to perceive the changing 
character of the times, and wise enough to conform to it. They 
saw that all who opposed its prevailing spirit failed, and ever 
must fail, and their success was in no slight degree owing to the 
recognition of this social law. 

When we consider such an organization carried out with such 
a singular esprit du corps as animated all the members of the so- 
ciety, and, added to these, the remarkable virtues of the earlier 
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Jesuits, we are not surprised at the ascendency they every where 
obtained. Nor was it likely that many Catholics would regret 
their great power, so long as this power was not seen in all its 
hidden force, and so long as those who exercised it were among 
the best men of their church. Moreover, the abuse of power and 
the extent of corruption were probably long concealed from the 
common eye. The inferior Jesuit was rather a tool than an in- 
triguer; he simply obeyed the orders of his superiors. He did 
not know what was going on in high places. He was not always 
tainted by the ambition of his rulers. He was often simple- 
hearted and fervent, while they were aiming at wealth and politi- 
cal influence. He was ignorant of the extent of the wealth even 
of his own order; he knew no more of it than what was for the 
interest of his superiors to communicate. All he knew was that 
his order was useful to Rome, and all he believed was that he 
was promoting the glory of God by doing that which he was told 
to do. Had any one communicated the designs of his superior 
officers, he would have disbelieved them. Had he seen that by 
obeying his instructions he was imposing shackles on the human 
soul, he would have been alarmed; had he detected the hypoc- 
risy and intrigue of those whose blind servant he was, he would 
have been disgusted. But, no, he did not see, nor did he think, 
but labored with zeal and self-denial in his humble vocation—for 
it was often very humble—having implicit faith in those he 
served, and proud of that great society with which he was iden- 
tified. Did a common soldier in Napoleon’s army know the 
design of his great captain? And did he not feel great enthu- 
siasm in being a witness and partner of victories so brilliant? 
Was he not ready to follow his triumphant general for the glory 
of France, wherever he chose to lead him, and suffer any hard-_ 
ships and encounter any dangers he chose to impose? 

So the humble Jesuit—so the vast majority of his brethren— 
were ready to go as missionaries to the heathen, or toil in ob- 
loquy, in danger, and in suffering, with a mean and worldly re- 
compense—yes, cheerfully and enthusiastically, because he be- 
longed to the company of Jesus, and was fighting for his sacred — 
cause. Let those who question the sincerity and morality of the 
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humbler members of this society—of a great majority of them, 
long after their superiors were engaged in cabals against the free- 
dom of society, and were reveling in the spoils they had accu- 
mulated by their management,—let them look at those modern 
sects and their associations which bear the closest analogy to the 
Jesuits, and see the humility, and piety, and earnest Jabors of their 
inferior members, who are bound hand and foot by the despotism 
of their superiors, and then they will perceive that good men 
cannot only be devoted to a bad system as in the case of the 
Jesuits, but that it is also one of the most common things in the 
world, and teaches a lesson of deep and awful significance to all 
coming generations. 

As soon as the Jesuits, by their early virtues and their wonder- 
ful constitution, had gained an ascendency in Europe—as soon 
as they became wide-spread, powerful, and wealthy, they, that is, 
the superior ones, became corrupt. Then, if not before, they 
commenced a systematic attempt to subjugate the reason and 
consciences of mankind—then did they mingle in all sorts of in- 
trigues, and practice all sorts of arts to perpetuate the influence 
they had gained, and gratify their thirst for wealth and power. 
Ambition became their master passion. This absorbed all vul- 
gar vices. They were not especially luke-warm, or lazy, or pro- 
fligate ; they continued learned, intrepid, and zealous; but they 
concentrated all the energies of their minds upon devising means 
to pervert education, to abuse the confessional privilege, and to 
corrupt moral and political philosophy; and to do these things 
with a view of making youth and manhood—women, teachers 
and rulers—their blind and willing slaves. It was not long after 
they were established before their schools, their churches, their 
missionary establishments, their sermons, and their books, be- 
came imbued with one uniform spirit, and this emanated from 
Rome, and was the spirit of hostility to human freedom, in every 
department of life, freedom of thought, freedom of expression, 
freedom in religious duties, freedom in political opinions. Teach- 
ers, confessors, preachers, and missionaries, all alike aimed to 
suppress boldness of inquiry on every subject, destroy all indi- 
viduality of character, subdue the will, to inculcate lessons of 
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unconditional obedience to superiors, but more especially to those 
of the glorious company of Jesus—truest ministers of God’s ever- 
lasting gospel. Here was their Satanic art—here was the source 
of all their iniquities—here the secret of their strength. And 
when their deeds became evil, they loved more and more the 
darkness they had spread upon society. 

But let us examine more particularly the duties in which they 
were employed. They were the same which the old monks were 
engaged in. They only performed them with different views and 
with a different spirit. And it is this peculiarity in their confes- 
sions, their instructions and their missions, which we are to ob- 
serve. This should be the chief object of our inquiry. But we 
have not space to present it as fully as we could wish—we can 
merely make a few suggestions. 

And, first, in regard to confession. All Catholics are required 
to confess to the priests their sins. We do not war against this 
custom, although, of course, we do not like it. We are not con- 
tending against this Romish duty, for then we should be speaking 
against the Catholic religion, which we have no right to do in 
our notice of this institution; but simply of the way the Jesuits 
discharged it. 

They are said by very great authorities to have been peculiarly 
indulgent to those who sought absolution, provided their confes- 
sion was complete and unreserved, and provided they obeyed 
scrupulously what was required of them. ‘Then they were sur- 
prised to see what a simple thing it was to bear the yoke of 
Christ. They made sin, moreover, to consist in willfulness, and 
willfulness in the perfect knowledge of the nature of sin; accord- 
ing to which doctrine, the more blinded by the passions was the 
sinner, and, therefore, forgetful of his obligation, the greater his 
hope of pardon; because the conception of sin was the least 
clear. Habit and bad example became almost sufficient exculpa- 
tion. And then they invented the doctrine of mental reserva- 
tion, on which Pascal was so severe, according to which perjury 
was allowable when the perjured inwardly determined not to 
swear. Also, they defended the notion of probability, which dis- 
graced their system of moral philosophy—according to which 
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people might follow any opinion or practice they pleased and 
which they knew to be wrong, provided authors of reputation 
had defended the same. They permitted men to do things which 
were unjustifiable, provided they could find a plausible excuse, 
or invent laws of expediency. For instance, a man might fight 
a duel, if, by refusing to fight, he would be stigmatized as a 
coward—he might betray the confidence of his friend, if the be- 
trayal would seem to benefit his party or his church. They tole- 
rated the grosser vices, if by a system of casuistry those vices could 
be at all defended. They did not openly, as has been maintained, 
justify murder, falsehood, treachery and blasphemy, but they re- 
sulved every thing into the doctrine of expediency in its most un- 
disguised form. Nor have they escaped the imputation of justi- 
fying the blackest political crimes, if these could be made sub- 
servient to the interests of their order, or the apparent advance- 
ment of the Catholic church. They conformed especially to the 
inclinations of the great, and imposed no painful penance or aus- 
tere devotion upon them. Hence, they were favorites of mon- 
archs, and above all, of those absolute monarchs with whose in- 
terests their own were identical. They formed the strictest union 
with absolutism in all its shapes, and yet took advantage of the 
secrets of emperors and kings to advance the power of their fra- 
ternity. They were not only powerful advocates of despotism to 
the royal penitents, but by ghostly arts became directors of their 
consciences, and made monarchs themselves their tools. 

Their system of education again, though popular and specious, 
and in many respects excellent, was dangerous to the best inte- 
rests of society and religion. It is true that some of the best 
scholars and greatest men of Europe were educated in their 
schools; as for example, Bossuet, Fenelon, Conde, Montesquieu, 
De Costar, Moliere, Corneille, Fortunatus, Rousseau and Voltaire ; 
these distinguished men were attached to the Jesuits, and spoke 
well of them. It is true, that they gave a more religious educa- 
tion than had before been prevalent; it is true that the moral 
training was a great improvement on the old system; that the 
youth was trained to subdue his temper, to curb his passions, to 
discipline his will, to avoid quarrels and oaths, to be tranquil, 
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patient and modest. It is true that great attainments were made 
in all departments of science and literature—that the most finished 
classical and mathematical scholars of Christendom were sent 
out of their establishment, and not only finished scholars, but 
finished gentlemen—still, with all these high merits, which we 
are quite ready to acknowledge, influences were brought to bear 
on the human mind, which narrowed and prejudiced it, and made 
it subsequently hostile to all great and liberal movements, espe- 
cially of a popular kind. In all their colleges and schools, the 
young men were blindly taught to follow the ratio studiorum—a 
code of great ability, but in which the most rigid mechanical la- 
bors were required and ail the details of conduct prescribed. The 
boys were closely watched in affairs when they should have been 
at liberty. All books which had a liberal tendency were taken 
away from them, truths of great importance were concealed or 
glossed over, and mutilated editions of books which could not 
decently be kept from them they were permitted to read. They 
were made spies on each other. They were educated to the most 
unreflecting obedience to all commands; their wills were broken 
on a wheel, their spirits were subdued by working on their fears 
and perverting their consciences. Yet all was plausible, the 
manner of the teachers was kind, they entered into the feelings of 
their pupils, they affected to sympathize with them—they taught 
them gratuitously—they taught them without any crabbed harsh- 
ness—in some things they were indulgent—often they excited 
them to great enthusiasm in study—they always rewarded the 
successful with presents and favors. They had a rare faculty of 
discovering talent, and this they uniformly rewarded, and, if 
possible, appropriated ; for they did not receive the fools and 
drones into their body even if they were religious. There was 
no maxim more common among them than, there is no person so 
dangerous to the church as a very pious fool. With, therefore, 
various and undisputed merits, with great popularity, still the 
Jesuits, faithful to the spirit of their order, endeavored all in their 
power to impose a despotic yoke on the necks of their pupils. 
And, had it not been for their perseverance and activity in their 
schools, they never could haye controlled so effectually, men and 
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women, when the eyes of Europe began to be opened to their lax 
morality, their disgraceful casuistry, and their infamous ambition. 

In regard to the scientific and literary attainments of the Jes- 
uits themselves as teachers, Professor Rauche says that they 
were just learned enough to get reputation and secure confidence, 
but they attempted nothing higher. Their chief excellence lay 
in rigid method, in which every thing had a definite scope and 
object. And, as to their eminent masters, whom they boast of 
in science, D’Alembert says that, though they made extraordi- 
nary progress in common education—though they can number 
eminent critics, mathematicians, and antiquarians—though there 
were found among them distinguished orators like Bourdaloue 
and Neuville, still the order never yet produced a man sufficiently 
enlightened to merit the name of a philosopher. They never 
sought to go beyond their age. They had no abstract and ideal 
standards. They were scholars, in order to appropriate know- 
ledge and direct men, not to diffuse it, not to give impulse to so- 
ciety. They sought to guard the avenues of thought, not to 
open them; fearing the effect of the spirit of inquiry, and jealous 
of all independence of mind. Next to a fool in their own ranks, 
the greatest object of their hatred and fear, was a reformer who 
sought to base any movement on radical or abstract principles of 
justice and truth. Hence, their hatred of Luther, of Calvin, of 
Bacon, of Oliver Cromwell, of John Milton. Hence their pres- 
ent hatred of German universities — not because they are irre- 
ligious, but because they favor the boldest speculations on all 
abstract questions. 

Again, as preachers, though popular and clever, still they re- 
membered for what they were established. Even in the pulpit 
they might say with old Xavier in Japan, ‘If I forget thee, 
oh Society of Jesus, let my right hand forget its cunning.” It 
was not conversion to God so much as allegiance to the Roman 
Catholic Church, at which they aimed. They sought to arrest 
the spread of Protestant opinions. They had eloquence, tact, 
and learning; but all their gifts and attainments were concen- 
trated upon the service of that church, whose power they were 
determined to uphold. And how wonderfully they succeeded! 
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France and a part of Germany were regained to Rome. And 
even in their distant missions they did not forget their princi- 
ples; they did not rest till they had bound the necks of idolatrous 
chieftains to their priestly yoke. We have praised the spirit of 
their early missionaries. We admire their unconquerable enter- 
prise and intrepidity. We venerate the piety of Xavier, we 
honor the zeal of Marquette. Wonderful were their conquests, 
merited were their laurels. The subtle Javanese was captivated 
by their eloquence and conquered by their arguments. The im- 
perial ruler at Pekin esteemed and stimulated their labors. The 
simple-hearted inhabitant of Paraguay acknowledged the mild- 
ness of their paternal rule. The bloody warrior of Upper Can- 
ada was appeased by their gentle character, and filled with hope 
by their religious consolations. Yes, let us admit all that they 
accomplished. We would detract nothing from those intrepid 
and successful missionaries, who gained the ear of the potent 
Emperor of China, who succeeded in controlling the empire of 
Japan, who tamed the ferocity of the North American Indian, who 
were friends to the African on the soil whence he was kidnapped 
and in the Jands where he was enslaved, and who, while the re- 
morseless Spaniard was hunting the Mexican and Peruvian 
with bloodhounds and persecuting them with inhuman cruelties, 
were realizing in Paraguay, the ideal paradise of man—a Uto- 
pia where no murders nor robberies are said to have been perpe- 
trated, where unparalleled labors of charity and benevolence were 
performed, and where the blessed flowers of peace and harmony 
bloomed in gardens of almost primeval loveliness. 

But, notwithstanding all the merited panegyrics that have been 
lavished on these successful missionaries, they instructed their 
converts only in a mere nominal faith—they taught them no 
allegiance but to the pope of Rome, and to themselves ag his 
appointed ministers. They gave the idolater the crucifix, but not 
the Bible. They permitted him to retain most of his ancient 
superstitions and degrading customs. They even professed a 
sympathy with his institutions, and sought to remove but few 
of his prejudices. It is said that Robert de Nobili traced his 
lineage to Brahma, and that one of his brethren in America told 
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the savages that Christ was a warrior who scalped women and 
children. They at last excited the envy of their converts by their 
extravagance and pomp, and irritated them by their cupidity and 
intrigues. It is certain they made no permanent conquests, not 
even in Paraguay and China. They were even expelled from 
those peaceful lands. Why, if they preached God’s eternal truth, 
did no vestiges remain of their success on the banks of the 
Amazon, or among the thousands whom they converted in Japan? 
Why was it that they excited such intense and lasting antipathy 
among the most unsuspicious people in the world, so that to this 
day no missionary bearing the glad tidings of Christianity is per- 
mitted to set his foot upon their shores? Alas, they attempted to 
subjugate not only the European but the Asiatic mind. Their 
ambition, and cabals, and avarice were detected even in the heart 
of China, and in the courts of the Eastern princes. They lost 
their empire every where as soon as it was gained. 

And here we are impressed with the important truth that a bad 
system—a regime founded on ambition and duplicity, carries the 
seeds of its own speedy decay. The same policy which insures 
temporary and brilliant success, also as certainly insures de- 
struction. This is one of the eternal laws of the moral Governor 
of the universe. In accordance with this law the Jesuits fell, 
and deservedly. The despots of mankind at last fall into the 
pits they have digged for their victims. Thus, the power of 
the Roman emperors, like the power of the popes themselves, 
was undermined at the moment it seemed most absolute and irre- 
sistible. Thus, Napoleon was sent to St. Helena, to meditate 
and die, when he was projecting schemes of universal empire 
growing up from universal ruin. Artful as are the lies and po- 
tent as is the power of Satan, he stands rebuked and baffled by 
a benevolent and over-ruling Providence. Neither the physical 
arm of the beast, nor the maniac soul of the lying prophet, can 
ultimately stand before the truths of Jehovah. Men may become 
deluded, but delusions will come to an end, since no lie can live 
for ever, and because God wills that there shall be progress among 
the race he has promised to redeem. 

Having now alluded to the means by which the Jesuits attained 
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such great influence in Europe—by their early virtues and by 
the wonderful mechanism of their system—it is unnecessary that 
we should dwell on their decline and fall. 

At last, their increasing corruptions, their atrocities, and their 
intrigues to perpetuate the power they had gained, were known 
to the most discriminating people of Europe, even among the 
Catholics. Their hollow system was exposed—their artful tricks 
were proclaimed. Then fear succeeded love—suspicion followed 
trust. A cry of alarm was raised. The jealousy of monarchs, 
even that of popes, was excited, and the timid Ganganelli was 
induced to annul their charter, for their doom was written by the 
hand of Nemesis, and posterity has acknowledged the justice of 
the verdict. In 1773, six hundred and sixty-nine colleges were 
closed, two hundred and seventy-three missions were abandoned, 
and twenty-two thousand members were left without organiza- 
tion, name or influence. 

But they were not destroyed. They bowed their heads to the 
storm and held their peace in their fall. They were humbled, 
but not ruined; nor will they be completely ruined so long as 
spiritual or political despotism wants advocates on earth. They 
are its chosen, its favorite agents. They are the willing tools of 
the evil powers of the world. 

On the restoration of the Bourbons they were revived in 
France. Their schools and their missions are again established 
in every Christian, perhaps in every pagan land. They are 
again protected by the papal court and by many of the absolute 
monarchs of Europe. We feel again the double edge of their 
fearful sword. 

Will they succeed in their warfare against liberal opinions— 
against the principles of spiritual Christianity? Alas, they may 
again rejoice in their victories, but their victories will not be per- 
manent. The advocates of truth will be often defeated—they 
may sink in despair; but, in spite of their defeats and their de- 
spondency, their cause must ultimately triumph. We have faith 
in truth, and faith in Providence. We repose on the sublime 


promise of the Eternal—that the seed of the woman shall bruise 
the serpent’s head. 
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Arr. III.—Russta, from the French of the Marquis De Cus- 
TINE—THE EnetisH Woman in Russta—Rwussia AS IT 18, 
by Counr A. De Gurowsxi. New York: Appleton & Co. 
WHILE we write, the drama of European war steadily pro- 

gresses. We watch its developments with more interest than be- 

longs to any spectacle of a similar character for the past two cen- 
turies. The campaigns of Napoleon did not exhibit in their prog- 
ress the same material for thought as to the future. Beginning 
with the theory of a republican general, his policy soon assumed 
an imperial type. He did not so much attempt to change the 
form of European governments, as to confirm them, and hold 
them, when confirmed, in subordination to the great central power 
which he designed as the balance-wheel of the European system. 

His ideas of change in their internal polity looked only to a greater 

perfection in the machinery of government. The contest involved 

no result tending to a change in the system of any of the king- 
doms or empires, which he overran or entered. ‘The practical re- 
sult was, that when the allies determined anew the boundaries of 

France, the remainder of Europe was unchanged. There were 

dismantled fortresses and ruined cities, but the forms of law and 

custom, within which the people of Austria, Prussia and Italy 
had crystallized, remained unaltered. 

The present war would seem at first view to involve no larger 
consequences. We believe that it will make no changes in the 
map of Europe. It will be disastrous and bloody to all the pow- 
ers engaged. It will cost enormous sums of money, and entail a 
heavy national debt upon the belligerent parties; but it must end 
without any settlement of the question which it was commenced 
to determine. The allies may take Sebastopol, but they cannot 
hold it. If they could hold it for years, they would but postpone 
the period of its cession. They may exact from Russia declara- 
tions of a want of purpose to occupy permanently the Principalities, 
but Russia is an autocracy, and the road lies open always to Mol- 
davia and Wallachia. They may exact from Russia a right to 
navigate the Black Sea, but they cannot close its waters to the 
future progress of Russian ships to the Golden Horn. They may 
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limit their own naval force, and that of Russia, in those waters, 
but they cannot prevent the construction of dock-yards on the 
Russian coasts, and the collection of material for a navy, which 
can be created in six months, and manned from the north as 
well as from the south. They may obtain declarations of peace, 
but they cannot disarm the millions of men who may, day by day, 
perfect their organization for future warfare behind the barrier 
afforded by treaty and protocol, for a new armament. 

England and France may do all these things; but we greatly 
doubt if they will. They can and will leave their bodies in the 
trenches around Sebastopol. They may and can, perhaps, oc- 
cupy a portion of the town temporarily. It is within the range of 
possibility that they may seize the whole fortification of Sebastopol, 
though we greatly doubt that possibility. But if that were done, 
all would be done which they could do. Russia and Russian 
power would be as distant as ever from assault. Their material 
guarantee would be a pile of ruined fortresses and useless guns, 
worth no more than the few square miles they would occupy. 
Peace would be farther off then than now. Security to Europe 
would be more remote. The ferment in Europe would be more 
active, and it is that ferment, working more and more visibly as 
this war advances, which will work the material results of this 
war, in Russia no less than in Turkey, in France also, in Aus- 
tria and Prussia, and in England more than any. 

We might follow the example of most writers and prophesy 
of things to come. But it were an idle task. The wisest ob- 
server, in our judgment, of the great spectacle which the drama 
of the nationsipresents, is he who does not philosophize upon the 
future, but considers the present, that he may understand the fu- 
ture when it comes. ‘The rising cloud, which every eye can see, 
may bring with it a whirlwind that shall desolate the land, or it 
may drop down showers upon the earth that shall make it fruitful 
as a garden. When it has come and passed, we can understand 
the desolation or fertility of the scene. Before it comes, we can 
only say, if it proves a whirlwind, here is a tree it may destroy—a 
castle it may make defenceless—a broad river whose banks it may 
cause to overflow. If it proves to be a rain, here is a barren tree 
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that may blossom—a field that may put forth grain—an empty 
channel which it may fill, Who does more than this is wiser in 
his conceit than Solomon of old, and who does less, uses not the 
eyes which God has given him. 

It is that we may aid our readers in understanding one portion of 
the drama to be developed, that we now write. We propose to 
sketch briefly the character of that Russian nation which has set 
its armies in the field against those of France and England. We 
will look at them in their social divisions, in their homes, in their 
opinions, in their occupations, that we may be better able to un- 
derstand their position from time to time in this struggle, and 
what it may be when this struggle is closed. In the fulfilment of 
this purpose we shall use the opinions of three travelers only, 
who have thoroughly observed Russia. 

The first circumstance which impressed the Marquis de Custine 
on coming into contact with the Russians in 1839, was the ex- 
traordinary submissiveness with which they paid their homage to 
their superiors. He was then at Ems, where the hereditary grand 
duke, Alexander, who is now emperor, had lately arrived. The 
prince was then about twenty years of age, handsome, though of 
full habit and of a modest and unassuming deportment. Custine 
professed to discern in his countenance strongly marked traits of 
dissimulation. These convinced him that the prince was des- 
tined to be called to the throne. We confess that it seems to 
have been an easy prophecy to speculate upon the future of an 
hereditary grand duke. But in Russia, as in France, to have 
the legal right to succeed to the throne, is not always a guarantee 
of its exercise or permanence. We wonder if the marquis ever 
studied with as close a scrutiny the face of Charles the Tenth of 
France, or the expression of the Duc de Bordeaux. 

As the traveler approached Cronstadt the imperial fleet was 
taking advantage of the summer months to sail in the waters near 
St. Petersburg. This play-thing of the autocrat was then as use- 
less as it is when the English and French squadrons are in the 
Baltic. With no enemy to molest its progress, the most adven- 
turous vessels of the royal squadron rarely went beyond Copen- 
hagen. In the expedition which De Custine witnessed, one of 
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the greatest perils to be encountered befell the squadron. One 
of the vessels ran upon a sand bank and became a wreck. No 
one was lost or frightened even, except the captain, who had 
Siberia in prospect. 

De Custine could not discover from his companions whether 
Cronstadt commanded all the approaches to St. Petersburg. He 
doubted it. Later observers, however, among whom the most 
critical has been Sir Charles Napier, seem to have been of the 
opinion that Cronstadt had fulfilled the intention of its founders. 
De Custine had a more correct opportunity of ascertaining the 
rigor of the custom-house regulations. A ‘‘ perfumed cerberus,”’ 
as he irreverently calls the visiting officer, greatly disturbed his 
composure. His troubles, which were those of travelers in most 
countries, in his own more than any, were soon over, and he was 
remitted to the tender mercies of a St. Petersburg hotel. His 
description of it is too graphic, not to be recorded. ‘‘ The air of 
this lodging resembles that of a lime-kiln, choked with dust, and 
charged with exhalations of insects, mingled with musk, forming 
altogether an atmosphere that is insupportable.” 

The ‘‘ camp of granite,”’ as he calls St. Petersburg, led De Cus- 
tine “‘ to doubt the compassion of the Deity.”’ He fancied when 
he looked upon its inhabitants that he beheld some resurrection, 
and that he was in the presence of a people of the old Testament. 
The Emperor Nicholas, with his body tightly girded at the loins, 
and with his stomach pushed into his chest, seemed to him some 
prepared giant. Expression and manner indicated the master, 
set above all, who was to be gazed at and worshiped. The 
empress, ever gentle and graceful as she was then, seemed a 
part of a system to him. The author quotes the saying of a Po- 
lish lady, who remembered in a sarcasm her nationality even at 
the court of her master—‘‘ The empress had exhausted herself in 
grand dukes.” 

But we must remember that this sarcastic description is part of 
a chapter which records a marriage of affection; a circumstance 
remarkable in private life, and a miracle in royal households. 
She remembered the marriage of the Grand Duchess Maria to the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg. It was a marriage which death soon 
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dissulved in 1852. The son of that Count de Pahlen, who 
officiated at the murder of Paul, aided in the ceremonies at 
the marriage of Paul’s grand-daughter. History leaves us to 
conjecture whether the father did not more effectually serve 
Alexander than did the son accomplish the desires of the daugh- 
ter of Nicholas. 

The Russian ladies of the court impressed De Custine with the 
idea that they were copies. They seemed to produce, as a result, 
elegance without taste. They are less handsome than the men. 
Yet they might fall short of his standard, and be worthy of admi- 
ration. ‘There is no type of manly beauty more perfect than the 
Sclavonian. Our Saxon standard is coarse and clumsy, com- 
pared with it. Southern vivacity is engrafted upon the larger 
form and more graceful figures of the men of the north. The 
spirit of Antinous passes into the robustness of Hercules. 

De Custine’s work contains a curious chapter, giving a conver- 
sation which he had with the emperor. It related to the cireum- 
stances of that prince’s ascent to the throne. The reader may 
peruse it with advantage. Since the war has broken out, a ru- 
mor has been circulated that Nicholas showed cowardice on that 
occasion. This story, however, is but an invention of the jour- 
nalists. His heroism is undoubted. The gift of bravery is no 
prerogative of the poor or needy. Nicholas may well claim a 
place beside William the Third of England. French authors 
probably held him to be a coward, because he knelt at the altar 
with his empress before he went out to confront the revolted 
troops. If there is less pure religion in Russia than in France, 
there is more devotional feeling. It would perhaps, to-day, 
affect the Parisian populace with mirth, if Louis Napoleon were 
to observe this habit of reverence. Yet it is as brave to invoke 
the aid of God upon encountering a peril, as it is to attribute an 
escape from the pistol of an assassin to destiny. 

One phrase uttered by the emperor, in this conversation with 
De Custine, deserves a record. It sounded strange to his hearer, 
perhaps, who remembered the government of Louis Philippe, but 
it impresses us with a sense of its truth. He said: “I can un- 
derstand republicanism : it is a plain and straight-forward govern- 
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ment—or at least it might be so; I can understand absolute 
monarchy, for I am myself the head of such an order of things ; 
but I cannot understand a representative monarchy: it is the go- 
vernment of lies, fraud and corruption: and I would rather fall 
back even upon China, than ever adopt it.” The countrymen of 
Thiers and Odillon Barrot may understand this. We can ap- 
proximate it to its more perfect comprehension. De Custine took 
a view of it which does no credit to a representative monarchy, 
though it was a picturesque allusion from the lips of one who had 
himself left a city which was not a granite camp, but a station 
for an armed police; for what else was Paris under Louis Phil- 
ippe? He said, in reply to his august companion, that a repre- 
sentative government was but a truce between democracy and 
monarchy, under the auspices of two very mean tyrants, fear and 
interest. Did he foresee how soon that truce would be broken in 
France? Eight years afterwards it was violated by king and 
people. They have since patched up another truce, binding the 
broken vessel of state with hoops of iron. France is daily draw- 
ing nearer to the autocratic standard of excellence. 

But the emperor surely jested, when he spoke of his experi- 
ment as a representative sovereign in Poland. He was this in 
name only, while he was absolutely master in fact. It must have 
troubled him to make autocracy seem submissive to forms of con- 
stitutional law. His viceroys cured the incongruity in part. His 
garrisons did the rest. Poland will no longer perplex his ghost, 
or the will of his successor. St. Petersburg is not now more at 
his feet than Warsaw. The crown of Poland is but the ornament 
of his jewel box, and its constitution is a study for antiquarians. 

The late emperor often said that St. Petersburg was not Russia. 
It is not, in the sense that Parisis France. But it is in some 
senses. It is the flowering of the rugged but grafted trunk of 
Russian civilization. It is a city of marble squares and wooden 
suburbs—of palaces and huts. In Russia there is but small so- 
cial space between the noble and the serf. There is less interval 
between their dwellings. As civilization and barbarism exist to- 
gether in Russia, so the streets of the capital end in the desert. 
The city is an encampment of palaces. 
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The houses give this idea in its full force. Magnificent with- 
out, and splendid within, they afford no means of true comfort. 
The domestics have no homes. They find a shelter under the 
roof. They have the habits of the Italian servants, without the 
excuse of the Italian climate. In the brief summer, they sleep 
where they sit down; and, in the long winter, they gather round 
the nearest stove. Every apartment has the traces of their hasty 
repose. ‘They colonize the chairs and sofas, on which they rest. 
They love the bath for themselves, but begrudge it to their ap- 
parel. 

As these people are treated within, so are they treated out of 
doors. It is enough for them to live. Having that blessing, they 
hold the privilege subject to the use of those who are their supe- 
riors. A feldjager, or other government officer, is lord of their 
persons. If they interrupt or annoy him—if they stay by an ac- 
cident his free passage along the thoroughfares, they are beaten 
unmercifully. We do not remember to have seen any where such 
treatment as Russian travelers describe the ‘‘ commons” as ha- 
bitually receiving, except in Brazil. There the blacks are cudg- 
eled at the pleasure of all in authority, unless these blacks have 
obtained their freedom. Nor is this amusement confined to the 
men. Our clever female traveler, the English woman, whose 
book is one of our texts, records her experience of a Polish lady, 
whom she waited for to accompany her to the opera. She was 
in the room next to the dressing room of her friend. A Joud al- 
tercation was heard, and a heavy fall. The chamber-maid had 
gone down. ‘The lady came out smiling and unconcerned. But 
the blow had been a good one; it had carried with it two front 
teeth. But shall we save the national character of the Polish 
women, by an example within our own observation? We will 
state the truth, but generalize from a fear of our own safety. It 
was in South America, we will not say on which coast, that 
we saw a quarrel occur between a lady and a well looking ne- 
gress, who had not wholly forgotten the manners of the coast of 
Africa. She was rude. The little hand of the mistress slipped 
down to the high-heeled shoe she wore, and in a moment it de- 
scended with emphasis upon the head of the offender. The Afri- 
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can fell with the noise of a beaten gong. We escaped in the 
melee. But such instances, no more than that of the well 
thumped gardener, of whom the English woman tells us, are not 
fairly to be taken as the rule of female conduct in Russia towards 
domestics. For instance, was it fair in the English woman to 
cite, as an illustration of social manners, the example of the pro- 
prietress who maimed children for the reason that she gave? 
She said, ‘¢ C’etait pour me distraire.”? She was properly sent to 
Siberia. Yet there is a pathos in her plea. She lived in the 
country, and in Russia. No wonder she lacked excitement. 

In truth, the relations subsisting between the masters and mis- 
tresses and their. serfs, in Russia, are so devoid of all sympathy 
and kindness, that incidents abound which collectors and lovers 
of the horrible may accumulate. Our English friend has an end- 
less appetite for these records, and the reader will find her pages 
supplied with the gleanings of her ten years’ experience. We 
fancy that stories have been palmed upon her by some lover of 
the marvelous, who knew that she had a book in prospect, but 
there may be a large share of truth in the narration. We should 
not like the experiment of being subject to the will of a woman, 
who was without education, resources or refinement, who saw 
nothing year after year but the estates of her husband, and to 
whom perhaps that husband was not altogether acceptable. 

The experience of the peasant or serf varies with his relation 
to his chief. They number in all about forty millions, and are 
composed of two principal divisions,—the free or crown peasants, 
and the serfs. ‘The crown peasants are dependent on the em- 
peror alone, and they cannot, after they have become the property 
of the crown, be transferred again to private ownership. This 
was the result of a generous ukase of Alexander, while he was 
yet quite young, and his successor did not depart from the rule. 
These free peasants, for relatively they are free, are divided into 
communes. These communes practically enjoy to a large extent 
the privilege of free government. Each regulates its internal 
affairs by means of a communal board. Regular elections are 
held for those who discharge official duties in connection with 
the commune. These duties are of two characters, general or 
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public, and special, as relating to each commune. The free or 
crown peasants alone vote for those who fulfil the more public 
duties, but serfs living within the limits of the commune can par- 
ticipate in the election of other petty offices. The elections are 
all decided by the majority, and are mostly triennial. 

The system of these elections bears a close resemblance to our 
electoral colleges. Each five hundred male householders are en- 
titled to choose an elector, who must be thirty years of age, have 
a house and some land, be the father of a family, and have re- 
ceived no corporal punishment. These electors meet in the capital 
of the district in which they live, and select their officers. The 
selections are made sometimes by ballot, but oftenest by lottery. 
The elections for the villages and hamlets are conducted in the 
same manner. ‘These crown peasants can, with the permission of 
their communes, go to any quarter of the empire they please. It 
is only necessary that they should pay their proportion of the 
taxes of the commune to which they belong. ‘The certificate of 
this body is a guarantee of their respectability. They can labor 
where they will, without molestation, and may contract for goy- 
ernment works even without giving security, as other contractors 
are obliged to. 

The serfs proper, who are about twenty millions in number, are 
practically in the same relation to their masters as our slaves. 
The single marked difference between the two classes is that the 
negro in this country may be sold separate from the plantation. 
The serf is sold only with the soil. If this last rule is violated, 
they become crown peasants, and have new privileges. The agri- 
cultural serfs live in hamlets, and are for the most part organized 
into communes, similar to those of the crown peasants. But they 
have no legal right to organize in this manner. They have the 
privilege only by the consent of their owners. The proprietors 
sometimes find the system of advantage to them. The commu- 
nity is able to pay a revenue, which could not be derived from 
the labor of its members, working under the master’s eye. A 
similar system obtains among the slaves in the cities of Brazil. 
The house serfs are generally set apart for labors of a domestic 
character. They are servants, workmen, mechanics, stewards, 
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and sometimes even business agents. They often leave home, 
furnished with a permit from their masters. The floating popula- 
tion of the larger cities is composed of them. It is a strange fea- 
ture in this institution of serfdom that the revenue derived from 
the serf, when thus absent from his master, does not seem to de- 
pend upon the extent of his earnings. Some are wealthy trades- 
men, and yet pay only the customary commutation fee. 

The communal feature to which we have just referred, is an 
extraordinary phase of Russian civilization. It is difficult to tell 
in what it found an origin. Its convenience in a despotic gov- 
ernment is nearly as great as in a free state. The lesser cares 
of legislation are taken from the public authorities. The masses, 
to a certain extent, govern themselves. Yet these communes, if 
conveniences now to the autocrat, will surely one day become 
nurseries of more liberal principles in government. Within their 
limits the serf and court peasant are alike educated to some forms 
of self-rule. Indeed, so thorough is this local organization, that 
were the central power of the government withdrawn, the people 
could live in order and quiet under them. Czarism might perish 
in an out-break of the military, but this system would stand. It 
is steadily supplanting the old Boyard influence that once con- 
trolled Russia. Yet we believe that it would not result in any 
alteration of the despotic basis of power, if the Romanoff dy- 
nasty were exterminated. The noble would be obliged to give 
the burgher and peasant, and perhaps the serf even, a voice in the 
selection of the new czar; but, if a new czar was chosen to 
take the place of the descendants of that Michael Romanoff, who 
was first elected autocrat, the person chosen would rule as an 
autocrat. The time may come in the next century, when this 
autocracy shall find a constitutional limit. If it does, it will be 
owing to the commune system, which has in so extraordinary a 
manner grown to be a part of Russian civilization. 

The reflections of Gurowski upon the future of Russia are as 
well worth studying as most speculations. Perhaps he has more 
minutely studied that country than any modern writer. It is to 
the communal system that he looks for the regeneration of Rus- 
sia. But, we know not why, Gurowski fills us with distrust. He 
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speaks advisedly, and with a full mind; but while we read, we 
doubt if he has shown us his whole mind. There is in his pages 
a mixed laudation and hate, which disturbs a calm judgment. 
It is as if he remembered the power of Russia, even in absence, 
fearing it while he d+scribed and detested it. 

But it is certain that the future of the crown peasants and of 
the serfs is the future of Russia, for they are forty millions in 
number. The proposition need only be stated to be received. 
By service in the army, the condition of the crown peasant is not 
materially affected. On his discharge, he has but a larger choice 
of residence. But he goes to his home witha fuller mind. Con- 
tact with his fellows—military service—observation—educated 
him to some extent. As a military colonist, he takes a higher 
rank in the social scale. War, moreover, is no mean instructor 
in civilization. The effect of war, however, is not so direct upon 
him as upon the serf. To be a soldier, is to be free, and to be 
called upon by a ukase of the emperor is to be a soldier. It is 
in this process of recruiting that the czar clashes most with the 
interests of the proprietor. The number demanded must be sup- 
plied, and each serf furnished becomes free, and the privilege of 
freedom is extended also to his wife. Conscription, therefore, 
such as this, weakens the power of the proprietor, and is a boon 
to the serf. It may not be, and is not always so accounted by 
him. He does not know if he will live to enjoy his freedom, 
and his army life is but a more wretched servitude. But yet, in 
the lot of those who live, a change is effected. They return to 
their communes, or go to the military colonies with large privi- 
leges. Though they never become officers, they remain to some 
extent soldiers, and also free. 

The effect of a long continued war in Russia is to weaken the 
bonds of serfdom, and to elevate the people of Russia. It de- 
presses only the power of the nobles. It increases the force, 
number and intelligence of the commune system. It may not for 
a century interfere with despotism, but it promotes individual free- 
dom, and lays the foundation for a more liberal government in 
time to come. It is to this great result that every year of war 
largely contributes. 
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The middle class of Russia, that is, the freemen, who are em- 
ployed in commerce and agriculture, but who are not dependent 
upon government employment, do not of themselves exercise any 
marked influence upon affairs. Nor is it likely that they will, in 
any phase which the contest may assume. Their interests are 
mainly in the direction of peace. Some are military and naval 
contractors, and derive advantage from the war. But these are 
few. To the extent of their power the free middle classes will 
have element of discontent during the war. It will be their fate 
to coalesce more perfectly with those living under the commune 
system, as that system is developed. 

The next order above the serfs and freemen living in the com- 
munes, is the Tchinn, or the civil employees of the government. 
They are arranged in classes, corresponding with the divisions in 
military rank. From their entire dependence upon the govern- 
ment, they have obtained deservedly, or undeservedly, a bad name 
in Russia. ‘To illustrate our meaning, we may say that they en- 
joy the popularity which usually attaches to police and custom- 
house officers in the remainder of Europe and America. They are 
segregated in rank and interest alike from the nobles, the freemen 
and the serfs. They are a species of personal aristocracy. Their 
dependence is on the government. As it fares, so they will fare. 
Their character is notoriously bad as a class. Bribery is univer- 
sal, and peculation is no less general. We desire, however, to 
limit this public character to those who occupy the seven lower 
classes of the Tchinn. The eighth class acquires the same rights 
with the hereditary nobility. From this point up to the highest 
class, the vices of the Tchinn are less notorious, but we fear that 
they do not less exist. It was when commenting upon the vices 
of the superior grades, that Nicholas is reported to have said that 
he was the only man in Russia, who did not peculate. 

The nobility have been in past reigns, and are at this time, the 
important power in the state, next to the emperor and the armies 
he commands. ‘The nobles only can hold serfs. They have the 
exclusive possession of all the higher civil offices and of all mili- 
tary offices. It is obligatory upon them to enter public service in 
some way. If they fail for three generations to fulfil this duty, 
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they forfeit their hereditary nobility. They select the judiciary 
for the municipal divisions of the empire. But as they are obliged 
to enter public service, so, when they have entered, are they de- 
pendent on the emperor and subject to his commands. The sys- 
tem gives them no influence beyond what is afforded by the im- 
perial will. They are compressed between two forces. Their 
influence is restrained by the absolute power of their master on 
the one side, and is checked by the dislike, distrust and isolation 
of the freemen who are not ennobled. 

It would be easy to describe them by adopting asa type the 
young man whose libertinism at Moscow is described by De Cus- 
tine, or by selecting some more intellectual and cultivated man, 
who has produced an agreeable impression as a traveler, or as a 
diplomatist. Neither standard would be true. ‘There are de- 
bauchees among the Russian nobles, and there are accomplished 
gentlemen and scholars. The same criticism may be passed upon 
the nobles of all lands. In England there are instances as greatly 
diversified, as any which Russia can exhibit. That nation has 
known in the last few years its Marquis of Landsdowne, and its 
Marquis of Waterford. The evil which besets the Russian no- 
bility, and which is fatal to all true greatness of character, is its 
dependence upon the emperor. The blight of autocracy is upon 
it, as upon every thing in that country. Whatever may be the 
privileges of this favored class, it can only walk in the paths ap- 
pointed for it. Its energies in peace are exhausted in the routine 
of official duty, or in the imitation of the pleasures of more refined 
countries. In war it is, like all—the servant of the one master. 

The army is to a large extent officered by the hereditary no- 
bility. The personal nobility are inferior to them in number. 
But there is ample reason, in the past history of Russia, to know 
that it is discipline, and not affection, which makes the army obey 
its officers. The army loves the serf better thanthe noble. ‘The 
increased importance which the army will acquire, during a pro- 
tracted war, will not add to the power of the nobility. The people 
and the throne may become stronger, but the nobles will become 
weaker. It has not been supposed that autocracy would regret 
their greater weakness. Conspiracies originate where a few 
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families are powerful more frequently than when a great space 
intervenes between the throne and the people. 

The clergy in Russia form a class, the influence of which must 
always be taken into account in an estimate of the future of Rus- 
sia. Peter the Great assumed, after the fashion of Henry the 
Eighth, supremacy in the church. His pretensions were tolerated 
by a far more devout obedience. The system is interwoven with 
that of the civil government. The czar nominates the hierarchy, 
and they are supported from the treasury of the state. The 
mighty levers of religious influence are altogether in the hands of 
the emperor. More than once has this power been effectually 
used in exciting the enthusiasm of the people. In the contests 
now progressing, the national devotion to the church has been in- 
voked with great effect. The war has been made to appear a 
strife for the existence of the Greek religion, and for its vindica- 
tion against the Turks and their allies. France and England are 
held up as enemies of the cross of Christ. Russia is declared to 
be the only champion of the true religion in Europe. Her priests 
dream of processions and the holy sepulchre, and her emperor of 
adding the title of its protector, permanently, to the long array of 
his dignities. 

Such are the classes which exert a chief influence in Russia. 
It is a people of castes, less strongly marked than in India, but 
still existing. Czarism is the mould in which they are formed, 
and to which they cohere. Of most despotisms it may be said 
that coherence is wanting in the constituent parts. This criti- 
cism would not be true of Russia. The whole fabric of society 
rests upon despotism as on a corner-stone. For a century, there 
must be a despotic government or none. It will not be otherwise 
until the communal system shall acquire political significance. 
Then Russia will become a representative monarchy, like France. 
How much nearer it will be to freedom, when this change is per- 
fected, we may inquire of Victor Hugo, or of Louis Blanc. 

Statesmen in England and France affect to wonder at the con- 
dyct of Austria and Prussia. We cannot share this astonish- 
ment. Why should they not temporize. They have nothing to 
gain from taking part in the present war. They could only ex- 
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haust themselves, and plant the seeds for future intestinal com- 
motions. Prussia and Austria need ali their force to remain 
Prussia and Austria. Their parts cohere with difficulty, even 
under the bonds of their military organization. If in the present 
state of popular opinion they exhausted their armies and their 
treasuries in war, the emperors would be face to face with the 
people, who are never exhausted. Besides, if Russian power 
overshadows these empires, it also protects them. What could 
they look for from England or France? Opinion in another coun- 
try would do more to advance than to check a revolution in Vienna 
and Berlin, and the French remember the boundaries of France 
under the old empire. The position of Austria and Prussia is 
inconvenient to the allies, but it will be maintained. ‘Their inter- 
ests make them peace-makers. It is this franchise which they 
will one day discharge. Their formal arbitraments will settle the 
dispute now pending, when war has exhausted all parties and dis- 
posed all to listen to terms of accommodation. 

It may be a peace honorable in terms to England and France, 
but will it be so in fact? Men will not ask for an answer. They 
will look for Sebastopol and Cronstadt, and see them written in 
large characters on the maps of Russian territory. 
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Arr. IV.—Lamartine—His Lire anp Works. 

(Euvres de Lamartine. Bruxelles, 1844. 

History of the Girondists, or Personal Memoirs of the Pa- 
triots of the French Revolution. From unpublished sources. 
By Aupnonse DE Lamartine. 3 vols. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1848. 

Travels in the East, including a Journey in the Holy Land, 
By AvpHonse DE Lamarrtine. With a Memoir of the Au- 
thor. 2vols. Edinburgh: Wm. and Robert Chambers. 1850. 

Les Confidences. Confidential Disclosures. By ALPHONSE DE 
Lamartine. Translated from the French by Eugene Piun- 
KETT. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1849. 


We have long been accustomed to poets’ complaints of the 
neglect of the age in which they Jive, and wearied with their 
appeals to posterity. Few of these, however, reach that tribunal 
which is so earnestly implored to decide upon those merits that 
have so strangely escaped the notice of contemporaries. One 
would suppose that the swan was ever an ‘ugly duck”? in the eyes 
of his neighbors and friends, and that it is only when his dying 
voice floods the river-banks with unearthly melody that they per- 
ceive and bewail their life-long error. So thoroughly has this 
notion penetrated the whole tissue of literature, that one runs the 
risk of being considered hopelessly heretical, who presumes to 
suspect its justice. Sad figures are supposed to throng the tem- 
ple of Fame. Homer’s gray beard bowed in the degradation of 
mendicancy in those very cities which, after his death, contended 
so eagerly for the honor of having given him birth; Dante, his 
proud features saddened with the memory of his tremendous 
vision, wandering in exile far from his beloved Florence ; Milton, 
poor, deserted, blind, waiting patiently in his solitary garret for a 
summons to that heaven into which his imagination so often 
soared—these are the gloomy pictures which are given us of a 
poet’s life. 

For ourselves, we boldly avow our disbelief of this common 
story of contemporaneous neglect. We are persuaded that Ho- 
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mer’s songs delighted the fierce warriors who listened to him, and 
won for him hearty applause and more substantial favors. As 
for Dante and Milton, they lived in stormy times, and suffered for 
their political opinions. Their poetry, however, was highly 
esteemed. The children in the streets, we are told, used to slink 
away, when the stern features of the Florentine gloomed upon 
their sports, and to whisper to one another: ‘¢ There goes the man 
who has been in hell!” When a poet’s fame has reached chil- 
dren, it has gone very far. Milton, too, was by no means un- 
known in the age in which he wrote. Three thousand copies of 
his great poem were sold during his life, and this, considering the 
number of readers in that day, was far from discouraging. 

Whatever may be thought of the past, poets in our day cannot 
complain with any justice of the public. Every village has its 
bard, every little country newspaper its pet versifier. No one can 
write tolerably readable rhymes without immediately receiving his 
wages in praise. Critics have become panegyrists. If we be- 
lieve the Reviews, this is the Augustan age of literature. Mr. 
Gilfillan alone has introduced to the world a galaxy of first class 
poets, and we are afraid to offer a conjecture as to the number of 
successful rivals of Milton, enrolled on the books of the New 
England Mutual Admiration Society. On some future occasion, 
we hope to pay our respects to this septentrional literary constel- 
lation; at present we have to cross the ocean for a theme. 

M. Alphonse de Lamartine has no occasion to appeal to pos- 
terity. His has been a brilliant career of successful literary 
adventure. His first publication was received with a warmth and 
heartiness of approbation, rarely equaled and never surpassed. 
Like Byron, ‘‘ he woke one morning and found himself famous.” 
He has enjoyed the happy privilege of living in the atmosphere 
of his own praises. Envy and detraction have failed to dim the 
lustre of his reputation. ‘The Cerberus of criticism, charmed by 
his presence, has forgotten to growl, and humbly fawns upon 
him. He presents the unheard-of spectacle of a poet (‘ cred 
posteri””) satiated with adulation, and weary of his own renown. 
Like Prospero, he has broken his magic wand at the acme of suc- 
cess and abandoned those spells which enchanted the world. 
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Such a phenomenon is certainly worthy the attention of a re- 
viewer. 

This poet’s life has itself been a poem—but a poem of the 
modern French school, full of exaggerated sentiment and melo- 
dramatic positions. He has sketched the history of his youth in 
‘‘ Les Confidences,’? and the newspapers have recorded the va- 
rious attitudes of his political career. The drop is now down, 
and we take advantage of the circumstance to review the former 
acts of this French “Life Drama,”’ hoping that it may rise 
again on some striking tableau before the green curtain of the 
grave-yard shuts the stage from our sight for ever. 

Our author was born at Macon, a small town on the Saone, a 
few leagues from Lyons, on the 21st of October, 1792. The 
biography, prefixed to the third volume of that edition of the 
History of the Girondins which we have under consideration, 
informs us that his family name was De Prat, but that he changed 
it to Lamartine, in compliment to a maternal uncle, from whom 
he received a large accession of fortune. The biographer gives 
no authority for his statement, and we must be permitted to doubt 
its correctness, since his mother’s name was Des Roys, and since, 
moreover, in ‘‘ Les Confidences,” the poet speaks of his father 
and uncles as bearing the name which he has rendered famous. 

His grand-father was a nobleman who had attained the rank of 
captain of cavalry in the armies of Louis XV, and had received 
the cross of St. Louis at the battle of Fontenoy. On his return 
from the wars, he increased his own handsome fortune by a mar- 
riage with a rich heiress of Franche Comte, who bore him six 
children, three sons and three daughters. The law of primogen- 
iture being then in full operation, the second son was forced into 
the priesthood, and the third was put into the army, a position 
which, according to the absurd customs of the times, doomed 
him to a celibacy almost as hopeless as that of his clerical brother. 
Such regulations as these were admirably calculated for rearing 
Chevaliers de Faublas, gay gentlemen who would not marry, lést 
they should entail poverty upon the descendants of an ancient 
house, but who were perfectly free to revenge themselves upon 
society, and who rarely failed to exercise that privilege. 
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The eldest son became too ill to think of matrimony, and the 
name was consequently threatened with extinction. At this turn 
of affairs, he suggested to his father the propriety of inducing the 
chevalier to marry. A terrible shock was inflicted upon the feel- 
ings of the family, and the serious consideration of so revolution- 
ary a project was deferred from year to year. 

Two of the sisters had been thrust into convents, and the third 
had taken the vows of a canoness. The latter resided in her own 
house, where she entertained a charming guest, Alice des Roys, 
the daughter of the steward of the Duke of Orleans. Her mother 
was the under-governess of that prince’s children, and she herself 
had been the playmate of the future cilizen-king. Educated in 
the faith of the Church of Rome, to which she readily adhered, 
her youthful mind had nevertheless been powerfully influenced by 
the opinions of Voltaire, D’Alembert, Grimm and Rousseau, with 
all of whom her mother had been acquainted. She had entered 
the chapter, but had not taken the vows. Our poet describes her 
from a portrait, as exquisitely beautiful, and draws quite a flatter- 
ing picture of the strength and purity of her character, as well as 
of the extent and variety of her accomplishments. 

It is not at all wonderful that the chevalier, then in his thirty- 
eighth year, but full of enthusiasm which he concealed under cold 
and somewhat severe manners, fell desperately in love with his 
sister’s friend. The sister aided his suit, and soon the fair Alice 
reciprocated his passion. His family opposed the marriage, but 
finally gave way, and the lovers were united just as the first thun- 
ders of the revolution began to mutter. 

The chevalier left his bride for the army a short time before the 
terrible 10th of August. He fought in defence of the monarch 
and the palace, and was wounded by a bullet. He attempted to 
escape, but was seized while crossing the river, taken to Vaugi- 
rard and confined in a cellar. Here he was recognized by a 
municipal officer, the gardener of one of his relatives, who saved 
his life and facilitated his escape. He then returned home and 
remained in total obscurity, till revolutionary fury became so vio- 
lent that an ancient name was sufficient to insure destruction to its 


owner. 
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One night the populace broke into the old nobleman’s house 
and carried off him, his two eldest sons, and his three daughters 
to Autun. The chevalier, for some unknown reason, was not 
taken with them, but was imprisoned at Macon. His wife, who 
was then nursing our poet, was allowed to remain in her father- 
in-law’s house, under the supervision of a few republican soldiers. 

‘< Does it ecxite surprise,” asks our author, ‘‘ that those men, 
who date their lives from such dark days, have infused a gloomy 
taste and a shade of melancholy into the genius of the French 
people? Virgil, Cicero, Tibullus, Horace himself, who gave that 
character to the genius of the Romans, were they not also born 
during the great civil wars of Rome, and greeted at their entrance 
into the world by the noise of the proscriptions of Marius, Sylla 
and Cesar? Think of the feelings of pity or terror which agi- 
tated the bosoms of the Roman mothers while they bore those 
men in their wombs! Think of the milk, soured by tears, which 
I myself drew from the breast of my mother while the whole 
family was suffering a captivity which generally terminated in 
death !—while the husband she adored was on the steps of the 
scaffold, and while she herself was a captive in her own deserted 
dwelling, guarded by ferocious soldiers who watched her tears to 
make her tenderness a crime and to insult her sorrow !” 

The chevalier was imprisoned in the Ursuline convent, which 
was used as a sort of supplementary jail, the zeal of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal having filled the others to overflowing. Fortu- 
nately for him, he was thoroughly acquainted with the house, and 
the jailor happened to be one of his own old soldiers. Under 
these circumstances, he enjoyed privileges for which others might 
sigh in vain. He had a choice of rooms and obtained the favor 
of being lodged alone in a corner of the garret. From the dor- 
mer-window of his apartment he could see the roof of his old 
dwelling, and he used to spend hours gazing upon it. 

His wife, knowing the place of his confinement, went to live 
in a small house immediately opposite the convent. The same 
feeling which induced him to spend so much time at his window, 
prompted her to do the same, that she might at least be able to see 
the walls that inclosed her husband. Naturally their eyes met and 
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they soon established a sort of telegraph. The wife wrote in 
large characters what she wished to communicate; the husband 
replied by signs. Not satisfied with this, however, her feminine 
ingenuity devised a scheme for a completercorrespondence. ‘The 
chevalier, being a knight of the Arquebuse, always kept in his 
house a bow and arrows. With these his lady practiced daily till 
she had acquired sufficient skill to be sure of her mark at the dis- 
tance of a few feet. She then shot into his window an arrow 
carrying a string. To the cord a letter was attached, and by 
it, under cover of the night, pens, ink and paper were sent over 
to him. He replied at his leisure, and before day-break his let- 
ters were drawn back by his affectionate spouse. 

The intimacy did not stop here. The chevalier loved his wife 
dearly, and was willing to run some risk in order to enjoy the 
society of so charming a woman. He made known to her his 
plans, which terrified her at first, but finally received her appro- 
bation. She sent him a file by the same conveyance which took 
their letters. By the aid of this friendly instrument, one of the 
iron bars of the prison was quietly removed and then carefully 
replaced. On a dark night, a strong rope was attached to the 
customary string. Oneend was firmly tied to a post in the lady’s 
garret, the other was made fast to one of the inner bars of the prison- 
window. Upon this the chevalier swung himself across the narrow 
street above the heads of the unsuspecting sentries. Before day, 
he returned, in order not to compromise his wife, reserving this 
method of escape for the eve of his trial before the revolutionary 
tribunal. ‘These visits were kept up, on suitable nights, for 
eighteen months, the entire duration of the chevalier’s confine- 
ment. 

Madame de Lamartine made frequent appeals to the Republi- 
can Commissioners for the liberation of her husband and his 
family, but without success. One of them, however, was moved 
by her beauty, her constancy and her sad condition, as well as by 
the innocent playfulness of her infant son, and to him, in all pro- 
bability, the chevalier was indebted for being forgotten when the 
other prisoners were summoned before the revolutionary tribu- 
nal. At last the head of Robespierre fell under that very blade 
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that, at his command, had sheared off so many. After that, the 
Reign of Terror was over; the prisons were opened; and the 
chevalier, with the rest, was restored to his family. 

The Revolution had been kinder to the Lamartines than to 
most of the noble families of France. Like the father, in the 
Song of the Bell, the aged patriarch of the race, on counting over 
his descendants, missed not one beloved face. Soon after their 
liberation, the father and mother of the family died. 

The property was to have gone to the eldest son, according to 
the intentions of the parents and the customs of the times, but 
the revolution had abolished the law of primogeniture and an- 
nulled the vows of poverty which the abbe and the nuns had ta- 
ken. They claimed and obtained their share of the property, but 
the chevalier, actuated by lofty and romantic notions of honor, 
declined accepting his portion of the estate. By this he seems to 
have accomplished nothing more than the straitening of his own 
circumstances. He retained nothing but Milly, a small estate 
which had been assigned him at his marriage. Here he lived 
and reared his children, adapting himself to his altered circum- 
stances with that happy practical philosophy, which is so charac- 
teristic of the French. 

Here our poet spent his early years under the mild guardian- 
ship of his parents, who exhibited their good sense in allowing 
him to roam freely over the hills about Milly and thus to acquire 
strength and activity, His mother was his chief instructor, and 
she seems to have deserved the warm encomiums he bestows 
upon her. Like most mothers of eminent men, she had a strong 
natural mind, which she had carefully cultivated. Her sensibili- 
ties were delicate to an extreme which common mortals would 
consider ridiculous. She revolted at the idea of slaying animals 
for food, and, like our absurd vegetarians, attributed much of hu- 
man depravity to the flesh-diet of the majority of the race. She 
prohibited this food to her children, and the repugnance to it is, 
in some measure, retained by M. Lamartine to this day. Vege- 
tables, fruit and milk constituted the food of the children, and to 
this our author, with characteristic modesty, ascribes ‘that purity 
of feature, that exquisite sensibility of feeling, and that serene 
gentleness ” which were peculiarly his own. 
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For the rest, her ideas of education were excellent. She had 
acquired that rare skill in teaching children which consists in 
letting them learn. She did not undertake to crowd into their 
young minds a great number of facts, to make prodigies of them, 
but contented herself with educating them, with training and di- 
recting their faculties, and instilling sound morals into their 
youthful hearts. Earnestly, tenderly pious, she made religion so 
lovely in their eyes that they looked upon it as the chief blessing 
of life. She seized every opportunity of giving them lessons in 
goodness, and her life was the most impressive lesson of all. It 
was a sweet incense going up in a perpetual cloud to heaven. 
She opened her heart to her children, simply and without osten- 
tation, and they saw there only love to God and tenderness to all 
his creatures. Nor was hers the piety of the recluse, that churl- 
ish flame which lights and warms a single heart. Like Spen- 
ser’s heroine, she was “ full of great love.”? Her own hands ad- 
ministered to the wants of her poor neighbors, and smoothed the 
pillows of the sick. Her children accompanied her on these 
errands of mercy, and were occasionally rewarded by being the 
dispensers of her charities. A man blest with such a mother may 
be excused for a little excess of enthusiasm in her praise. We 
see plainly enough the origin of his virtues. His foibles are his 
own. 

Children, wrought upon in this way, could not fail to develop 
any individuality they might possess. Lamartine soon exhib- 
ited his tendencies. One of his earliest memories is the eager 
interest with which he listened to the ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered” of 
Tasso, read aloud by his father on winter evenings. This was 
his introduction to that world of the imagination in which he has 
so often reveled. 

Time rolled on, and the necessity of more systematic instruc- 
tion was felt. Latin especially must be acquired. The poet’s 
father, therefore, sent him to school to an old priest, who loved 
his ease and cared far more for the little pittance his pupils 
brought him, than for the progress they made in their studies. 
Indeed, he suffered them to do very much as they pleased, the 
natural consequence of which was that the greater portion of 
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their time was spent in play. A young abbe, who was his as- 
sistant, aided him very much after the fashion of the boy who 
helped his brother to do nothing. 

Our author’s uncles, finding that he learned but little with the 
old priest, finally prevailed upon his parents to send him away to 
school. He was soon disgusted with the discipline and ran 
away, was caught and brought back, but proved so refractory, 
that he was finally sent home. The Jesuits next undertook his 
education, and with their usual sagacity, read his character, 
gained his confidence and respect, and succeeded in making 
something out of him. Like most of the pupils of these remark- 
able men, though he by no means admires the order, he speaks 
of them with great kindness and respect. 

After passing through the prescribed course of education at 
their college at Bellay, he returned to Milly, to lead, for a short 
time, the life of a country gentleman. He divided his time be- 
tween rural sports and reading. His father selected some grave 
works for his perusal, but he did not confine himself to these. A 
circulating library, in the neighborhood, furnished him with a 
stock of novels and romances, which he devoured with all the 
eagerness of a youth just introduced to these fascinating books. 
Like most of the French of his day, who followed the fashion set 
by their great emperor, he went mad over Ossian, and raved in 
rhyme about mists and the ghosts of his fathers. The turgid 
rhetoric of Macpherson coincided perfectly with the ‘‘ Cambyses 
vein”? which was then prevalent in French literature, and our 
poet has never thoroughly emancipated himself from that early 
influence. 

What is an Ossian without a Malvina? Our poet, having 
identified himself with the gray old bard of the nebulous lochs, 
must needs find some “ lonely beam,’”’ some white-armed daugh- 
ter of Toscar. A neighboring gentleman’s daughter, a made- 
moiselle Lucy—being, from all that appears to the contrary, the 
only attractive damsel of his acquaintance,—was immediately in- 
vested by his imagination with the necessary qualities of a poet’s 
love. ‘The two young people rambled over the hills, sought the 
shade of solitary rocks, listened to the roar of foaming streams, 
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and read their beloved bard together under the gloomy shadow 
of pine-trees. Lamartine wrote some dilute and Gallicized Mac- 
phersonisms, for which his youth would have been a sufficient 
apology, had he not had the extreme bad taste to reprint them 
in his maturer years. 

The friends and relatives of the youthful pair laughed at their 
growing attachment, regarding it as one of those golden dreams 
that will float over the morning of our life. An absurd adventure 
of theirs, however, changed the views of these worthy people. 
The two lovers appointed a midnight meeting in winter, appar- 
ently with no more sinister design than to talk about Oscar, Fin- 
gal, and Malvina, under the cold light of the moon. Our poet 
left his house clandestinely, hastened to the residence of his in- 
amorata, gave a signal which was answered, and soon they were 
in one another’s arms. Brushing the snow from a stone bench, 
they seated themselves upon it, and had commenced a poetical 
conversation about the moon, when the poet’s dog sprang over 
the wall, and commenced barking with joy. This aroused the 
dogs belonging to Miss Lucy’s father, and the canine chorus 
awakened the family. Lucy bounded into the house, and Lamar- 
tine slunk home, tired, chilled, and very much abashed. The 
escapade was detected, and the boy sent away. During his ab- 
sence the lady was married; and so ended this bit of romance. 

Another, which our author acknowledges to have had much 
influence over his whole life, occurred soon after this. His roving 
disposition and poetic taste led him into Italy, where he hungered 
after adventure. A friend, two years older, and .a trifle more 
sedate, accompanied him in his wanderings, and shared his en- 
thusiastic emotions. They could not be satisfied in going through 
Italy as quiet travelers ; they wanted more exciting incident than 
such a prosaic journey could afford them. The life of a bandit 
would have been charming, had not Murat, who was then king 
of Naples, manifested his antipathy to that sort of romance by 
unmercifully shooting those who indulged in it. They therefore 
selected a safer field for their operations. They mingled with the 
lazzaroni, and apprenticed themselves to an old fisherman. 

Daily they prosecuted their new avocation with the lazy ac- 
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tivity of the climate and the calling, till a fortunate storm intro- 
duced them to a new region of romance. Unable to get back to 
Naples, on account of the fury of the tempest, their aged Palinu- 
rus steered their little craft into the sheltered waters of Procida, 
where his family resided. Here the strangers remained for some 
time, and Lamartine became deeply enamored of the old fisher- 
man’s daughter, Graziella. It was the passion of a boy of eigh- 
teen and of a girl of sixteen, in circumstances in life so widely 
different, that no possible good could come of it. We have no 
time to follow our author in his minute account of the events and 
progress of this passion ;—how Graziella rejected a lover, who 
might have made her a good husband, for the sake of the romantic 
French boy; how he scribbled verses for her which she could 
not understand; and how, with the customary short-sightedness 
of their unripe age, they swore eternal love and undying fidelity. 
Lamartine declares that their intimacy was pure and Platonic. 
His mother, becoming acquainted with their silly freak, and learn- 
ing that he was regularly domesticated in the fisherman’s family, 
very naturally became alarmed, and laid her commands upon him 
to return immediately. Filial piety was always an important 
element in his character, and he obeyed. Arrived at home, he 
saw the folly of his passion, and what he calls his vanity enabled 
him to forget his love. Not so with her. She pined in her deso- 
late house on the sea-shore for the love which was her life. Six 
months after his abrupt departure, he received a note, containing 
a package of her hair, and announcing to him that she was dying. 
Her lover, though since married, declares that he has never out- 
grown the influence of that first delicious dream, and has left us 
a very sweet poem, which records his affection and his sorrow, 
under the title of ‘‘ Le Premier Regret.” 

In 1814, Lamartine entered the army, and was enrolled in the © 
body-guard of Louis XVIII. Napoleon, however, returned from 
Elba, the king and his court fled, and the troops accompanied 
them to within a short distance of the frontiers of Belgium. There 
the corps disbanded—some following the king into Belgium, 
others remaining at Lisle. After three days these capitulated, and 
were discharged by the imperialist general. The future states- 
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man, disgusted at the sudden revolution in France, determined to 
return to his own home, but first stopped in Paris to satisfy him- 
self, by personal inspection, of the state of feeling in the capital. 
He saw the emperor review the troops, but failed to perceive that 
majesty and manly beauty which pictures and statues have con- 
ferred upon him. He could recognize only the smothered accent 
of despair in the shouts of Vive l’ Empereur which the troops sent 
up, and could see nothing but servile adulation, concealing real 
hate, in the feigned enthusiasm of the populace. 

Full of royalist prejudices, he determined not to serve in the 
emperor’s army, and fled to Switzerland to avoid the conscription. 
Here he remained till the conclusion of the Hundred Days left him 
free to bid farewell to his asylum. Two years were taken up in 
gambling and dissipation, after which he returned to his father’s, 
to mope over that love adventure which he had forgotten in the 
excitement of the reckless life he had been leading. 

His friends succeeded in reforming him, and secured for him a 
post in the diplomatic service of the monarchy. He was attached 
to the legation in Florence. In 1821, he was removed to the 
embassy at Naples, where he met Miss Birch, a young, rich, and 
well-connected English lady, who sympathized deeply with his 
half-imaginary griefs. To her he addressed some very charming 
verses, which will be found scattered through his Second Medita- 
tions and his Harmonies. They were married at Naples in 1821. 
Shortly after this, he went to London, in the capacity of Secre- 
tary to the French embassy, and then returned to Tuscany as 
charge @affaires. Meanwhile, his fortune had been increased 
by the death of one of his uncles, who left him the bulk of his 
estate. 

In 1832, he went to Syria, and the result of his visit to that 
country is the Voyage en Orient, which we shall presently notice. 
He had before this become known as a poet, but we prefer re- 
serving an account of his literary life, till we come to examine 
the works themselves. This tour through the East was under- 
taken as a relief from the weight of domestic grief. He had just 
lost not only his infant son, but his mother, to whom, as we have 
already said, he was tenderly attached, and who perished the 
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victim of a terrific accident. During these travels, he had the 
additional misfortune to lose his daughter. The reader’s sympa- 
thies are strongly appealed to, since the book is written in the 
form of a journal, and contains the author’s hopes and fears and 
fatherly admiration for this beloved child. It is peculiarly pain- 
ful to peruse those proud anticipations of her future beauty and 
intelligence, and those paternal speculations as to the man who 
should be found worthy to unite his fate with hers—knowing all 
the while that these high hopes are to end in that sad elegy, en- 
titled Gethsemane, which closes the first volume. 

During his visit to Palestine, he called on Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, who uttered some very remarkable prophecies concerning 
him. ‘This odd old woman had gone mad on the subject of as- 
trology and divination, and pretended to read Lamartine’s fate in 
the stars. ‘‘ France,” said she, ‘has a great mission to accom- 
plish. You will participate in it.” This singular guess appeared 
far more wonderful some years ago than it does now. Then we 
had hopes of a French republic, and expected to see Lamartine at 
the head of its organized government. Now, however, these 
bright dreams have vanished, and France has awakened to look 
out once more into the night of a military despotism. 

Our poet had attempted, without success, to get himself re- 
turned as a deputy before his departure to the East. The elec- 
tors of Toulon and Dunkirk both rejected him, and this fact 
probably had some influence in hastening his departure to that 
sunny clime. While in Jerusalem, he learned that he had been 
elected deputy from the Department du Nord. He hastened to 
France, and now commenced his political career. On the 4th of 
January, 1834, he made his first speech in a discussion on the 
Address, Opinions were divided as to his success, many con- 
demning his oratory as pompous, dreamy and inflated, and others 
lauding it as the perfection of French eloquence. Janin, as 
quoted by one of the biographers of our author, writes: ‘‘ That 


fine language of his, even in dealing with business interests, re- 


mained still a language apart. He won at once universal admi- 


ration by his rapid glance over a subject, and his simple mode of 
arriving at the point; but more than all, by that sustained and 
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natural tone of eloquence which, born of the noblest emotions of 
the heart, swept on, scattering around it, in its course, the pre- 
cious treasures of a vast and exalted understanding. De Lamar- 
tine, from the high place of the national tribune, spoke of hu- 
manity, tolerance and charity, and of the fraternal bond which 
links men and nations, with a heartfelt earnestness which concil- 
iated all the sympathies of all who listened.”’ 

During the first revolution, some witty Frenchman compiled a 
Dictionnaire des Girouettes. At that time, of course, M. de La- 
martine was in the future, but surely no one has a more incontest- 
able right to a column in that work, whenever a second edition 
shall be called for. Few prominent men have undergone more 
violent revulsions of feeling, or advocated more widely differ- 
ent theories of government. Beginning in royalism of the most 
extravagant character, he ended in decided republicanism. Du- 
ring the reign of Charles X, he wrote the Chant du Sacre, or 
Veille des Armes, a poem full of toadyism as abject as any which 
sprang to birth under the fertilizing smile of the Tudors. The 
political sentiments therein expressed are those of the rankest 
and most unqualified absolutism of the old Gratia Dei school. 
The king demands the sceptre and crown in the name of God 
who gives and takes them away. He asks for coronation only 
that he may ‘‘ impress upon his name and his rights the majestic 
seal of that God who makes kings.”” He declares his own du- 
ties, and says he has found them in his heart. 

«* Mon front connut le poids de ces grandeurs humaines, 
_ Et c’est la royauté qui coule dans mes veines.”’ 

The archbishop wishes to know where are the sureties for the 
performance of his coronation oaths; to which the king bombast- 
ically replies: ‘‘In heaven! the crowned shades of my sixty 
forefathers.”” The people, naturally enough, prefer more sub- 
stantial guarantees, and like to have them more convenient when 
needed. Throughout the poem, the divine right is kept promi- 
nently before the reader, and at its close, Liberty is apostrophized 
and implored to abide in France, as her surest temple is the heart 
of good kings. If their sacred majesties of Austria and Russia 
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would like any thing stronger than this, we are at a loss to ima- 
gine whither they will go to seek it. 

The better to comprehend the extent of the change in Lamar- 
tine’s sentiments, let us take two passages from his works, re- 
ferring to the same subject but written at different times. The 
French Revolution gives rise to the following thoughts in Joce- 
lyn, published in 1836. 


“* On dit que le pouvoir aux mains du roise brise, 
Et qu’ en mille lambeaux le peuple le divise ; 
Le peuple, enfant cruel qui rit en détruisant, 
Qui n’éprouve jamais sa force qu’en brisant, 
Et qui, suivant l’instinct de son brutal génie, 
Ne comprend le pouvoir que par la tyrannie! 
Force aveugle que Dieu lache de temps en temps, 
Ainsi que l’avalanche, ainsi que les autans, 
Pour donner a ether un courant plus rapide, 
Pour frapper un grand coup et pour faire un grand vide!” 


In the History of the Girondins, published in 1817, our au- 
thor gives us these bombastic aphorisms : 


‘¢ Human thought, like God, makes the world in its own image. 

‘¢ Thought was revived by a philosophical age. 

“Tt had to transform the social world. 

‘“‘The French Revolution was therefore, in its essence, a sub- 
lime and impassioned spirituality. It had a divine and universal 
ideal. This is the reason why its passion spread beyond the 
frontiers of France. ‘Those who limit, mutilate it. It was the 
accession of three moral sovereignties :— 

‘¢ The sovereignty of right over force ; 

‘The sovereignty of intelligence over prejudice ; 

‘¢ The sovereignty of people over governments. 

‘* Revolution in rights ; equality. 

“ Revolution in ideas ; reasoning substituted for authority. 

‘* Revolution in facts; the reign of the people. 

‘A gospel of social rights. 

‘< A gospel of duties, a charter of humanity.” 


We have no intention of accusing Lamartine of being swayed 
by any sinister motive in this remarkable change of sentiment. 
His pride of opinion always rendered him intractable, and resisted 
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every attempt to coerce him into mere party measures. While 
classifying himself among the legitimists, he still held indepen- 
dent views upon the various subjects discussed in the Chamber of 
Deputies. He occupied therefore an uncertain position in the con- 
flict of parties, standing in truth alone, and throwing the weight 
of his authority into either scale, as his judgment or caprice might 
dictate. Originally considered as a member of the conservative 
party, headed by Guizot, he soon went beyond that statesman, 
and formed the parti social, which tended daily more and more 
towards liberalism. 

As early as 1831, he had greatly modified the ultra royalism of 
his Chant du Sacre. Ina review Sur la Politique Rationelle, he 
discusses the theory of monarchy, and declares that the rights of 
the king are identical with those of the people, and that if the 
nation violates them it injures itself. He considers it, however, 
the duty of every subject to abandon a sterile fidelity to a name, 
when the people has once pronounced, and to recognize the gov- 
ernment de facto, when that de jure is irrevocably lost. He goes 
still further. Abandoning the absurd dogma of divine right, he 
acknowledges that legitimacy, the best of social conventionali- 
ties, is still only a conventionality, a salutary fiction of law, 
that power cannot be entailed upon an immortal family, and that 
the duty to one’s country is above that to the monarch. 

Having thus partially recognized the paramount majesty of the 
nation in the revolution of July, it is but a step to the acknow- 
ledgment of the people as the source of all power. That step 
once taken, government becomes a mere question of forms, to be 
decided by the argument of expediency. The remains of old pre- 
judices alone stand between this position and republicanism, and 
when circumstances have removed those prejudices, the change 
ceases to surprise us. It cannot be denied that France grew 
weary of the Orleans dynasty long before its final overthrow. It 
had lost its national character, and with that the sympathies of 
the people, otherwise it could not have fallen so readily. It is 
not necessary here to go into a history of this gradual change in 
public sentiment, or to unfold its several causes. ‘These are 
known to all observers of the progress of events since 1840. 
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Suffice it to say that the disgust was shared alike by legitimists, 
republicans and Bonapartists. 

The public knew nothing of the revolution which was going 
on in Lamartine’s mind, except that he was becoming more un- 
manageable and more rebellious against party restraints, and that 
he began to assume the character of a political Cassandra, de- 
nouncing the corruption of the government, and predicting a 
popular outbreak which would result in the ruin of the throne and 
the subversion of all monarchical institutions. It is probable that 
he was even then in conference with the leaders of the republican 
party. The world received the intelligence of this great change 
of sentiment through the medium of the History of Girondins. 
That book has been called the apotheosis of Robespierre : it is 
certainly a defence of that cold abstractionist, whose only human 
trait was his insufferable vanity. This man,—heretofore loaded 
with the execrations of the race, stained with the blood of the 
best sons and daughters of France, whom he immolated to the 
Moloch idea which he worshiped ; this inexorable impersonation 
of Fate, loving himself and his idea only, hating his opponents 
without rage, but with that cold, steady malignity which bides 
its time and then strikes as remorselessly as the axe itself,—is the 
hero whom the pious, the sentimental foe of capital punishment 
holds up for the adoration of the world. The tawdry twaddle of 
his early speeches does not disgust his biographer’s taste. The 
tortuous course by which he pursued his darling policy through 
the confused maze of conflicting parties, siding first with one and 
then with another, but never losing sight of his ultimate object, 
calls forth no condemnation. Even the flexible religion of this 
tiger-dandy, which could at one time submit to atheism when that 
happened to be popular, and at another, not less impiously, could 
inaugurate God Almighty with pompous speeches and plaster-of- 
Paris ceremonial, does not shock the devout son of the church. 
Through all his brief but bloody career, our author follows his 
hero, and makes the reader forget his gigantic crimes in the elo- 
quence of the apology. In his preface, Lamartine professes to 
adhere rigorously to the truth, as he received it from his authori- 
ties ; but, when we contemplate the original speech of Robes- 
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pierre, made just before his downfall, a tedious, dull and prosy 
composition, and then read the spirited abstract of it in this book, 
we admire indeed the ingenuity which could so successfully weed 
out the original stupidity without destroying the identity of the ha- 
rangue, but are not inspired with great confidence in the candor 
of the historian who thus tampers with his original documents. 

This, however, is not the place to criticise the so-called History 
of the Girondins. Our only business is with the results of its 
publication. It brought the author prominently before the peo- 
ple of France as a republican, and the zeal with which he de- 
fended the doctrines so suddenly espoused, won the heart of the 
radical party. He took no part in the discussion of the question 
of parliamentary reform which so violently agitated France du- 
ring the year 1847, and was still in the background during the 
squabble between the ministry and the left on the subject of the 
reform banquets. But when at last the king, in a moment of 
sudden weakness, contrary to all the traditions of his family, who 
never lacked personal courage, in opposition to his own character, 
which was that of a brave man, fled at the first cries of an in- 
significant emeufe, though surrounded by the sabres of his army 
and protected by his own model fortifications, the last turn of the 
weathercock produced its results. In the heterogeneous assem- 
bly which constituted the provisional government, Lamartine oc- 
cupied a conspicuous position. Minister of foreign affairs and 
spokesman of the self-appointed committee which ruled France, 
he may be considered as the actual head of the government, 
though Dupont (de L’Eure) was president of the council. 

It was mainly through his influence that the Duchesse d’Orleans 
was defeated in her attempt to secure the confirmation of her 
son’s title to the throne by the Chamber of Deputies. He it 
was also who, by his eloquence and perseverance, subdued the 
fury of the mob on the threatening 28th of February. His cour- 
age, his zeal, his personal popularity saved Paris from much an- 
archy and bloodshed during the early struggles of the revolution. 
In reply to those who raved for a red republic and flourished 
their weapons in the faces of the deputies, he said: “Citizens! 
for my part I will never adopt the red flag ; and I will explain in 
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a word why I will oppose it with all the strength of my patriot- 
ism. it is, citizens, because the tri-color flag has made the tour 
of the world, under the Republic and the Empire, with our liber- 
ties and our Sionest and that the red flag has only made the tour 
of the Champs de Mars, trained through torrents of the blood of 
the people.” 

These words quieted the fury of the mob. They clapped 
hands, they shed tears, they abandoned themselves to those ex- 
tremes of enthusiasm which seem impossible out of France. The 
same thing was repeated over and over again during the short 
and stormy existence of the Provisional Government, and it was 
chiefly through the influence of Lamartine that the committee 
was enabled to hand over France to the National Assembly, on 
the 4th of May. 

On the 8th of May the National Constituent Assembly went 
into an election for the Executive Commission of Government, 
and the result showed that Lamartine’s influence was already in 
the wane. Arago had the highest number of votes, Lamartine 
next to the lowest. He was eighty-two votes behind Arago and 
only one hundred and eighty-five ahead of Ledru Rollin. He 
had been dazzled with his own success till he fancied he could 
not fail; he had subdued so many difficulties by the force 
of his brilliant rhetoric that he thought his eloquence irresistible. 
He determined to patronize Ledru Rollin, to save that shabby imi- 
tation of Danton from political annihilation. He succeeded, but 
the attempt cost him his own popularity. The assembly saw that 
he was not the man for the crisis. Eloquent, patriotic, brave, he 
undoubtedly was, but he was deficient in the sagacity and prompt- 
itude of the ruler. He could neither read men nor foresee 
events ; he could only describe the former and criticise the latter. 

It was in vain that during the terrible days of June, he exhib- 
ited his chivalric courage, braved the terrors of the barricades, and 
seemed actually to court death. It was not the physical bravery 
of a captain of dragoons, nor the heroism of the martyr to a great 
idea that France needed at that moment. It was the stern, in- 
flexible will, the indomitable perseverance, the cool sagacity 
which was fortunately found in Cavaignac, that alone could save 
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the struggling state. On the 28th of June, just four months and 
four days from the proclamation of the Provisional Government, 
the assembly passed over Lamartine and appointed Cavaignac 
President of the Republic. In December of the same year, 
the election of chief magistrate by the people took place. The 
figures of the returns tell what a total revolution public opinion had 
undergone. The man who, nine months before, had been the 
most conspicuous of his countrymen, the leader of France, whose 


“resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie,”’ 
was now by a popular vote left far behind the burly Ledru Rollin 
and the half-charlatan, Raspail. - The following is the result of 
the count of the ballots, as reported to the assembly on the 20th 
of December : 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, . . . . . 5,434,236 
aN alice 0 ne egret ce cee AAS LOT 
1 SGN aad 5965 Lier ln ale ea com 370,119 
ASP ally ete cs, of se” eek gr Jas as 36,920 
Raia RtIe me elo ae ee cen a 17,910 


Thus our poet’s political career has been a failure. It was a 
<¢ Pegasus im Joche,”’ carried out upon the stage of active life. 
His spirit was too ethereal, too poetical for the stern duties of the 
revolutionary ruler. As well might Ariel have been made gov- 
ernor of a penitentiary, or Ondine appointed to superintend the 
galleys in which the offscouring of a nation expiate their atrocious 
crimes. He was, as we have seen, capable of sudden acts of bril- 
liant heroism, but his delicate sensibilities must have shrunk from 
the uncongenial tasks which his position imposed uponhim. The 
sad, dejected, bewildered expression of his face, as he sat in the 
assembly, crushed by the sudden disappointment of his cherished 
hopes, when the conspiracy of June begun to unfold itself, told 
what bitter pain the disenchantment gave him. As a politician, 
he was eminently unpractical: he talked about ideas when he 
ought to have dealt with facts; he warbled his sweet songs to the 
multitude, and though the stocks and stones and beasts listened 
for a while and followed him, enchanted by the magical music of 
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his voice, yet the hour of madness came and swept him from 
the pinnacle of his short-lived power. Alcides is a better hero 
for such occasions than Orpheus, and Cavaignac, in consequence 
of his unmistakable artillery-rhetoric, remained president, so long 
as a genuine president was a possible individual in France. 

Still, while we admit the failure of Lamartine, we must not 
undervalue his influence upon his country. He certainly diverted 
the French mind from war and violence, and by his brilliant ora- 
tory clothed peace with such glory that the people fell in love 
with the olive wreath. French politics, like Mohammedan reli- 
gion, is essentially propagandist, and uses the same weapons 
which were so successful in extending the dominion of the 
Caliphs. France has ever been convinced that, in this respect 
at least, her destiny is missionary, and has always insisted upon 
converting her neighbors to her doctrines. Her apostles wear 
epaulettes, and address the cogent arguments of powder and ball 
to their unwilling catechumens. They consider themselves called 
to go into all the earth and bayonet their political gospel into 
every nation. 

The old spirit was awakened in 1848, and the establishment 
of a provisional government seemed to imply, as usual, the exten- 
sion of the area of French ideas by means of aggressive warfare. 
Ardent republicans burned to invade Poland, and te crush des- 
potism upon the soil on which it had colonized itself. The 
savage temper of the first revolution began to show itself, feebly, 
indeed, but with a malignity clearly akin to the fury which fed 
the guillotine. The red flag was sighed for, and fiery spirits 
wished to revel in another Saturnalia of crime. These tumultu- 
ous elements Lamartine quieted with his ready and resistless 
eloquence. He magnified the power of French ideas, and de- 
clared that they would propagate themselves, aided as they were 
by the invincible might of truth. For more than two months he 
amused and cajoled the nation, flattering them into peace with 
surrounding powers; and Europe has to thank him for saving it 
from those bloody wars of opinion which grew out of the first 
revolution. He thus accomplished for the foreign relations what 
Cavaignac did for the domestic peace of France, when that severe 
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commander thumped red republican nonsense out of Paris with 
his convincing cannon-balls. 

It is far more agreeable to contemplate Lamartine in his char- 
acter of poet and author. A voluminous and almost inexhaust- 
ible writer, he has necessarily been subject to great vicissitudes 
of popularity. He first appeared before the public in this capacity 
in 1820, when his Meditations Poetiques were published anony- 
mously. Jules Janin called attention to them in an elaborate and 
enthusiastic review. ‘‘ Never,” says he, ‘shall I forget my de- 
light as I perused this volume cf a nameless poet! For what 
was my surprise and admiration when suddenly my dazzled eyes 
and heart devoured this new world of poetry !—when at length 
they found combined in one book all the sentiments of the soul 

and all the passions of the heart—all the joys of earth and all the 

ecstasies of heaven—all the hopes of the present, and all the 
doubts which shadow the future. Behold, at length, I said to 
myself, a poet uniting in his verses all the most opposite condi- 
tions of poetry—enthusiasm and calmness, devotion and love.” 
Readers generally seem to have cordially sympathized with the 
critic, for, in four years, no less than forty-five thousand copies 
of the work were sold. 

In 1823, he published his Second Meditations, which were 
even more admired than the first. As these exhibit the chief 
characteristics of his style, we shall now briefly consider them. 

The first thing which impresses the reader who peruses these 
verses, is the profound and tender melancholy which, like a key- 
note, pervades the entire melody. The sweet voice issues from 
a sighing bosom; the poet sings ‘darkling,” with ‘ his breast 
against a thorn.”” The brief sketch of his life, which we have 
given, will account for this sadness. Part of it is probably due 
to the impressions of his early childhood, and the influence of his 
mother’s sorrow. Grief is far more contagious with children than 
we are disposed to believe; and it is not without reason that the 
poet himself assigns this as one of the causes of his melancholy 
temperament. Another is, undoubtedly, the romantic episode of 
Graziella, which must have touched his imagination, if not his 
heart. There are few poems, in either of these collections of 
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meditations, which are more completely imbued with this charac- 
teristic feeling than that entitled Le Vallon It would appear to 
have been written during the poet’s retirement at Milly, while he 
was brooding over the memory of the past, and repenting the 
follies of a portion of his life. 


« Mon cceur, lassé de tout, méme de l’esperance, 
N’ira plus de ses veux importuner le sort ; 
Prétez-moi seulement, vallon de mon enfance, 
Un asile d’un jour pour attendre la mort. 


Voici l’étroit sentier de obscure vallée : 

Du flanc de ces coteaux pendent des bois epais, 
Qui courbant sur mon front leur ombre entremélée, 
Me couvrent tout entier de silence et de paix; 


La, deux ruisseaux cachés sous des ponts de verdure 
Tracent, en serpentant, les contours du vallon ; 

Ils mélent, un moment, leur onde et leur murmure, 
Et non loin de leur source ils se perdent sans nom. 


La source de mes jours comme eux s’est ecoulée ; 
Elle a passé sans bruit, sans nom et sans retour : 
Mais leur onde est limpide, et mon ame troublée 
N’aura pas réfléchi les clartés d’un beau jour. 


a as a ae ae 


Ah! c’est 1a qu’entouré d’un rempart de verdure, 
D’un horizon borné qui suffit 4 mes yeux, 

J’aime a fixer mes pas, et seul dans la nature, 

A n’entendre que l’onde, a ne voir que les cieux. 


Jai trop vu, trop senti, trop aimé dans ma vie ; 
Je viens chercher vivant le calme du Lethé ; 
Beaux lieux, soyez pour moi ces bords oti l’on oublie : 
L’oubli seul désormais est ma felicité. 
ts a & ss 


Repose toi, mon 4me, dans ce dernier asile, 

Ainsi qu’un voyageur qui, le coeur plein @’espoir, 
S’assied avant d’entrer aux portes de la ville, 

Kt respire un moment l’air embaumé du soir. 


Comme lui, de nos pieds secouons la poussiére : 
L’homme par ce chemin ne repasse jamais ; 
Comme lui respirons au bout de la carriére 

Ce calme avant courier de l’eternelle paix. 


Tes jours, sombres et courts comme des jours d’automne, 
Declinent comme l’ombre au penchant des coteaux ; 
L’amitié te trahit, la pitié t?abandonne, 

Et, seule, tu descends le sentier des tombeaux.?’ 


The Elvire of the Meditations, whose early loss the poet so 
constantly bewails, must have been the Graziella of Les Confi- 
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dences. The scenery, the allusions are the same. The “ Sowve- 
nir,” one of the most tender of remembrances, could hardly refer 
to any one else. It shows that we have correctly divined the 
chief cause of our poet’s melancholy. 


**En vain le jour succéde au jour, 
Ils glissent sans laisser de trace ; 
Dans mon Ame rien ne t’efface, 
O dernier songe de l’amour! 


Je vois mes rapides années 
S’accumuler derriére moi, 
Comme le chéne autour de soi 
Voit tomber ses feuilles fanées. 


Mon front est blanchi par le temps; 
Mon sang refroidi coule 4 peine, 
Semblable a cette onde qu’enchaine 
Se souffle glacé des autans. 


Mais ta jeune et brillante image 
Que le regret vient embellir, 
Dans mon sein ne saurait vieillir ; 
Comme l’Ame, elle n’a point d’age. 


Non, tu n’as pas quitté mes yeux; 
Et quand mon regard solitaire 
Cessa de te voir sur la terre, 
Soudain je te vis dans les cieux. 


La tu m’apparais telle encore 
Que tu fus a ce dernier jour, 
Quand vers ton celeste sejour, 
Tu t’envolas avec l’aurore, 


Ta pure et touchante beauté 
Dans les cieux méme t’a suivie ; 
Tes yeux, oti s’éteignait la vie 
Rayonnent d’immortalité. 


te % se 
as ae ae us ae 


Quand je dors, tu veilles dans ’ombre; 
Tes ailes teposent sur mol; 

Tous mes songes viennent de toi, 
Doux comme le regard d’une ombre. 


Pendant mon sommeil si ta main 
De mes jours déliait la trame, 
Céleste moitié de mon ame, 
J’irais m/’eveiller dans ton sein! 


Comme deux rayons de l’aurore, 
Comme deux soupirs confondus, 
Nos deux 4mes ne forment plus 
Qu’une Ame, et je soupire encore.” 
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This is the prevailing hue of his mind. He indulges in no 
gayety. If he describes a charming landscape, a happy hour, it 
is with that pensive enjoyment with which we live over our past 
pleasures. No touch of humor, no outburst of hilarity, no joyous 
expression to tell us that life ever had a zest, escapes him. His 
most sprightly mood is the calm satisfaction with which the in- 
valid, still smarting with pain, recognizes a lull in his sufferings. 

His poetical expression is brilliant. He always endeavors to 
write up to his own standard, which he gives us in his travels in 
the East. 

‘¢ Every thought,” says he, ‘has its counterpart in some visi- 
ble object, which repeats it like an echo, reflects it like a mirror, 
and renders it perceptible in two ways; to the senses by the 
image, to thought by thought; such is the boundless poetry of 
this doubleness of creation! Men call this comparison: com- 
parison is genius. To compare, is the art or instinct of discov- 
ering additional words in that divine language of universal analo- 
gies, which God alone possesses, but which he permits certain 
men to attain.” 

It would be difficult to find a finer example of the style of wri- 
ting which the poet commends, than this very sentence in which 
he describes it. The metaphor seems inseparable from the 
thought—it is intimately interwoven with the very tissue of the 
sentence. Numerous instances of brilliant success in metaphor 
and simile are found in our author’s works; indeed, it seems im- 
possible for him to write without these aids. The vivid imagina- 
tion by which he identifies the figure with the thought, gives a 
force and originality to these tropes which few authors can acquire. 
For example, in his nineteenth Meditation on Genius, he intro- 
duces a metaphor from the stale subject of the ancient games. In 
his hands, the thing ceases to be trite, and the idea comes out 
brilliant, and eminently original and striking. 

“* Vois tu dans la carriére antique 
Autour des coursiers et des chars, 
Jaillir la poussiére olympique 
Qui les dérobe 4 nos regards ? 


Dans sa course ainsi le génie 
Par les nuages de l’envie 
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Marche longtemps environné ; 
Mais au terme de la carriére, 
Des flots del’indigne poussiére 
Il sort vainqueur et couronné.’”” 


It-would be difficult to find any where a better simile. Every 
accessary of the main idea assists the thought, and increases the 
distinctness and force of the comparison. 

In the sixth Meditation of the second series, we find another 
of these exquisite comparisons which has been deliberately stolen 
by a northern lecturer on metaphysics, who impudently claims it 
as his own. 


“« Attendons le souffle supréme 
Dans un repos silencieux ; 
Nous ne sommes rien de nous-méme 
Qu’un instrument melodieux. 
Quand le doigt d’en haut se retire, 
Restons muets comme la lyre 
Qui recueille ses saints transports, 
Jusqu’a ce que la main puissante 
Touche la corde frémissante 
Ou dorment les divins accords!” 


It is, however, in the Dying Poet, that we find some of the 
most striking examples of this peculiar power. That poem is a 
tissue of metaphors and similes, tinged with that dreamy melan- 
choly we have already spoken of as so characteristic of our au- 
thor. The images, however, are sensuous, and the thoughts are 
earthly. We find in it small trace of the religion which is else- 
where so conspicuous in Lamartine’s writings. A few allusions, 
for appearance’ sake, are made to the glories of heaven, but the 
greater portion of it is conceived in the spirit of Mirabeau’s last 
words. | 

We have no space for extended quotations, and must therefore 
refer the reader to the poem itself, which is one of the most justly 
admired of our author’s productions. There are some passages, 
however, that we cannot help copying. ‘The comparison of poets 
to migratory birds is, we think, very happily conceived and beau- 
tifully expressed. 


«‘ Le poéte est semblable aux oiseaux de passage 
Qui ne batissent point leurs nids sur le rivage, 
Qui ne se posent point sur les rameaux des bois; 
Nonchalamment bercés sur le courant de V’onde, 
Ils passent en chantant loin des bords; et le monde 
Ne connait rien d’eux que leur voix.” 
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There is something exquisitely tender and graceful in this 
thought of tears: 
«‘ Mais les pleurs sont pour nous la céleste rosée, 
Sous un ciel toujours pur le coeur ne miirit pas.” 
How admirably, in the following lines, is the vanity of earthly 
glory exhibited, and what force is added to the declamation by 
the closing simile. 


‘* Dans le sterile espoir d’une gloire incertaine, 
L’ homme livre, en passant, au courant qui l’entraine 
Un nom de jour en jour dans sa course affaibli ; 
De ce brillant débris le flot du temps se joue ; 
De siécle en siécle il flotte, il avance, il echoue,; 
o = a 
Dans les abimes de l’oubli. 


Je jette un nom de plus’a ces flots sans rivage ; 
Au gre des vents, du ciel, qu ’il s’abime, ou surnage, 
En serai-je plus grand? Pourquoi? ce n’est qu ’un one. 
Le cygne qui s’envole aux voutes éternelles, 
Amis, s’informe-t-i si Vombre de ses ales 

Flotte encore sur un vil gazon 2? 

It must not be imagined, however, that this writer is always so 
successful as these selections would imply. No one can write so 
much without uttering some nonsense, and our author has con- 
tributed his share of absurdities to literature. His imagination 
is far superior to his taste, so that he commits his blunders with 
the most amusing naivete. 

For example what a ridiculous milliner’s simile is the fol- 
lowing :— 

«A Vheure ot l’Ame solitaire 
S’enveloppe dun crépe noir.’” 


In the ‘Travels in the East,” we find the same want of judg- 
ment in the management of these figures of speech. The author 
talks about the ‘ sparkling teeth” of the mountain peaks, and 
utters fine nonsense about the dirty sailors who mend their ragged 
old sails with pack-thread. He speaks of them as ‘“ A oOTRTINE 
dant les vielles voiles avec de grosses aiguilles de fer, comme de 
jeunes filles brodant le voile de leurs noces ou le rideaux de leur 
ht virginal.”” The English translator did not venture upon re- 
producing this without modification. He makes the old sailors 
‘as earnest in the neatness of their tasks as girls that embroider 
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their marriage veils, &c.;”? and thus softens down the intense 
absurdity of the original. Numerous examples of bad metaphors 
can be taken from our author’s poems and prose works, but the 
task of searching for them we leave for those to whom such labors 
are more congenial. 

Lamartine cannot be called a picturesque writer. The reader 
rarely finds those happy epithets which re-produce an entire 
scene, such as abound in Tennyson’s poems. There is nothing 
in all the productions of our author, which we have read, like 
the following expression : 

“* Ragged rims of thunder brooding low, 
With shadow-streaks of rain ;? 
or that description of a hunter worked in tapestry, from which 
not a word can be taken without losing a portion of the picture, 
a necessary feature of the portrait: 


« Where with puffed cheek the belted hunter blew 
His wreathed bugle-horn.” 


or that inimitable sketch of a cloudy day: 
«The sky had built up every where 


An under-roof of doleful gray.” 

In this respect our author resembles the old artists, who rarely 
painted a landscape for its own sake, but only as a back-ground 
to the human figures which constituted the chief interest of the 
picture. Such is that exquisitely touching painting of Arcadia, 
by Nicolas Poussin, in which a group of shepherds, wandering 
about in the early morning, find a tomb with the inscription, “Et 
in Arcadia ego.” Nature is seen through the medium of our 
sympathies, sentiments and passions. 

This is true, to some extent, even of the solitary landscapes of 
our author. Our space does not permit us to give more than one 
example of this peculiar feature of his description. We select 
the famous account of the descent of Lebanon, a passage of great 
force and beauty, but indebted for its chief power to its religious 
allusions : 

“¢ We arrived, after two hours’ ride, in a more deep, narrow and 
picturesque valley than any of those that we had already tra- 
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versed. On the right and on the left, like two perpendicular 
ramparts, arose two mountain-chains, from three to four hundred 
feet high, which appeared to have been recently torn from each 
other by a thunderbolt of the Creator of worlds, or perhaps by the 
earthquake which shook Lebanon to its foundations, when the 
Son of Man, returning his soul to God, not far from these same 
mountains, heaved that last sigh which repelled the spirit of 
error, oppression and falsehood, and breathed truth, liberty and 
life into an invigorated world. Gigantic blocks detached from 
the sides of the mountains, and spread like pebbles by the hands 
of children in the bed of a brook, formed the horrible, sunken 
and uneven course of the dried-up torrent. Some of these blocks 
were higher and longer than large houses. Some stood straight 
up like solid and eternal cubes; others, suspended upon their 
angles, and sustained by the pressure of other unseen rocks, ap- 
peared as if they were yet falling and rolling, thus presenting the 
image of a ruin in action, of an incessant downward movement, 
of a stony chaos, of a never-ending avalanche of rocks—rocks 
of dismal color, gray, black, veined with red and white, opaque , 
the petrified waves of a river of granite. Nota drop of water 
was in the deep interstices of this torrent-bed, crumbling to dust 
in the broiling sun of Syria; not an herb, a plant, a blade, either 
in the torrent or in the indented and harsh sides of the abyss; it 
was a sea of stones, a cataract of rocks, to which the diversity 
of form, the variety of position the strangeness of their impend- 
ing fall, the play of shade and light on their sides and surfaces, 
appeared to impart motion and fluidity. If Dante had wished to 
paint in one of the circles of his hell, the hell of stones, the hell 
of aridity, of ruin, of the decay of things, of the sinking of 
worlds, of the rottenness of age, this is the scene which he would 
have had simply to copy ;—it is a flood of the last hours of the 
world, when fire shall have consumed every thing, and the earth, 
heaving up its entrails, shall be but one block of stone, burnt to 
ashes beneath the feet of the terrible Judge who shall come to 
visit it. 

“¢ We followed this valley of lamentations for two hours, without 
the scene varying otherwise than by the winding circuits which 
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the torrent made for itself between the mountains, and by the 
manner, more or less terrific, in which the rocks were grouped in 
their stony bed. Never will this valley be effaced from the ima- 
gination. This land must have been the first,—the land of hor- 
ror-striking poetry, and of human lamentations. The pathetic 
and sublime accent of the prophecies was felt in its savage, 
afflicting and awe-inspiring aspect. All the images of biblical 
poesy are engraved in capital letters on the furrowed face of 
Lebanon, and on its gilded summits, on its gushing valleys, and 
on its valleys mute and dead. The divine Spirit, the superhuman 
inspiration, which breathed into the souls, and upon the harps of 
the poets, to whom God spoke by symbols and images, struck 
thus forcibly the eyes of the sacred bards from their infancy, and 
nourished them with a stronger sustenance than us old and with- 
ered inheritors of the ancient harp—than us who have beneath 
our eyes only a graceful, soft and cultivated nature, a nature 
civilized and discolored like ourselves.” 

Of the mechanical structure of his verse we have but little to 
say. He belongs, as might be supposed, to the modern class of 
French poets who have rejected the rigid rules of ancient versifi- 
cation. He does not trouble himself to make a feminine noun 
rhyme with another feminine noun. He uses identical sylla- 
bles for rhymes and takes all manner of liberties with prosody. 
Some of his lines are “‘ good measure” in the common com- 
mercial acceptation of that term. Of course, from all this care- 
lessness must proceed occasional roughness, but he never reaches 
that extreme of harshness which drew down such ridicule upon 
Victor Hugo. 

On the other hand, we find many passages of exquisite melody. 
We quote one at random, which, to our ear is very musical, 
haying that lulling sound expressed by the words : 

*‘ Ah! berce, berce, berce encore, 
Berce pour la derniére fois, 
Berce cet enfant qui t’adore, 
Et qui, depuis sa tendre aurore, 
N’a révé que Vonde et les bois!” 

The second Meditations were followed by La Mort du Socrate, 

and this by Le Dernier Chant du Childe Harold. The latter 
6 
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poem is a sketch of Lord Byron’s life, after leaving the Coun- 
tess Guiccioli for Greece, written, of course, chiefly from ima- 
gination. It contains much vigorous writing, but is unfortu- 
nately named, since Lamartine’s diffuse sentiment contrasts un- 
favorably with Byron’s condensed passion. Lamartine describes 
his emotions, Byron expresses his. 

This poem is mainly remarkable for its having involved the 
author in a duel which nearly cost him his life. A Neapolitan 
officer saw fit to take offence at some Jines not very compli- 
mentary to Italy, challenged and wounded the poet. In 1824 
appeared the Chant du Sacre, to which we have already alluded. 

It is not our intention to comment upon his Harmonies Po- 
etiques et Religieuses, which were published in 1829. ‘They pos- 
sess the peculiar merits and defects to which we have alluded, 
but the sameness of their themes, the irregularities of their me- 
tre, which resembles the tiresome Pindaric measure of the days 
of Cowley, and the mystic vagueness that obscures them, pre- 
vented them from commanding the enthusiastic admiration which 
was accorded to his first and second publications. 

After his return from his eastern tour, he published his Voyage 
en Orient, a book full of power and originality. The religious 
feelings of the poet seem to have been profoundly affected by 
the scenes through which he passed, and he reproduces those 
scenes for his reader, coloring them with the hues of his own 
emotions. It is impossible not to sympathize with him as we 
read. He is not so powerfully impressed by the gorgeous re- 
mains of Grecian glory, as by the rocks and chapels of Judea. 
The Parthenon disappoints him, and it is not until he has re- 
constructed, in his imagination, the ancient city, and peopled 
it with the active population which once roamed through its 
stately streets, that he begins to appreciate its harmonious 
beauty. In Syria, however, it is very different. ‘The first 
glimpse of the far glitter of the Jordan, of the blue shimmer 
of the Sea of Galilee, or the white glare of the houses of Naza- 
reth, the first step upon 


those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet 
Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross ;”” 
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the first draught of the air which hovers over that land of mys- 
tery, awakens his enthusiasm, and he celebrates it in strains of 
the loftiest eloquence. 

We have already made some quotations from these volumes, 
and shall not add any more; our space will not permit. 

In 1836 appeared ‘ Jocelyn,” which may be considered his 
chef @euvre. It is one of the most exquisite poems it has ever 
fallen to our lot to read ; a touching idyl of love and sorrow. It 
is quite as tender as St. Pierre’s charming story, and reaches 
heights of eloquence, and sounds depths of feeling far beyond any 
thing we find in Paul and Virginia. It is the revelation, on pa- 
per, of the choicest emotions of a pure, loyal and ardent spirit, 
the melodious sigh of a breaking heart, self-immolated to a false 
idea of duty. 

The author calls it an episode, and says that it is but a detached 
part of a longer poem, an epic—a work which the poet himself 
acknowledges to be immense, and of which, he tells us, he has 
written several fragments at different periods of his life. Some— 
and we are thankful for the information—he has thrown into the 
fire. If he had not, we should have required a work about the 
size of Bayle’s folio dictionary to contain the poem. The present 
fragment appears (for we have not counted the lines) to be about 
the length of Milton’s Paradise Lost. It is, in many places, dif- 
fuse, and in some, tedious; but, with all its faults, it is a noble 
production, and abounds in rare and peculiar beauties. 

The author has made it a complete poem, by introducing a 
Prologue and an Epilogue. ‘The first contains the usual fiction 
of a friend, who collects and edits the manuscript of Jocelyn, 
which is found at the house of a village cure. This friend has 
become attached to the priest of a poor mountain-village, and on 
going to pay him a visit, finds that he is dead—remains long 
enough to attend the ceremonies of the interment, and obtains 
from the old housekeeper the fragments of a poetical journal. 
The scene of the poem is laid in France, during the troubled 
times of its great revolution, and the private griefs of the actors 
in the drama are sharpened and multiplied by the magnitude of 


the public ills. 
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The diary form, into which the poem has been thrown, gives 
great facilities for expressing the tender emotions, and for unveil- 
ing the secrets of the heart; while that peculiar and powerful in- 
terest which every man feels in his own sufferings, gives a pathos 
to the narration which cannot be obtained in any other way. 
Hence, many of the most successful of pathetic novels have been 
cast in the mould of a journal or a correspondence. 

The diary opens on the first of May, 1786. It is written in 
the evening, after the festivities of that joyous season are over, 
and the fullness of a youthful heart, intoxicated with bliss, is 
poured upon the glowing page. The glories of the morning, the 
gathering of the villagers, the pretty girls thronging to the church, 
the voluptuous gaiety of the dance, the wandering of lovers under 
the shadow of the trees after the mere revelers have been satiated 
with pleasure—all these features of the day linger in the youth’s 
memory. The airs of the dance still float about him, and chime 
in his ears; his books, his prayers have lost their accustomed 
attractions ; he cannot sleep; he begins to feel, for the first time, 
that sweet melancholy of the youthful heart, the necessity of 
loving and of being loved in return. The sadness of his beau- 
tiful sister, however, at last drives away even these emotions, 
and he determines to discover the secret of her sorrow. 

The next week affords him an opportunity for the desired dis- 
covery. He overhears his mother and sister talking together, and 
learns that she is troubled because, though warmly attached to a 
young man of the neighborhood, his father opposes the match for 
the want of a sufficient dowry on her part. Jocelyn’s resolution 
is taken in a moment; he determines to sacrifice himself to his 
sister’s happiness, and to secure to her the entire property by 
taking the vows of a priest. The mother, after a week’s tearful 
meditation, accepts the proposition ; and he enjoys the reward of 
his self-sacrifice in the happiness of his sister, who is united to 
her chosen one. He bids a passionate adieu to the home of his 
childhood, and immures himself in the shade of the cloister, where, 
for six years, he passes a quiet, studious and monotonous life. 
At last the shock of the revolution shakes even this secluded 
asylum, His mother and sister flee to America, and urge him to 
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accompany them. He, however, decides to remain, and thus 
makes another voluntary sacrifice—but, this time, to duty. A 
mob of furious republicans burst into the convent, defile the altars, 
and massacre the priests and monks. He escapes, protected by 
his youth and assisted by a woman’s alms. 

He wanders off to the Northern Alps, where he finds an old 
shepherd alone in the fields, telling his beads. Having a natural 
friend in every one who prays, he accosts the stranger, who, at 
first alarmed, but soon becoming reassured, on hearing his sad 
story, determines to protect him. He accordingly conducts him 
to a retired part of the mountains, adorned with a beautiful water- 
fall, of which the Staubbach was the prototype, behind which he 
passes over a dangerous natural bridge to a perfectly concealed 
cavern. Here the refugee is directed to remain in perfect retire- 
ment, only coming out from time to time to procure the food 
which the kind old shepherd deposits in a place of safety, agreed 
upon between them. 

At first, the fugitive fills his journal with religious and poetic 
meditations. Alone with the majestic nature of the Alps, wit- 
nessing the gorgeous changes of morning and evening, the suc- 
cession of the seasons, and the magnificent panorama of the 
storm, his soul is powerfully impressed by the solemn influence 
which all things radiate from them; and he breaks out into pas- 
sages of lyrical rapture not unworthy of Wordsworth. After a 
time, however, the loneliness of his situation presses upon hin ; 
he feels the tyrannous necessity of loving, and he sighs for a 
companion. 


«¢ Alors ce déme bleu me semble un beau linceul, 
J’entr’ouvre en vain mes bras au vent, mon ceeur est seul ; 
Je cherche en vain des yeux dans cette vie aride, 
Je jette en vain un nom au hasard a ce vide; 

Le désert seul, helas! m’entoure et me répond! 

Je vais du lac au pic et de la grotte au pont ; 

Je reviens sur mes pas, je m’assieds, je me leve, 
Mon propre sein me pése, et rien ne le souléve, 

Il semble qu’a mon étre il manque une muitié, 
Objet de chaste amour ou de sainte amitié, 

Que je marche 4 tatons, que je suis dans ce monde 
Une voix qui n’a pas d’echo qui lui réponde, 

Un ceil qui dans un ceil ne se réfléchit pas, 

Un corps qui ne répand point d’ombre sur ses pas, 
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Et que malgré ce ciel, ce beau lieu qui m’enivre, 
Vivre seul c’est languir! c’est attendre de vivre! 
Tout mon bonheur ainsi se change en vague ennui; 
Solitude! un Dieu seul peut te remplir de lui!” 


We do not know when we have seen the ennui of a young 
man, feeling his capacity for affection and pining for a mate, bet- 
ter described than in the above lines. 

A few days after this, he descends from his hiding-place a lit- 
tle lower down the mountain, sees a shepherd and shepherdess 
happy in one another’s love, and the sight does not diminish his 
discontent. The Arcadian scene is very prettily painted, and 
follows the traditional rules of pastoral poetry, even to the impos- 
sible whiteness and delicacy of the shepherdess’s feet. 

«Une robe aux plis lourds et de couleur obscure 
Lui venait 4 mi-jambe et laissait voir ses pieds 
Nus et blancs, sur la mousse au soleil appuyés, 


Comme dans des débris dont la terre est couverte, 
Deux pieds de marbre blanc brillent sur Vherbe verte.’’ 


Shortly after this a strange adventure happens to our hero in 
his wild solitude. Sitting at the base of the cataract, he was 
musing on the natural beauties around him, when the sharp re- 
port of a gun broke in upon his reverie. Looking down, he 
espied, not far from his abode, two of his proscribed countrymen 
fleeing from two soldiers, with but little hope of escape. ‘The 
soldiers were nearing them and loading their pieces as they ran. 
The fugitives reached the natural bridge, which connects Jocelyn’s 
abode with the rest of the mountain and over which the unfortu- 
nate pair must pass if they would save their lives, but they 
shrink back, afftighted, from the tremendous risk. Jocelyn, as 
usual, forgetting himself, utters a loud cry which attracts their 
attention, runs to the bridge and points out with his finger 
the hazardous path across the foaming abyss. The elder of 
the two darts upon the bridge and draws the younger, a mere 
child, with him, and then, handing the boy over to Jocelyn, 
makes a stand. ‘The soldiers, in their ardor, not seeing the 
danger of the narrow and slippery path, spring upon the 
bridge and bring their pieces to their shoulders. ‘Ihe fugitive 
raises a double-barreled gun. In an instant all is over. Every 
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shot has told; the two soldiers tumble down the horrible preci- 
pice, and the fugitive staggers with two balls in his chest; Joce- 
lyn supports him, takes him into his cavern, where he dies during 
the night, not, however, before handing over his son, whom he 
called Laurence, to Jocelyn for protection. The boy, a lovely 
youth of sixteen, spends all the next day in weeping over his 
father, but at last falls asleep. Jocelyn takes advantage of this 
opportunity to bury the corpse. 

The warmest friendship sprang up between the pair thus ac- 
cidentally thrown together, and the journal at this period abounds 
in tender and exquisite poetry. The ideas are, however, gener- 
ally expanded too much, and the sweetness is so constant that it 
cloys a little. We give our readers a short specimen of this 
charming love-writing : 

“Mon cceur me avait dit: toute Ame est scour d’une 4me ; 
Dieu les créa par couple et les fit homme et femme; 
Le monde peut en vain un temps les séparer, 
Leur destin, tot ou tard, est de se rencontrer ; 
Et quand ces sceurs du ciel ici bas se rencontrent, 
D’invincibles instincts ’une a autre les montrent ; 
Chaque ame de sa force attire sa moitié, 
Cette rencontre, c’est l’amour ou l’amitié, 
Seule et méme union qu’un mot different nomme, 
Selon l’étre et le sexe en qui Dieu la consomme, 
Mais qui n’est que l’éclair qui révéle 4 chacun 
L’étre qui le complete, et de deux n’en fait qu’un.” 
To the above, we doubt not, many lovers and perhaps a few 


husbands will subscribe. 


«Quand sur moi son visage rayonne, 
La splendeur de son front m’éblouit et m’étonne 
Je ne puis soutenir ]’éclat de sa beauté 
Et quand dans son regard le mien tombe arrété, 
Je crois sentir en moi parfois ce qu’eprouverent 
Pres du sacré tombeau les femmes qui trouverent 
L’homme assis, qui leur dit: Allez, il n’est plus la; 
Quand leur cceur 4 ces mots en elles se troubla, 
Et que, croyant parler 4 ’homme, chose étrange, 
Leurs regards dessillés s’apercurent de l’ange!”’ 


A storm comes up among these wild mountains, while Jocelyn 
is absent from the cave, and buffets him fearfully. Alarmed at his 
absence, Laurence seeks him, but is beaten to the ground and 
severely wounded. Jocelyn takes him up and carries him into 
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his cavern, where, on examining the wounds he makes the start- 
ling discoyery that his dear friend is a woman. This part of the 
story is managed with much art. Before narrating the manner 
in which the discovery was made, a few short, eloquent passages 
reveal it to the reader. His prospective position as priest affords 
an opportunity for some very powerful writing. Take, as an ex- 
ample, the following lines, entered on the journal while he sits 
and watches the unhappy girl: 


s* Elle dort, la poitrine un peu moins oppressée ; 
La fiévre en mots sans suite égare sa pensée ; 
* Mon pére!—Jocelyn !—ou sont-ils tous deux ?—morts ?” 
Ses pieds veulent courir: oh! dors! pauvre enfant, dors! 
Jocelyn vit encore pour te rendre 4 la vie 
Mais, oh! qu’elle te soit ou rendue ou ravie, 
Il vit ?’4me en suspens entre ces deux malheurs : 
Mort pour toi si tu vis! et mourant si tu meurs !?? 


After her recovery Jocelyn takes her gently to task for having 
failed to reveal her sex, a fault which she excuses on the ground 
of a promise to that effect having been extorted from her by her 
dying father. Jocelyn attempts to show her that his resolution to 
enter the priesthood builds up an eternal wall of separation be- 
tween their hearts ; 

* Que si Dieu me voulait tout 4 son saint service 
Il faudrait boire, hélas! mon sang dans ce calice.”? 

She will not listen to his pleas, but insists that God has thrown 
them together by a special appointment, and has thus sanctioned 
their union. She pleads passionately with him not to forsake her. 

««* Jure-moi, jure-moi,’ dit elle, * 6 Jocelyn, 
A moi ta pauvre sceur, a moi ton orphelin, 
Jure-moi mon bonheur devant Dieu qui l’ordonne; 
Je jure de mourir, moi, si tu m’abandonne! 
Kt je sens que ma vie ou ma mort en suspens 
Vont sortir de ton cceur dans le mot que j’attends!” 
Et ses yeux sur les miens, et sa bouche entr’ouverte 
Imploraient, aspiraient soti triomphe ou sa perte. 
Ah! mon ceceur tout entier criait pour elle en moi, 
Un regard lui donna le gage de ma foi, 
Et sur sa pile main ma lévre qui se colle 
La retint a la vie avec une parole! ”” 

One would naturally imagine the question settled after such a 
scene, and that the two hearts were indissolubly united for life. 


But Jocelyn is a Hamlet in indecision and in malapropos consci- 
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entiousness. The old bishop who presided over the see in which 
was.the seminary where Jocelyn had studied theology, was takeh 
by the republicans and threatened with martyrdom. In his ex- 
tremity he bethought himself of our hero, and mentioned his name 
to a poor Savoyard who had rendered him some service during his 
imprisonment. This Savoyard chanced to be the nephew of the 
old mountaineer who had secured the fugitive his present hiding- 
place, so that the bishop’s message was easily delivered. Jocelyn 
feels bound to attend to it, steals away from his beloved while 
she sleeps, leaving a scrap of paper in which he promises to 
return in a day, and hastens away with the messengers. 

Arrived at Grenoble, he visits the bishop in his cell, and the 
description of the ecclesiastical dignitary is a noble piece of word- 
painting, which we regret our space does not permit us to quote. 
The old prelate then addresses the trembling neophyte, who is 
awed by the majestic presence in which he stands. 

«* Wst-ce vous, mon enfant ? venez, qui je vous voie! 
Oh! que ma derniére heure ait la derniére joie 
De presser sur mon cceur un fils de Jesus-Christ, 
Un frére dans ma foi nourri du méme esprit! 
Soyez beni, mon Dieu! dont la grace infinie 
Me gardait en secret ce don pour l’agonie ; 

J’ai vidé jusqu’au fond mon calice de fiel, 
Mais la derniere goutte a Vavant-gout du ciel! 
Mon fils! je vais mourir ; mon éternelle aurore 
De ma derniére nuit va toute a Vheure éclore ; 


Demain j’entonnerai |’Hosanna triomphant; 
Aujourd’hui je suis homme et pécheur.”’ 


He then goes on to explain to the unhappy youth that he cannot 
leave the world without confessing his sins and receiving the last 
sacrament of the church, both of which, of course, require the 
presence of a priest; but the revolution has scattered and killed 
the priests, and therefore it is necessary that Jocelyn should take 
orders in order that the old man’s departure shall be comfortable 
and canonical. He is about sealing the poor youth with the final 
sign, when he passionately interrupts him. 


« Arrétez, arrétez ; tremblez, j’en suis indigne! 
Mon Ame est 4 mon Dieu; mon sang est ama foi ; 
Mais mes jours profanés ils ne sont plus 4 moi, 
Et Dieu n’exige pas que je lui sacrifie 
Deux morts dans une mort, deux cceurs dans une vie. 
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He then goes on to recount the history of their mutual passion, of 
his vow, of her utter desolation should he forsake her. This would 
have been all reasonable enough to any one else, but the old bishop, 
who has forgotten his youth, treats it as the silly whim of an idle 
boy, and makes a long and somewhat tiresome speech, very full 
of indignation against his unhappy pupil, who, trembling before 
him, has nothing to plead but his inalterable love, to which the 
inexorable prelate will not listen. 
«‘Parler d’amour, grand Dieu! sous ces ombres muettes! 

Insensé, regardez, et songez ot vous étes ! 

Voyez dans les cachots ces membres amaigris, 

Ces bras levés a Dieu, par des chaines meurtris ; 

Cette couche ou ’ Eglise expire et sent en réve 

Le baiser deVépoux dans le tranchant du glaive 

Ce sépulcre des morts par la vie habité 

Qui ne se rouvre plus que pour Veternité! 


Ces fers dont les anneaua tout rouillés sur nos membres 
Ont rivé Jesus-Christ a chacun de ses membres !?? 


Then, passing from indignant reproof to pathetic entreaty, he ad- 
jures him not to allow his old father in God to pass out of this 
world without a word of authoritative consolation, without the 
final benediction of a sacrament. Jocelyn is overpowered, dis- 
tracted, distressed, but does not yield, and then 
« D’un corroux surhumain son regard resplendit, 

Son corps se redressa, comme si son idée 

L’eit soulevé du sol, grandi d’une coudée ; 

Son bras chargé de fers s’étendit contre moi; 

Le cachot s’éclaira de Véclair de sa foi. 

Je crois voir de son front la foudre interieure 

Jaillir et serpenter dans la sombre demeure ; 

Sa voix prit la colére et la vibration 


Du prophete langant la malediction, 
Des lions de Juda rugissement terrible !?? 


He then breaks out into a fierce denunciation and a terrible 
curse upon Jocelyn and the innocent object of his love, in which: 
he is interrupted by the young man’s entreaties to spare her. 
Seeing the impression he has made, he assumes his ecclesiastical 
authority, professes to speak in the name of God, and commands 
his terrified pupil to obey the voice of the Almighty speaking 
through him. Jocelyn falls down almost unconscious at his feet, 
overwhelmed by the terror of ghostly power, and rises from his 
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knees a priest, with the eternal vows of the church upon his soul. 
The next day the old bishop is guillotined, which is some little 
comfort to the reader. Jocelyn accompanies him to the scaffold, 
and, at last, too late, remembers Laurence. 

The bishop’s sister promises to visit the poor girl and receive 
her as a daughter, and Jocelyn passes up the mountain a little 
before her to take a last look at the object of his love. He peers 
into the cavern through a crevice and sees his betrothed, pale and 
broken with grief. The sister enters, announces to her the recent 
events, which she indignantly refuses to believe, and invokes her 
absent lover. He can no longer restrain himself, but enters the 
grotto, whereupon she springs to his arms, and, turning to the 
sister and the shepherds, 

«© ¢Osez me l’arracher! demandez-lui s’il m’aime !’ 
Dit elle, ‘le voila pour répondre lui-méme : 
Parle, Jocclyn, dis s’il est vra que ton cccur! 
A trahi ton ami, ton amante, ta sceur! 
Dis-leur si de ce sein ot Dieu l’avait jeteé 
Sur la pierre a leur pieds tu m/’as precipitée ! 
Dis-leur si cet amour, notre vie en ce licu, 
Tu Vaurais renié méme a la voix de Dieu!’ 
Un Dicu! s’il était vrai, si je doutais encore! 
Je le détesterais autant que je t’ adore!” 

On lisait sur sa lévre un sourire apre et fier, 
Et son geste en parlant semblait les défier, 


‘ Jocelyn, parle donc,’ reprit-elle, ‘a ces hommes, 
Venge-toi! venge-nous ! et dis-leur qui nons sommes !? ”? 


Alas! the lover could not deny the fact—he avows that he is 

a priest. 
« J’ai pour offrir au ciel mon affreux sacrifice, 
Bu ton sang et le mien dans mon premier calice.” 

Laurence, of course, according to the usual custom of heroines, 
faints, is picked up by Jocelyn, who wildly recants his oath, and 
shocks the sister and the shepherds by his energy. ‘They take 
the poor girl from him by force, while he, overcome by the excess 
of his passion, has no power to move a limb. He sees her fair 
locks floating on the air like the last wave of an angel’s wing, 
and then all is dark for ever, and he throws himself upon the 
rock,-where he lies he knows not how long, for ‘all his days 
were nights !” 
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After a time, he leaves his cavern for ever, and goes to Greno- 
ble to an ecclesiastical house, where he undergoes all the torments 
of unmitigated solitude. ‘The other novices shun him as unwor- 
thy their pure society, for they do not believe that his intimacy 
with his fair friend was altogether sinless. This chapter, or 
epoch, as it pleases M. de Lamartine to call these divisions of 
his story, has rather an amusing date. It runsthus: ‘26 Mars, 
1796, dans une maison de retrait ecclesiastique, a Grenoble, 
pendant le delire dune fievre.”? The idea of a man writing a jour- 
nal during the delirium of fever, and not only that, but noting the 
fact at the beginning, must strike an ordinary reader, like our- 
selves, as a little absurd. This entry, however, in spite of its 
oddity, has some very powerful writing, as the following lines 
will prove : 

‘‘T] faut vivre et marcher saus ombre, toujours seul, 
Mort parmi les vivants, cet habit pour linceul, 
Mort! ah! plutdt jeté tout bouillonant de vie 
Parmi ces morts dont lame est déja refroidie! 
Etouffant sans pouvoir mourir, et nourrissant 


Le ver de mon tombeau du plus chaud de mon sang! 
as ts a a & 

Ah! je me soumettrais sans murmure 4 ta loi, 

Dieu jaloux! si du fer tu n’ égorgais que moi! 

J’ai vonlu, j’ai tenté ton cruel ministére, 

Je saurai jusqu’au sang le subir et me taire! 

Maiselle! mais cet étre & peine descendu, 

Pauvre ange, pris au piége & Vhomme seul tendu, 

Tendre enfant, par toi-méme a mon sein confiée, 

Que par mon amour méme, 6 Dien, sacrifiée! 

Proscrite de ces bras ouverts pour la porter, 

Elle aille en retombant a mes pieds se heurter, 

Trainer dans les langueurs d’un éternel veuvage 

Du front qu’elle adora Vineffagable image! 

On porter, jeune et morte, aux bras d’un autre époux 

D’un ccour tout calciné les précoces dégotits !”” 


After a time he retires to the parsonage of Valneige,-a village | 
of the Alps of Savoy, where he faithfully attends to the wants ot 
his little flock, and endeavors to find religious consolation for his 
heavy griefs. Prayer, meditation and spiritual counsel divide his 
life, and he does not leave his little eyry till the serious illness of 
his mother summons him to her side, at the village of his birth. 
She dies, and he accompanies his sister to Paris, the bustle and 
activity of which distress him, and he longs for his quiet moun- 
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tain home. Going to church on one occasion, he meets his lost 
Laurence, and to leave no drop of gall out of his cup of bitter- 
ness, he hears her lightly spoken of by some young men at his 
side. He finds out her hotel, and stands outside of it a whole 
night listening to the revelry within. At last the guests retire, 
she comes out upon a balcony, pale and sad, sighs deeply, stretches 
out her hands to the void night as though to embrace a phantom 
form, gazes on the moon, chants a few words of one of their favorite 
mountain songs, which are interrupted by tears and sobs, and then 
precipitately retires. Jocelyn, though close to her, is yet restrained 
from making himself known by a sense of the vows which are 
upon his soul; an infinite space remains between them—and he 
retires, broken-hearted, to his mountain hamlet. 
«Comme le passereau sans ailes pour courir 
Qui dans une trou du mur s’abrite pour mourir.” 

There, in a melancholy but tender manner, he discharges his 
duty as a pastor, and the journal contains many little episodes in 
a curate’s life, which are doubtless natural enough, but which dis- 
tract the mind from the main current of the narrative. 

At last comes an incident which re-awakens our interest. He 
is sent to see a sick woman in a little hamlet on the road to Italy. 
He goes, finds a beautiful young woman dying, is struck by her 
confession, looks narrowly at her and recognizes his Laurence. 
She does not know him, but goes on with her statement as to an 
ordinary priest, affirms her unchanging love, and declares that 
though seeking forgetfulness in pleasure, though laboring to find 
a new love, and though suffering in reputation, from her fickle 
temper and her life of excitement, she had still remained true to 
her early attachment. 


«Dun angelique amour l’ineffacable odeur 
Au moment de tomber, me remontait au cceur : 
Et la goutte du ciel, sur mes lévres restée, 
Rendait toute autre coupe ameére et détestée,”” 


By a strong effort he masters his emotion and asks her calmly 
if she repents of her sins. She replies : 


«¢« Je me repens de tout, hors de l’avoir aimé! 
Et si devant ce Dieu mon amour est coupable, 
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Que dans l’cternité sa vengeance m/’accable. 

Je ne puis arracher du coeur, méme aujourd *hui, 

Le seul étre ici-bas qui m’ait fait croire en lui! 

Et dans mes yeux mourants son image est si belle, 
Que je ne comprends pas le ciel méme sans elle! 
Oh! s’iletait 1a, lui! si Dieu me le rendait ! 

Mémie a travers la mort, oh! s’il me regardait! 

Si cette heure 4 ma vie etit été réserveé! 

Si j’entendais sa voix, je ine croirais sauvée! 

Sa voix m ’adoucirait jusqu ’au lit du tombeau !? 
‘Laurence! entendez-la!? criai-je. Le flambeau 
Jcta comne un éclair du ciel dans Vombre obscure ; 
Elle se souleva pour fixer ma figure! 

*Dicu! c¢’est bien lui!’ dit elle. ‘ Oui, Laurence, oui, c’est moi! 
Ton frére, ton ami, la, vivant devant toi! 

C’est moi que le Scigneur au jour de grace enyoie 
Pour te tendre la: main et t ’aplanir la voie, 

Pour laver plus que toi tes péchés dans mes pleurs! 
Tes fautes, mon enfant ne sont que tes malheurs ; 
C’est moi seul qui jetai le trouble dans ta vie; 

Tes péchés sont les miens, et je t’en justifie ! 

Peines, crimes, remords, sont communs entre nous; 
Je les prends tous sur moi pour les expier tous ; 
J’ai du temps, j’ai des pleurs, et Dieu, pour innocence, 
Va te compter ]a-haut ma dure penitence! 

Ah re¢gois de ce cceur an tien prédestiné 

Le plus tendre pardon quw’il ait jamais donné! 
Regois de cette main, que Dieu seul t’a ravie, 

T'a précoce couronne et |’eternelle vie! 

Réunis 4 entrée, au terme du chemin, 

‘fous les dons du Seigneur t’attendaient dans ma main. 
Aime-la pour ces dons de Dieu! crois, aime, espére! 
Laurence, cette main t’absout an nom du Pére!? 

Ht comme j’achevais le signe de la croix, 

Et que les mots sacrées expiraient dans ma voix, 

Je sentis ses doigts froids saisir ma main contrainte, 
L’attirer sur sa bouche en une ardente étreinte ; 

Et quand a ce transport je voulus m’opposer, 

Son ame avait passé dans ce dernier baiser! 

Et ma main que serrait encore sa main roidie, 
Resta toute la nuit dans sa main refroidie.”’ 


On opening the will of the deceased, Jocelyn finds that he is 
the heir of all her estates, but with his accustomed self-forgetful- 
ness he determines not to accept them, burns the paper, and fulfils 
only that portion which requests that she shall be taken at night, 
accompanied by a single priest, to the place where her father was 
Her sorrowing lover himself performs the final cere- 
mony, and discharging the attendants, remains alone all night 
beside her tomb and near the cavern which was their happy home, 


but now, alas! the haunt of wild beasts. 
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After this the journal is continued with rather questionable 
taste, as it appears to us, and irrelevant matters, which fatigue 
the reader, are introduced. In this manner, the unity of the poem 
as a work of art is marred, and its effect consequently impaired. 
The journal finally closes on a sick bed, its author hourly ex- 
pecting death. 

The epilogue informs us that this ‘¢ quiet consummation” was 
not accorded to the sorrowful pastor, but that he dragged on many 
days of silent suffering and religious labor, soothing his griefs by 
the contemplation of nature and the study of the plants and ani- 
mals of the region. Finally the boon long prayed for arrives, 
and the body is Jaid in the same grave with that of his beloved 
Laurence. It was the Jast kindness his parishioners, who had 
been made acquainted with his melancholy history, could render 
him. 

The above is a meagre outline of this celebrated poem, which 
is the corner-stone of our poet’s reputation. ‘‘ La Chute d’un 
Ange,” which followed it, is far behind it in tenderness, in pathos 
and in poetical power. The Meditations and the Harmonies, 
though full of beauties, are fragmentary and cannot therefore so 
forcibly impress the reader as a complete work of art. 

The incidents of this poem are not entirely imaginary. The 
author was indebted for the general outline of the story to the 
adventures of an Abbe Dumont, who was one of his preceptors 
in early life and an intimate friend of his riper years. The poet, 
however, has taken great liberties with the events and characters 
of the real history. ‘The actual abbe was a man of the world, 
bold, gay, somewhat of a freethinker, and a thorough hater of the 
priestly profession into which circumstances had forced him. He 
had been secretary to the bishop of Macon, and when the revo- 
lution shook the episcopal palace like an earthquake, and scat- 
tered its frightened inhabitants, he fled to the mountains for refuge 
from republican persecution. ‘There he became acquainted with 
an old nobleman who, with several daughters, lived in a fortified 
castle, advantageously planted upon a steep hill in the midst of a 
wild valley, where he brooded over conspiracies and defied the 
National Guard as well as all the republican forces. 
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In this old chateau the fugitive established his home, and took 
charge of the education of the youngest daughter, a beautiful 
girl of sixteen. They read together, walked together, hunted 
together. The result was what might have been anticipated ; 
they fell in love with one another before they were aware of so 
important a change in their feelings. Their fate, however, con- 
stituted no exception to the Shakspearean adage, ‘‘' The course 
of true love never did run smooth.” 

The republicans discovered that the castle was the hot-bed of 
counter-revolutionary plots, and determined to disperse its inmates. 
Under cover of the night, a strong body of troops invested the 
place. Resistance was useless and the count surrendered himself 
and family to the besiegers. All were taken prisoners except the 
youngest sister and the guest. ‘The latter, waked by the clash of 
arms and the stamping of horses, had hasted from his sleeping 
room to the lower floor. There he met the two elder daughters, 
who besought him to make his escape with their sister, whom they 
had disguised in male attire. He obeyed their injunctions and 
led his charge through a subterranean passage to an iron gate at 
the foot of the hill, the existence of which was unknown to the 
victors. They fled across the hills, avoiding the public roads, to 
a village in which lived an aged aunt of the female fugitive. Ar- 
rived there, they ascertained that the old lady had herself been 
arrested and imprisoned. 

Thrown thus upon their own resources, they returned to the 
mountains and took shelter in the hut of a poor widow, who had 
been the young girl’s nurse. There they lived more than a year. 
After they had gone, the old nurse had a child to rear, who had 
more delicate features and wore finer linen than her own little 
ones. . 

The young girl went back to the world, and after five or six 
years married an old man who made a pet of her. The youth, 
disgusted with the world, sick at heart, and weary of life, entered 
a seminary and finally took upon himself the vows of a priest. 
Far from leading the gentle, pious, resigned life of Jocelyn, 
however, he could hardly conceal his antipathy to his calling. 
He rejected the ecclesiastical garments, banished from his house 
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all images, rosaries and other necessary furniture of a devout son 
of his church, and supplied their place with guns, hunting-knives 
and shooting-jackets. He prayed with Chateaubriand and be- 
lieved with Rousseau. Thus he dragged out a miserable exist- 
ence in his lonely parsonage, till death stilled his heart, when his 
friend Lamartine buried him, and canonized him in the poem we 
have just been considering. 

The reader who will compare the two stories will see at once 
how the poet has etherealized the facts. The truth is “of the 
earth, earthly,” the poetry is clad in the hues of heaven. 

Jocelyn was followed by ‘ La Chute d’un Ange,” a mystical 
rhapsody, which has little merit and numerous defects. It was 
nicknamed very expressively ‘“‘ La Chute de Lamartine.”? His 
last poetical work was the ‘‘ Recueillemens Poetiques,’’ in the 
preface to which he bids farewell to poetry, characterizing it as 
beneath the attention of a man who has the business of life to 
occupy his mind. 

Lamartine’s last great work is the History of the Girondins. 
Our author here displays his usual eloquence and his great power 
of portraiture. Indeed, he is a little too graphic, and leads the 
sober reader to suspect that the facts have only served as a basis 
for a brilliant romance. ‘The story of Charlotte Corday is told 
in the true style of the novelist, and it is difficult to regard it as 
a piece of sober history. We have already had occasion to com- 
plain of the false glare thrown over the character of Robespierre. 
Madame Roland is another of his brilliant sketches, but the 
editor of these volumes ought to have suppressed the copper- 
plate portrait, which is lamentably inferior to the description of 
the letter press. The little, slightly-turned up nose of the picture 
does not correspond with “ the nose of a Grecian statue,” as that 
feature is described in the book. Either the engraving is a sad 
caricature, or the poet has been sketching imaginary charms. 

It would be doing both ourselves and our author great injustice, 
to attempt a criticism of this remarkable work at the close of an 
article already extended beyond its anticipated limits. At a fu- 
ture time, we hope to devote some space to that remarkable chap- 
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ter of the history of our race, which records the downfall of the 
ancien regime in France and the short-hved triumph of democracy. 

We now take our leave of this poet, historian, and politician, 
hoping that the farewell may not be final, but that he may recon- 
sider the hasty opinion expressed in the preface to the Reeueil- 
lemens. Certain it is that his poetry will eonstitute his chief 
claim to fame, and Jocelyn will be read when the ephemeral 
speeches in the Chambers are forgotten. It is but another in- 
stance of the extreme fallibility of our judgment in matters which 
directly concern us. Milton thought his Paradise Regained su- 
perior to his great epic; Petrarch expected his Latin poems to 
constitute the corner stone of hisreputation. Paradise Regained, 
however, is the hardest Miltonic reading we ever attempted, and 
nobody now cares for Petrarch’s Latin poems. So Lamartine 
will find his decision reversed in reference to his poetry. Indeed 
he need not wait for the verdict of posterity—the judgment has 
already been passed by the present generation, and there is no 
probability it will ever be reversed. 


Arr. V.—Opinion or Cuier Justice Taney on Usury anp 
Usurious Laws, at the November Term, 1854, U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court for Maryland District, in Dell vs. the Ellicotts. 
PouitreaL economy has taken its place among the sciences, 

and exercises its sway as such over the opinions of men and the 

administration of governments. It has emerged from its ele- 
mental state gradually, as we have found other sciences, moral 
and physical, to do. And we have no fear but that its influence 
will be progressive and ultimately complete. It has already ac- 
complished much in relieving productive industry from the abuses 
of legislation, in establishing proper principles of trade and finance 
and defining the just purposes and powers of government in mat- 
ters of public economy. Such has been their acknowledged 
success, that the eminent men in this science are classed as bene- 
factors of mankind with the most accomplished in physical 
science and mechanical invention. There was a period when it 
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was universally thought to be the great business of States to look 
into and regulate private and domestic economy. The legitimate 
end and chief duty of sovereign power was deemed to be the 
control of the personal expenses and the direction of the industry 
of individuals. The laws have taken cognizance of the dress of 
men and limited its style and expense. The indulgences of the 
table have been held worthy objects of legal supervision; and the 
application of individual means to individual gratification, it has 
been supposed, could be justly and wisely intermeddled with by 
thelaw. As if this were not to strike down the energies of men 
by limiting the motives of action, which throng and fill with life 
a state of freedom. Not only has the wretched state of political 
science in times past thus induced the law to interfere with men 
in the enjoyment of their own possessions, but they have been 
fettered in an equal degree in the exercise of their powers and 
choice of their pursuits. The use of particular materials has been 
prohibited by law and that of others forced upon society. The 
exportation of one article of produce has been unlawful, and the 
importation of another punished as a crime. A whole nation has 
been debarred from engaging in one particular class of manu- 
factures for which they may have had tendencies, and have been 
forced into others at great disadvantage and loss. We have ex- 
amples of nations gravely directing by law in what particular in- 
dustrial pursuits men should engage; how, when, and where they 
might dispose of the proceeds of their industry, how they should 
eat, drink, dress, work and sleep; and finally in what wrappings 
they might have the privilege to descend into the grave. These 
abuses of power were not particularly selfish or tyrannical in mo- 
tive, they were not the offspring of a mere love of sway, nor 
usurpations induced by the hope of gain on the part of sove- 
reigns. Nor are they now, where they exist. Even those which 
now seem to us the drollest of these eccentricities had for their ob- 
jects, to promote economy, public and private, to enhance useful 
productions, increase public wealth, add to private resource and 
secure individual happiness. The motives were good, but the acts 
such‘as no motive could justify. Respect for private right and 
private feeling should always restrain the exercise of power. 
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The individual should be free in the use of what is his own, and 
restrained by law only from injuring what is another’s. No fan- 
ciful schemes of public aggrandizement can justify violations of 
abstract principles of right. Experience and reflection have 
begun to teach ignorance and pride of power that all means 
which are unjust and oppressive are also absurd and futile. 
Sound morals and an intelligent regard for the motives of in- 
dividual action are recognized as the important elements of po- 
litical science. Many abuses have disappeared from the insti- 
tutions of civilized nations. Many absurdities once held sa- 
cred as suggestions of the highest wisdom, are now recalled to 
our memories for the amusement of the curious, or held up as 
warnings by the serious against similar aberrations from sound 
principles. But it is hard for one man to think he is not wiser 
than another, and especially for one in power to think that he 
cannot better manage the affairs of those under him than they can 
manage theirown. Hence the reluctance with which government 
is found to surrender, at the bidding of science, a patriarchal su- 
pervision and a patriarchal rule. 

The maxims, that each man must be the best judge of his own 
business, his own faculties and opportunities of action, and of 
the best use to make of himself and of what is his own, and 
should therefore be left free in these respects, are, however, 
gradually asserting a practical control with governments; and 
the pretension to direct individual industry and the currents of 
personal enterprise is now failingly grasped by empiricism. Great 
political philosophers have so analyzed the subject of public 
wealth ; exhibited so forcibly its various elements; so illustrated 
the subjects of production, labor, wages, capital, profit, rent, &c., 
that only a comparative few of the abuses of government are now _ 
upheld by lingering superstitions. And the wisdom of leaving 
the exertions of men unconstrained by law, and trade free from 
the interference of an interested or capricious policy, is but little 
contested in theory. Still there practically exists far too much 
which science condemns, and from which society suffers; and the 
sanguine may well feel mortification, and the eager impatience, at 
the slow ascendency of sound principles. 
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Embarrassments are not peculiar, however, to the progress of 
moral and political science. The surrendering of some prejudice, 
which, when abandoned, is remembered only as ridiculous, marks 
the progress of natural science by distant eras. In tracing the 
history of philosophy, both moral and physical, we find its alter- 
nate depressions and successes, and the permanent establishment 
of its important truths, to date at widely separated epochs. We 
still respect the talents and legal opinions, and almost revere the 
virtues, of a man who condemned people to death for witchcraft. 
The evidences adduced of the truth of second-sight are thought 
to have confused the intelligence and shaken the incredulity of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. And we still find well-informed and clever 
people as tenacious of the fear of ghosts as we find others to be 
of the horror of usury. At this moment, accomplished and able 
men are exciting the commiseration of their friends by the devo- 
tion and enthusiasm with which spirits, rapped from the regions 
of the departed, have filled their hearts. Neither natural nor 
political philosophy, therefore, has, thus far, been able entirely 
to extricate society from the delusions of sentiment and passion, 
nor from those superstitious hopes and fears which have so long 
and so seriously interfered with the progress of each. The friends 
of truth, however, on either hand, should not feel discourage- 
ment. The political philosopher, whilst he hears of the successes 
of clairvoyance and spiritual rapping, may well be content to 
struggle a while longer against the idea of rendering things 
cheap, in a particular country, where they are difficult of produc- 
tion, by excluding from competition with them similar things, 
which can be procured elsewhere at little expense. 

Nor are these absurdities at all greater, or more obvious to our 
minds, nor more discouraging to the hopes of philosophers, than 
is the idea that it is immoral and irreligious to charge for the use 
of money whatsoever interest it will command, under an open 
and fair competition among borrowers, and yet that one may 
justly derive from capital, in any other form, the highest profit it 
can command. This latter fallacy is particularly connected with 
the judicial opinion referred to in our caption, and we wish to 
say a few words more concerning it. Its moral and religious 
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aspect we shall let pass unnoticed. Ignorance and prejudice 
have prevailed to such an extent in some countries and hier- 
archies, as to induce the prohibition of every demand of interest 
whatsoever for the use of money. We are not aware that folly 
on the subject exists to this extent any where at present. The 
futility of such laws, as well as the injury they did to the neces- 
sitous, their certain production of evasive fraud and immorality, 
have, we believe, caused their abandonment. 

In order to do justice to the general intelligence, we ought to 
add that the nature of money and of loans is now better under- 
stood, and that these laws have been eradicated by an advancing 
science. There has existed an infatuation in regard to money. 
Whilst a man might rent his house or his lands, hire his horse, 
his servant, his ox, or any chattel, and take for its use the highest 
price which could be procured, money has been held a dead com- 
modity, which the owner could not properly put out to use as he 
might other things. Every man, however, felt that, possessed of 
money, he held what was wealth in itself, and capable of produ- 
cing, in skillful hands, more wealth. It was not, we know, as 
bigoted and ignorant law-makers assumed it to be, an inert mass 
which it was uncharitable not to lend, and unchristian to ask 
compensation for. 

The possession of money impressed men with the consciousness 
of power and the instinct of command. The laws which forbade 
the taking of interest, therefore, either prevented loans altogether 
or were evaded, and caused enormous interest to be exacted, and 
paid by those whose necessities forced them to combine with the 
lender in violation of the laws. Philosophy taught this in the 
abstract. Experience has convinced every one of the truth of 
its dogmas. Now every one admits that money is capital, that 
it is, like every other form of accumulated wealth, capable of — 
producing profit, and that the owner is entitled to profit for its 
use, whenever it shall be confided to another. Every one feels 
that it is most unrighteous and most foolish to attempt to prevent 
the derivation of some profit from the loan of money. They know 
that it is injurious to the needy, unjust to the owner of money, 
and ridiculous, because it is impossible of accomplishment, to 
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pass laws for any such purpose. Notwithstanding all this, men 
will not apply to the measure of profit which a man may make 
by the loan of money, the principles which they cannot deny 
upon the question of taking some amount of interest. Now, how 
has the law-maker learned that money is wealth, and that its 
owner may justly claim compensation for its use from another. 
Simply from the facts that the borrower finds he can derive a profit 
from the loan; and the owner that it would have been profitable 
to him had he retained the use of it. How has the law-maker 
discovered the folly of his attempt to prevent the taking of in- 
terest for the loan of money? His experience has shown him that 
the needy must have money at whatever cost, and that the owner 
of it will not lend except fer such compensation as his capital is 
worth in his own hands, and such further compensation as will 
indemnify him for the risk of the loan. If the law increases the 
risk, it only heaps calamities upon the unfortunate. This reason- 
ing has put an end to the prohibition of interest. Now let the 
law-maker apply the same reasoning to the question of the meas- 
ure of interest. 

The experience which teaches a man that his money is worth 
to him something, readily teaches him what that something is. 
He will not willingly take less for that which is his own than 
it is worth, nor will he respect a law which attempts to lessen its 
value. If the law-maker is at last disabused of his prejudices 
and ignorance, and is prepared to relax in his efforts to deprive 
the owner of money of its value, as well in mercy to the poor, as 
in justice to the rich, let him extend it in practice as far as ab- 
stract reason can trace the principle of action he professes. If 
the owner of money will not lend where he can get no interest, 
he will not lend where he cannot get as much as his money will 
yield when otherwise employed. He will therefore refuse to lend 
absolutely, or else he will violate the law under the inducement 
of excessive profit, and he will demand, besides, indemnity for the 
risk he must run in effecting the illegal loan. The reasoning is 
precisely the same in the case where the rate of interest is less 
than the profit on capital, as in the case where all interest is for- 
bidden. And the results in practice must be found the same. 
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The mischiefs must be the same in kind if not in degree. Laws, 
therefore, upon these subjects, must defeat their own purposes. 
But, say the advocates for the regulation by law of the rate of in- 
terest, it is in the power of the legislature to ascertain the proper 
rate of interest and to avoid the evils just spoken of, by not 
making the rate too low, and at the same time to restrain oppression 
in individual cases. It may be possible for the legislature to do 
something like this. By a careful examination of the statistics of 
trade and manufacture, and the various other employments of 
productive capital, an approximate ascertainment of the rate of 
profits may be made at any given point of time. 

An inquiry into the rate of interest at which loans may have 
been made for any fixed period, may enable one to ascertain the 
average interest which money has commanded during that period. 
It is certainly in the power of the legislature to do one or both 
of these things at any time. And they may adopt as their stand- 
ard rate of interest either the result of their inquiries into the rate 
of profits, or what they may find to be the average rate of inter- 
est for a given period. itis quite probable that they might avoid, 
by such careful legislation, much of the mischief that is caused 
by the uninformed, heedless system which is usually pursued. In 
order that the results of such inquiries should be true, the use of 
capital and money should be free and unconstrained by law for 
the time supposed. The law then fixing the rate of interest by a 
standard thus ascertained, would be but the record of a fact in 
trade more or less accurate. The legislature would have but re- 
corded that, at the time embraced by the investigation, the busi- 
ness transactions of men had shown the just profits of stock 
employed in loans to be the announced rate, and have given to 
that rate their sanction. Now, if the legislature can only act | 
wisely by adopting the rate which the laws of trade, when left 
free, have of themselves established, why should the legislature 
interfere at all? If the laws of our moral nature, the laws of 
trade, if the eternal laws of God are admitted as the controlling 
guides upon this subject, it would seem but impertinent in the 
legislature to give their sanction to these rulings, as it would be 
mischievous audacity to controvert them. Besides that this sys- 
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tem of legislation would be supererogation, we must bear in mind 
that the fiscal state of no society is fixed. The conditions of 
public economy are no more permanent and invariable, than are 
the arts and sciences, wealth or manners of a country, 

Frequent investigations into the facts of trade, and consequent 
changes of law must be made, therefore, or legislation must be 
constantly liable to accomplish the mischiefs we have heretofore 
described. But, in truth, all this supposed laborious investiga- 
tion and careful legislation were sheer impertinence and idleness. 
Interest on money is the profit on capital employed in that par- 
ticular way. Employed in that way, capital must yield the same 
profit with capital employed in any other way; and, in addition, 
must pay for the risk involved in the loans, and also compensate 
for the trouble and expense of the owner in its particular manage- 
ment; or else the owner will no longer lend, but will employ his 
money in some other way. This is a law which governs each 
mode of employing capital known to society. Profit is an inde- 
pendent element of the public wealth, and has its specific condi- 
tions of existence, like wages, rent, &c. Profit on capital, no 
matter how employed, must have a fixed ratio to the principal, in 
a given country, at a given time. ‘This ratio is variable, and de- 
pends on various circumstances—for instance, on the abundance 
of capital, the necessary rate of wages, and other considerations. 
No capital will, however, be long voluntarily employed in any 
given pursuit, unless it yield to the owner as much net profit as 
he could derive from it in other pursuits. He will change its in- 
vestment, that it may yield him its just ratio of profit. Whilst 
profit, strictly so called, has a fixed ratio to its capital, the gross 
returns on capital differently employed must be very different. 
The risk involved in the employment, the talent required for its 
success, (unless, indeed, we ccnsider this as capital to be paid 
for in profit, ) the expense of the business, or the capital consumed 
in its execution, must all be recompensed, or the capital will cer- 
tainly be withdrawn from the pursuit and otherwise invested. 

What legislature has ever thought— what sane legislature 
could eyer think of fixing, by law, the gross or net returns which 
capital, employed in the various forms of trade, should give? 
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Legislative intrepidity has ventured upon no such attempt, ex- 
cept in the case of interest on money. If a proposition were 
made to control by law the profits of trade, every one would re- 
volt at it. There are manufacturers of cottons and woolens— 
investments are made in agriculture, in shipping, and in the im- 
portation and exportation of various articles of merchandise, and 
from different parts of the world. ‘The returns from these various 
pursuits must differ necessarily ;—the risks are not the same, the 
incidental disbursements of the enterprises are not the same, the 
capacities and labor necessary for conducting them differ, the 
periods for the returns are longer in some cases than in others. 
All these circumstances affect the receipts which must be had 
from the occupation. They must be such in each particular case 
as will make the particular pursuit as good as any other in which 
the capitalist can engage, or he will abandon it. 

A law-maker who should undertake to enact that investments 
in shipping should only return to the ship-owner a certain per 
centage per annum, would be held by all as either mad or wicked. 
So if he should enact that the manufacturer of woolens should 
recelve no greater per centage than the agriculturist or the im- 
porter of a particular merchandise. Yet an intelligent world is 
patient with, and many justify the legislature in limiting the re- 
ceipts which a man may take for the loan of money. No body 
denies now that money is capital stock, like a manufactory, a 
ship, or a cargo of goods, and that it should be as valuable to the 
owner as the same amount of capital in any other form. All ad- 
mit that the owner should be permitted to lend it as a means of 
making it valuable, if he prefer that to other modes of using it. 
It is as little denied that the risks in lending to one man are not 
the same as in lending to another, just as are the risks in one com- | 
mercial adventure greater than in another. Few can be so 
absurd as to hold that a man should adventure as freely in haz- 
ardous commercial adventures or precarious loans, as in those 
which involve less danger. We cannot suppose any so cruel as to 
insist that a man should only lend where he runs no hazard ; that 
the needy, however meritorious, should be debarred from borrow- — 
ing, and that such privilege should remain only with those whose 
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means of repayment are substantial and sure, and who can, there- 
fore, borrow at the lowest rate of interest. All agree with us in 
these views, and admit them to be too plain to the understanding 
for discussion. We are told, however, in reply, that were there 
no extravagance, no wild speculation, no profligacy or vice, the 
conclusion would be as just as it would be inevitable, that there 
should be no laws against usury. The advocates for those laws 
contend that, but for them, the wasteful, the visionary, the vicious, 
would, by their willingness to pay unlimited sums for the means 
of indulgence or experiment, absorb all loans, or else compel 
others to pay such high interest, as to render all business conducted 
upon credit or borrowed capital, profitless. An obvious objection 
to this reasoning is, that it involves a defence of the principle of 
all sumptuary laws, and claims for the law-maker the right, and 
imposes upon him the duty, to interfere with and control the 
personal habits and the private business of every body. It is in 
effect to say, by law, that no loan of money shall be made where 
it is not proposed to be employed, at least, with good intention, 
and not in mere expensive enjoyment. And even in such case 
the interference does not cease. It is proposed by this rule to 
permit loans only where the risk shall not exceed a given ratio to 
the capital, by restraining the lender from the demand of a com- 
pensation sufficient to indemnify him for higher risks. 

The principle of the defence is, that it is the duty of the 
law-maker to take care of such borrowers as the capitalist may 
be willing to trust at the lowest rate of interest possible. And 
in order to do this, it becomes necessary to punish, by forfeiture, 
such Joans as may be made to persons whose chances of repay- 
ment are such as to require the lender to ask a high rate of in- 
terest as indemnity for his risk. The persons to be excluded are 
indicated as ‘‘prodigals and projectors.”? Now it is sheer im- 
pertinence in the law-maker to interfere with the prodigal in the 
use of what is his own, whether that be property or credit. And 
it is a tyranny full of danger to the public, as well as cruelty to 
the man, to interfere by law with the projector in the prosecution 
of his enterprises. Genius is always projecting. The inven- 
tions of art to which men are most indebted for their progress in 
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wealth and civilization, were once held to be the schemes of pro- 
jectors, and their useful applications were retarded long and pain- 
fully by the poverty of the inventors and their inability to secure 
the return of loans necessary to accomplish their views. The 
uncertain issues of their efforts were a sufficient obstruction to 
their success; there was no need of the condemning judgment or 
murdering arm of the law. Apart from these objections, nothing 
can be more untrue than that in the absence of laws limiting the 
rate of interest, loans of money would be monopolized by the 
vicious, extravagant and wildly adventurous. ‘This apprehen- 
sion supposes the lender to be as unwise and incautious as the 
borrower. The lending at unusual risk, like every transaction in- 
volving chances, regulates itself. Hazards, probabilities, the ac- 
cidents of life, have laws susceptible of approximate ascertain- 
ment. The insurers of lives, and against sea risks and fires, 
under the lessons of experience, proportion their premiums to 
their perils. They act wisely and upon calculation, and bring 
themselves within the same chances of success that other human 
enterprises have. As their risks increase they demand higher 
premiums, until the hazards become so great that they refuse them 
altogether. High premiums induce them to encounter increased 
dangers, but they do not deprive them of their reason, and render 
them reckless of calculation and consequences. ‘The usurer is 
the least probable of men to be beguiled into desperation. The 
lender of money acts upon precisely the principle of the insurer. 
He takes the highest rate of interest which can be had upon the 
best security which he can get. He is induced to run hazards for 
gain, and will meet greater risks for increased profits, but he will 
always set a limit to his adventures. The merchant does the same 


thing. High and low interest will, in the absence of legislative | 


interference, always be governed by sound principles of trade. 

We see, therefore, that there is neither justice nor truth in 
this pretext about ‘ prodigals and projectors.” It is an addi- 
tional misfortune of these laws that they promote the very evil 
which they propose to defeat. We have seen that no law can or 
ought to compel the loan of money at a rate of interest less than 
the full and just profit on the capital which the money represents. 
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Every purpose of the sort is denied by the advocate of laws 
against usury. It is certain that the risks in loans are unequal, 
that while there is some risk in all loans, it is the same in 
scarcely any two cases. It is equally certain that to lend at 
the same rate where the risk is great as where the security is 
ample, is practically to lose a part of the legitimate profit of 
the loan. A law limiting the rate of interest influences the 
danger of a loan in which a greater rate is demanded than is 
allowed by law, just to the extent that the prohibition exposes 
the lender to loss. But this danger applies to all alike, to prodi- 
gals and projectors, as well as to those whose securities are 
not ample. The difficulty, therefore, of borrowing is enhanced 
to the prudent poor man much more in proportion, than to the 
reckless, and this too by the operation of the law professing to 
protect the prudent poor. So far then from preventing the 
** prodigal and projector ”’ from monopolizing loans, it facilitates 
his doing so, by lessening in comparison the risks of lending to 
him. As for example, we will suppose a man of recognized pru- 
dence and capacity, but without property, desirous of a loan to 
enable him to enter into a safe and legitimate business. He can 
borrow, but not at the same, rate with a man who has ample se- 
curity to give. Ifthe loan to the man of ample security is worth 
six per cent., we will suppose that to the other worth eight. We 
will suppose a “‘projector,” to whom a loan, in order to cover its 
risks, ought to cost twelve per cent. The law interferes and adds 
to the danger of loans above six per cent., so as to make the loan 
to the prudent poor man worth ten per cent., and that to the prod- 
igal fourteen. The difficulty of the last loan is increased one 
sixth, that of the one the law proposes to favor, one fifth. The 
prudent poor man is oppressed by the law, and the ‘ prodigal’’ 
aided in his schemes of overbidding. The dreaded monopoly is 
facilitated. The advocates of usury laws assume the mistaken 
fact that the law can prevent such loans. If there were the 
means of striking down all power to take more than the legal 
rate of interest, they might effect their object, however unwise and 
mischievous it would be. But there are no such means. The 
legislature can only make such loans dangerous, they cannot stop 
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them. A rate of interest fixed by law must be uniform ; no sliding 
scale adapted to each case or to classes has ever been dreamed 
of. There are many who ought to be permitted to borrow upon 
the best possible terms, but who cannot give such security as will 
justify lending to them at the same rate as to richer borrowers. 
Now, these must evade the law. We have seen how, in one 
way, their embarrassments are increased in comparison with the 
less meritorious. Other and greater inconveniences result to 
them directly from this course of legislation. The lender, not 
content with increasing the rate of interest, by reason of the risk 
created by law, will seek, through larger profits, to indemnify 
himself for the odium he incurs in violating law. The most mer- 
itorious borrower, therefore, whose pecuniary condition makes it 
necessary for him to submit to the terms of the lender, has his rate 
of interest increased by this consideration as well as by the taint 
which rests upon his credit from his want of property. These 
laws, by the odium which they throw upon the man who violates 
them, has yet a further mischievous effect. They deter many 
sensitive persons from lending at higher than the legal rates. If 
the rate of interest established by law be Jess than the money can 
be made to yield by other investments, this class of men will not 
lend at all. If the rate be such that they can lend upon legal 
terms to those who offer the best security, they will lend to such 
only. In either case, their money is excluded from the borrower 
whose condition involves a risk for which the legal rate of inter- 
est is not sufficient to compensate them. The resource from 
which the needy borrower may hope to be supplied, is thus, by 
law, limited to the utmost in amount; and in the nature of 
things confined to proprietors whose willingness to violate law, for 
gain, raises a presumption against their moderation and scrupu- 
lousness. Thus, we find the man whose enterprises depend upon 
his credit and his capacity, whatever may be his merit, his hopes, 
or the importance of his success to the world, forced by law, into 
eager and crowded competition for aid, the sources of which have 
been narrowed to the uttermost, and thrown into the least propi- 
tious hands. It is further deserving of remark, that negotiations 
for usurious loans must necessarily be private; competition, even 
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amongst usurers, is precluded. And these unhappy laws, as if 
by ingenious contrivance, subject those whom they profess to 
protect, to every possible disadvantage, and compel oppression 
where otherwise only justice and safety would be sought for the 
most part. We have extended these general remarks to an un- 
expected, and we fear, inordinate length, for which we beg par- 
don of our readers. 

All that we have said, and much more, condemnatory of this 
system of laws, suggested itself long ago to intelligent minds; 
and has been urged with great force of argument upon law- 
makers and the public. ‘The publication of Dr. Adam Smith’s 
work on the wealth of nations gave a definitive cast to the in- 
quiries in political economy. He developed with extraordinary 
clearness the leading principles of this science in all its branches, 
and a progressive apprehension of the truth has been observable 
ever since. Dr. Smith did not apply his own principles to the 
subject of laws regulating the rate of interest upon loans of 
money. He demonstrated however, irresistibly, the natural laws 
which establish those rates independently of legislative inter- 
ference, and has left to others the agreeable task of proving that 
those natural laws must triumph over every conventional effort to 
counteract or evade them. ‘This has been done by succeeding 
writers whose minds have been more particularly directed to this 
practical question, and they have demonstrated satisfactorily to 
us that all usury laws must prove impotent for the purpose de- 
signed for them, that they are unphilosophical in theory, and as 
mischievous in effect as their limited sphere of action will admit 
of. Mr. Jeremy Bentham was the fortunate and distinguished 
leader in this discussion, we believe, and by his celebrated essay 
upon usury produced an impression rarely effected upon a subject 
of such limited scope. Men of literature and philosophic thought 
who have given this subject attention, have, almost without excep- 
tion, sanctioned his conclusions. Statesmen and legislators of the 
highest authority have acquiesced in the truth of his theories and 
condemned the laws against which he wrote. We think we run 
no risk of contradiction in stating that business men, conversant 
with transactions in money, have had impressed upon them by ex- 
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perience the same opinions which were suggested by philosophic 
theory to the mind of that great advocate in favor of entire com- 
mercial freedom. In despite of inveterate prejudice, and the te- 
nacity of opinion of the unreflecting and inexperienced, a free, 
unchecked power to contract for the use of money as for every 
other commodity is deemed among commercial men the just and 
safe—the true rule of commerce. And such has been the prog- 
ress of sound opinion upon this subject, that all classes of men 
have begun to feel its influence. 

As we have been led into these reflections immediately by the 
judicial decision of Chief Justice Taney, indicated in our caption 
of this article, we feel some interest in the question whether pub- 
lic opinion in this State has yielded upon this subject at all to the 
influences of which we have just spoken. ‘The decision involved 
the construction of the provisions of the present constitution of 
Maryland, on the subject of interest on loans of money. In dis- 
cussing the doctrines of the courts, a glance at the sentiments of 
the people may be neither unimportant nor uninteresting. We 
do not propose to indulge a conjecture upon this subject from 
the current facts of the day. Speculations in regard to public 
sentiment, based upon individual observations, are always dis- 
putable. Acts of the legislature in regard to questions of public 
policy indicate strongly the state of the popular mind upon those 
topics. ‘The people of Maryland in the year 1704, passed a law 
by which they forbade any one to take more than six per cent. 
per annum of interest for the loan of money; they declared all 
contracts for a higher rate of interest utterly void, and imposed a 
heavy fine upon any one who should take or accept any rate of 
interest greater than that. No one can doubt that at that day 
the people of Maryland united with most christian States in the 
belief that it was wise to limit by law the rate of interest on loans 
and to secure a respect for the limitations of the law by forfeitures 
and penalties. It is quite as plain to the understanding that they 
did not think it proper to forbid the taking of interest altogether. 
We know that before that time a misapprehension of the purpose 
and spirit of the Mosaic law on this subject had existed in church 
and state. 
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The right to take any interest for the loan of money had been 
involved in religious controversy, and the indignation of enthu- 
siastic piety had been aroused against the practice. The consti- 
tutions of archbishops, the anathemas of popes, and the decrees 
of councils, attest the abhorrence entertained for this supposed 
enormity. We perceive at once, by a reference to the act of 
1704, chap. 69, that the people of Maryland were much in ad- 
vance of these opinions, and that their legislation, however unwise 
and severe, was intelligent, moderate and just, in comparison 
with the ordinances alluded to, and with many contemporaneous 
royal decrees. In the year 1845, the Maryland legislature re- 
pealed the sections of the act of 1704, which made utterly void 
all contracts for a rate of interest greater than six per cent., and 
which provided penalties for taking such excess, and left in force 
only the section which forbids the ‘‘ exacting or taking” a larger 
rate than six per cent. per annum. And they provided, at the 
same time, that any person who should desire to take advantage 
of such prohibition must plead it especially, and in the plea set 
forth the amount, principal and interest, at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum, actually and fairly due upon such loan. 

We trace in this legislation, certainly, evidence of an influence 
exerted by philosophy over prejudice, and of an improved and 
juster conception of the duty and power of the law-maker. It 
almost cleared the laws of the State on this subject from import- 
ant objection, and its commerce in the article of money from the 
trammels which traditionary passion and bigotry had imposed 
upon it. Such was the law of the State when its convention met 
in 1850. The convention enacted ‘‘that the rate of interest in 
this State shall not exceed six per cent. per annum, and no higher 
rate shall be taken or demanded, and the legislature shall provide 
by law all necessary forfeitures and penalties against usury.” 

The convention must be taken either to have established per- 
manently the act of 1845, with power to the legislature to secure 
its efficacy by such sanctions as should to them seem necessary 
at any time; or they must be held, in using the language of the 
act of 1704, so far as it had been left unrepealed by the act of 
1845, to have understood by it, and to have intended in using it, 
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to doa totally different thing from that which the legislature of 
the State in 1845 understood the act of 1704 to have done. 
Whether this act of the convention was intended to make utterly 
void all contracts for loans, where a greater rate of interest than 
six per cent. per annum has been stipulated for, or to affirm the 
law as it was made by the act of 1845, is an interesting and im- 
portant question. The opinion of Chief Justice Taney is, that 
all contracts for a greater rate of interest than six per cent. per 
annum on loans in Maryland, are made utterly void by the Consti- 
tution of the State. It is his opinion that the 49th section of the 
3d article of the Constitution of 1851, of the State of Maryland, 
is inconsistent with the act of 1845, chapter 352, and has re- 
pealed it. The soundness of his decision depends upon the truth 
of this inconsistency. Every one must have felt great difficulty 
in bringing his mind to a satisfactory conclusion on this sub- 
ject. ‘Those who have inclined against the views taken by Chief 
Justice Taney, must have felt their difficulties renewed with in- 
creased strength, upon learning that it was necessary for them to 
surrender their own judgments or dissent from the reasoning of 
that eminent and really great man. We are of this number. And 
we confess that our minds, however deeply impressed by the au- 
thority of his name, as well as by the dexterity and strength of 
his arguments, have not embraced his opinions. We propose to 
present his arguments as we apprehend them, and to state, as well 
as we may be able, wherein they have failed to convince us. The 
decision of the Chief Justice is not authoritative on this point 
with our State courts. And a discussion of the subject, which 
may do no more than provoke investigation and stimulate thought, 
may not be wholly useless. We venture upon this hazardous, 
and perhaps immodest, task, with a sense of its delicacy, and 
with a consciousness of our inability to vindicate justly what we 
believe to be the truth against error, supported, as we find it, in 
this case. 

We find in the opinion of the chief justice much nice criticism 
of language, forced upon him, apparently, by the arguments of 
counsel. An effort seems to have been made to distinguish be- 
tween the first and second sections of the act of 1704, chap. 69, 
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and to show that the first merely forbade the “ exacting or taking”’ 
a greater rate of interest than six per cent. per annum, and was 
applicable only to the actual taking in view of a loan at such ex- 
cessive rate; and that a compliance with that section was de- 
signed to be enforced by the penalties enacted by the third section ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the second section of the act of 1704 
declared all bonds, contracts and assurances whatsoever, by which 
a greater rate of interest was reserved than six per cent., utterly 
void ; that the subjects of the two sections were different—the 
one embracing in its scope only the “exacting” or actual 
“taking ;” the other comprehending contracts of every descrip- 
tion for the payment of excessive interest. hat the violation of 
the one was punished by the fines imposed by the third section, 
and that obedience to the other was enforced by the voidance of 
the contract and consequent loss of the sum loaned. 

Assuming this view of the act of 1704, it seems to have been 
argued that the phraseology of the constitution is nearly the same 
in words, and precisely the same in import, as that of the first 
section of that act. The law forbade the “‘ exacting or taking,”’ 
the constitution forbids the “ taking or demanding”’ a higher rate 
of interest than six per cent. There is no difference, it was 
argued, between the subjects of the two prohibitions. And the 
identity of purpose in the first section with the legislature and the 
convention, was thought to be shown by that of the means 
adopted to secure obedience to their respective enactments. The 
legislature imposed, in the third section, a pecuniary penalty for a 
violation of the first; and the convention directed such forfeitures 
or penalties as might be deemed necessary by any future legisla- 
ture against usury. From all which it appears to have been ar- 
gued that the convention did not design to revive the second sec- 
tion of the act of 1704, or to interfere with contracts at all, but to 
perpetuate in the constitution the portion of the act of 1704 left 
in force by that of 1845. If such were held to be their object, it 
would result necessarily that the act of 1845 could not be incon- 
sistent with the constitution, and is continued in force by reason 
of the third article of the Declaration of Rights. 

We infer this to have been the course of argument of those who 
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denied the nullity of usurious contracts from the reasoning of the 
court in their opinion. The court say that the subject of the 
prohibitions in the first and second sections of the act of 1704 are 
the same, that the words ‘ exact or take,” in the first section, 
were not intended solely to apply to interest exacted or taken at 
the time of the loan, but to such as should be reserved by contract 
to be paid in future. They pronounce the second section to have 
been introduced merely for greater caution, and to prevent nice 
distinctions upon the words used in the first. That all contracts 
for usurious interest are forbidden in the first section, as well as 
the taking of such interest at the time of the joan. If such be the 
case, there is still less reason for supposing that the constitution 
designed only to forbid a present taking, and to leave contracts 
for usurious interest untouched by their action. Cautious to a 
refinement, say the court, and critical in language beyond the 
occasion, the convention, with the law of 1845 before them, have 
changed the word ‘ exact”? into ‘demand.’ ‘This they could 
not have done ‘carelessly or lightly,”’ but for an object. And 
the “natural and proper object’ would be to introduce, beyond 
peradventure, the second section as well as the first of 1704 into 
the constitution. Whether the word ‘“‘ demand”? be more ex- 
plicit of a contract for future payment than the word ‘“‘ exact,’’ 
we leave to learned philologers. Whether it were “light”? and 
‘‘careless,”? or evidence of deep thought, to change words of 
supposed established meaning for others yet to be defined, we 
need not pause to inquire just now. 

The object of the change may be variously conjectured by dif- 
ferent individuals, and, perhaps, will be assumed to have been one 
thing or another, according with the purpose which each is con- 
scious he would have entertained if substituted for the convention 
at the time. But of one thing we feel assured. If we had been 
the convention, and had taken the act of 1704 in our hands, 
weighed and considered all its words with the deliberate purpose 
of establishing its first and second sections under a constitutional 
sanction, we should have felt it ‘light and careless” merely to 
substitute the word “demand” for “ exact,” when a single line 
would have been sufficient to have designated all the prohibited 
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matters of those sections, and to have denounced them as void. 
We venture to doubt the deliberate purpose with which the chief 
justice supposes the word ‘ demand” to have been adopted, nor 
do we perceive its peculiar efficacy for sucha purpose. We pro- 
ceed, however, with the opinion. The court having satisfied 
itself that the first section of the act of 1704, made unlawful all 
that the second section expressly declared to be utterly void, de- 
termined upon general principles, that without the aid of the sec- 
ond section, all that it accomplished would have been done by the 
first. No court, says the opinion, will enforce the performance of 
a contract prohibited by law. It would, in effect, annul legisla- 
tive action, should the judiciary compel the execution of what 
the legislature had forbidden to be done. Any individual might 
contract to perform the thing forbidden, and use the courts as in- 
struments for the accomplishment of illegal acts, and then con- 
trol the constitution. Public decency, therefore, requires of the 
courts to treat as void any contract for the performance of a thing 
prohibited by law, without an express declaration from the legisla- 
ture of the voidance of such contracts. We entirely concur in 
this view of the moral obligation of courts of justice, and had it 
been for the first time announced on this occasion, instead of be- 
ing sustained by long established and numerous authorities, it 
must have carried with it, to every mind, the force of law. With 
this construction of the first and second sections of the act of 
1704, chapter 69, determined and guided by the obvious princi- 
ples just stated, that the courts cannot, with propriety, enforce 
the performance of an act, though solemnly contracted to be 
done, which the law forbics to be done, there remained nothing 
to be ascertained but that the matters forbidden by the constitution 
were the same that were declared unlawful by the first section of 
the act of 1704, to complete the reasoning of the court and vin- 
dicate their judgment. We suppose that it has not occurred to 
any one to deny that the provisions of the constitution on the 
subject of ursury, are the same with those of the first sec- 
tion of the act of 1704. We have thus presented, as we un- 
derstood them, the arguments upon which the court desire their 
decision to rest, and so far as we have been able to collect them 
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from the court’s reasoning, we have stated the views of the coun- 
sel against whom the judgment went. We are inclined to con- 
cur with the court in the view they have taken of these laws, so 
far as that the prohibition of the first section of the act of 1704 is 
comprehensive enough to embrace the ‘bonds, contracts and 
assurances,” named in the second section. And we have no 
doubt that the subjects of the prohibitions of the constitution 
are the same with those of the law of 1704. We take our im- 
pressions however, we must confess, not from the philological 
distinctions of the court between ‘‘ exact”? and ‘‘demand,”’ nor 
from sympathy in the mental bias which suggested to the court 
that the ‘‘ natural and proper object’? of the convention, when 
considering the subject of interest or loans, must have been to 
condense the first and second sections of the act of 1704, ‘‘and 
establish them under constitutional sanction.” Still less can we 
admit the assumption of the chief justice, that the Provisional 
Legislature, in enacting the second section, intended only an ex- 
planation of the meaning of the first. We are disposed to give 
credit to the legislature for an ability to express their intentions, 
and we think that, if they had thought fit to enact one section in 
a form necessary to be explained in the following one, they would 
have made the second an explanation expressly, and not so framed 
it as to throw doubt upon both. We think, with the court, that 
the first section prohibits the taking of a greater rate of interest 
than six per cent. per annum on loans, whether by present taking 
or by bond, contract, or other assurance. We claim, however, 
much significance for the express declaration, in the second sec- 
tion, that all contracts for such interest shall be void; and the 
providing of penalties, in the third, for the taking of that which is 
prohibited in the first. 

In conceding to the court the same scope of prohibition, to the 
constitution and to the law of 1704, and agreeing that they differ 
only in the fact that penalties were provided in the one case and 
only suggested as a possible necessity in the other, we by no 
means agree that the constitution renders utterly void all contracts 
in which usurious interest has been reserved. To us the phil- 
ology is incomprehensible which makes the substitution of the 
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word “demand” for the word “ exact” bring into the constitu- 
tion the entire second section of the act of 1704. We agree with 
the court, then, (in opposition to the views attributed to counsel 
who argued the case,) that the constitution embraces contracts 
for taking, in its prohibition, as well as the actual taking. Be- 
cause we believe they intended to adopt the first section of the 
act of 1704, with the meaning given to it by the act of 1845. It 
seems to us more reasonable to suppose that the convention re- 
ferred to the actual state of legislation than to an extinct, con- 
demned law. And were it ourselves who had done it, we should 
fear it was scarcely respectful to that body to say that they would, 
without avowing it, have sought to re-establish a repealed section 
of a law by an almost imperceptible change in the wording of one 
in force. We must think that the convention only designed, 
therefore, to establish in the constitution the provisions of the law 
of 1704 as they stood at the time—that is, to repeat the first sec- 
tion of that act. 

We think, where the legislature assumes the task, it is the best 
and an authoritative interpreter of its own language, and may be 
relied on for an explanation of its own purposes. If we turn to 
the act of 1845, chap. 352, we shall find in it a construction of 
the first section of the act of 1704, and a limitation of its import. 
Repealing the second and third sections of the act of 1704, it en- 
acts that any person desirous of taking advantage of its remaining 
provisions, on being sued, must plead the same specially, and in 
his plea set forth the sum “fairly and actually” due to the person 
suing; estimating the principal of the debt and interest on it at 
the rate of six per cent. per annum. Now, we learn from the 
legislature the meaning of the first section of the act of 1704, and 
we feel bound by this interpretation. We have heretofore ex- 
pressed our dissent from the constructive and philological views 
of the chief justice on the meaning of this section, whilst we have 
acquiesced in his conclusions. He claimed that it prohibited the 
stipulating for the future payment of usurious interest. We were 
obliged to assent, because the legislature had so said in the act of 
1845. But the chief justice, whilst he received the construction 
fixed by it, refused the authority of the legislature, lest he should 
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be committed to the entire meaning put declaratively by that body 
upon that section. ; 

Two things are apparent from the act of 1845 in regard to that 
of 1704, chap. 69—first, that all its provisions being annulled, 
except the first section, the taking of a greater rate of interest 
than six per cent. per annum, by whatsoever manner secured, 
was forbidden; and secondly, that, notwithstanding such pro- 
hibition, the assurances for such interest were not absolutely void, 
but that the law, without modification, left the principal and inter- 
est ‘justly and fairly”? due by the contract. We cannot avoid 
this construction. The act of 1845 speaks of those who may 
wish to take advantage of the law of 1704. It means neces- 
sarily such parts of the law as were in force, not of those re- 
pealed. It further speaks of sums fairly and actually due by the 
contracts in suit. It can have no reference, then, to the second 
section, as part of the law to be made available to the defendant, 
for that makes the contract absolutely void, and nothing could be 
due on it whilst that section was part of the law. The second 
and third sections of the act of 704 were, therefore, taken to be 
embraced in the repealing clauses of the law of 1845, and the 
first section alone to be in force. 

The prohibitions of the law of 1704, then, only made void 
agreements for usurious interest to the extent of the excessive in- 
terest. The chief justice is mistaken in speaking of this as an 
enactment of 1845; it is only what the act of 1845 declares to 
have been the meaning of the first section of the act of 1704. 
The act of 1845 repeals all parts of the act of 1704 which make 
void usurious contracts. If the first, as well as the second, were 
intended, it would have been absurd to speak of taking advan- 
tage of the law. Such law would have been no longer upon the 
statute book. The first section was then the law remaining in 
force, and without the slightest modification of its language, mo- 
ney is spoken of as due actually and fairly upon usurious con- 
tracts, notwithstanding its provisions. We have expressed our 
respectful assent to the rule of the courts, not to enforce a con- 
tract to do an act which the law forbids. The contract need not 
be expressly declared void. Where the law prohibits, the courts 
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should feel constrained. But we think it most essential to a wise 
exercise of the rule, that the courts should understand the precise 
prohibition of the law-maker, and not, under color of a rule of 
deference to him, oppress the subject with its own conceptions of 
sound policy. We agree with the chief justice that the conven- 
tion must be taken to have acted with caution and thought. That 
with the subject of usury under consideration, they must have had 
the act of 1704 before them, but we claim for them, also, a know- 
ledge of the act of 1845. They ought not to be supposed to 
have acted ‘lightly or carelessly.”” We cannot agree, however, 
that their “‘ natural and proper object”’ under such circumstances, 
would be, of course, to reinstate the second section of the act 
of 1704, under constitutional sanctions. We are content not td 
dictate their objects from our own preoccupations of mind, but to 
infer them from their deliberate, careful action. Have they re- 
enacted in terms the second section of the act of 1704? So far 
from it, there is scarcely a word in the constitution which was in 
that section. Have they pursued its policy and declared void 
what it forbade in any form of words? ‘They confessedly have 
not. What then have they done? With the law of 1845 under 
their anxious and careful examination, in which they found a 
legislative construction of the first section of the act of 1704, 
and a repeal of all the other sections of that law, they have 
brought into the constitution almost the precise words of that 
section. We cannot recognize in this any evidence of a delib- 
erate purpose to condense the second section of the act of 1704 
into the constitution, and to annul, by implication, the act of 
1845. It seems to us, in truth, that to suppose such a purpose, 
would be to ascribe to the convention extremely light and care- 
less action. The convention, circumspect and well informed, 
knew the tendencies of political philosophy towards a total with- 
drawal of all legal limitations of interest on loans; they were 
aware of strong views on the part of commercial men of their 
own State to the same effect; efforts had been made in their Gen- 
eral Assembly, to extend the freedom given on that subject by the 
act of 1845, they were not disposed to leave this matter liable to 
the changes threatened by this progress of opinion, and they re- 
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solved to establish the law, as it then was, immovably. They 
had before them the law as it then existed. They found the law 
of 1845 fixing the meaning of the law of 1704, and both those 
laws in harmonious action. They found the sections of the law 
of 1704, which were irreconcilable with that harmony, expressly 
repealed. If they had designed to do more than establish, as we 
have supposed, under constitutional sanctions, the law of the 
State as it then existed, they could have done so in as few words 
as they have actually used. It would have been as easy to use 
language certainly irreconcilable with the law of 1845, as any 
other. And it would have been natural, we think, in those de- 
sirous to repeal by implication that law, to adopt almost any other 
language than that which they have done. They have simply 
repeated the first section of the act of 1704, which the act of 
1845 defined as harmonious with its purposes, embraced as part 
of itself, and the execution of which it prescribed and limited. 
We cannot conceive that the constitution is at all inconsistent 
with the act of 1845, or in any way disables or repeals it. We 
do not think this view of the subject weakened by the authority 
given in the constitution to the legislature, to provide by law all 
necessary forfeitures and punishments against usury. The chief 
justice speaks of this provision as acommand. A command to 
the legislature to make necessary laws, we think, was one the 
convention might have spared themselves the trouble to give. 
The legislature is presumed to be at all times ready to discharge 
its duties. Whether this be an authority or command, we think 
unimportant for our present purpose ; we concede it to be a com- 
mand therefore. ‘The command is not, as the chief justice has 
supposed, to punish the reservation of more than six per cent. 
interest by contract. It is not the demanding usurious interest, 
(to give that word all the scope claimed for it,) but the taking, 
which itis made the duty of the legislature to punish. The legis- 
lature shall provide the necessary forfeitures and penalties against 
usury. Now, usury is not the making an usurious contract, the 
stipulating ‘to accept what cannot be exacted by law, but the 
taking, accepting or receiving interest, which is forbidden to be 
received. ‘The convention might have authorized or commanded 
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the legislature to provide penalties for the violation of the article 
of the constitution under review, or for “taking or demanding,” 
in any way, illegal interest, they have not done so; they have 
ordered the punishment of “‘ usury.?? The convention knew that 
no greater amount of any debt than the principle and six per 
cent. interest could be recovered under the act of 1845. They 
did not propose to prevent the recovery of what was justly and 
fairly due upon any contract. They proposed, therefore, that the 
legislature should punish only actual usury, that they should pro- 
vide punishments against those who, by devices unknown to the 
law and unauthorized, had received or taken an amount of inter- 
est forbidden by law. They have directed punishments against 
only one class of the forbidden acts. They have left the other, 
as they found it, to be controlled by the actual legislation of the 
State. The convention seem to have relied upon the act of 1845 
as the security and sanction of obedience to one class of acts 
which they had prohibited, and have suggested to a future legis- 
lation to take the proper and necessary steps to insure obedience 
to their other prohibitions. 


Art. VI.—PeTeR THE GREAT. 


In the year 1697, a most extraordinary man, of twenty-five 
years of age, dressed like a ship-carpenter, was seen every day 
in the dock-yard of an old Dutch town, busily at work hewing 
pieces of timber, measuring the proportions of ships, and climb- 
ing up their sides, or descending into their holds, with an eager- 
ness which astonished all who beheld him. He made his own 
fire, cooked his own meals, and received for his daily wages the 
ordinary pay of a day-laborer, upon which he subsisted. He 
called himself Peter Michaelhoff, was tall, stout, and well-propor- 
tioned, with regular features, an earnest but severe expression, 
and his entire person replete with energy and activity. Amid inde- 
fatigable toil, indifferent to by-standers, and absorbed in reflection, 
this’ strong-featured, enthusiastic ship-carpenter might be heard 
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to say to two persons of apparently high rank, ‘I have a great 
work to perform, and it is only by such an apprenticeship as this 
I can accomplish it.” 

Who was this man, and what was the task which he imposed 
upon himself? For both the man and his labors are the subject 
of this article. This disguised day-laborer, this ship-carpenter, 
was Peter, the Czar of Muscovy, and the work which he pro- 
posed to accomplish by this apparent menial labor was the regen- 
eration of his country. His unrivaled sagacity, his vast, com- 
prehensive mind, his energy of will, his perseverance amid 
innumerable difficulties, his efforts to civilize his subjects, his 
absorbing desire to advance the power and glory of Russia, and 
his singular intrepidity in surmounting obstacles that seemed to 
be insurmountable, have justly secured for him the title of Great. 
He is the true founder of the Russian empire, and his name is 
the greatest in the annals of the nations of Northern Europe. 
There have been only two other men in the history of nations 
whom, to our mind, he strikingly resembled. These were Hilde- 
brand and Cromwell—both reformers, both despots, both seeking 
to produce great changes that would be beneficial, and yet to 
secure them in an arbitrary manner, and enforce them on the 
principle of unlimited absolutism, from the conviction that they 
were called upon by God to do so, as his agents, accountable to 
him and to him alone. Both recognized God as the sovereign 
ruler of the world, whose revelation was an eternal law for all 
nations and all ages. They both fancied that they peculiarly un- 
derstood his will, which commanded them to overturn institutions, 
customs, and thrones, and introduce a sort of theocracy upon the 
earth, of which they were the visible and delegated representa- 
tives. Both have earned an enduring fame, because they were 
thoroughly in earnest, because they had great interests besides 
their own to accomplish, because they had genius, and because 
circumstances favored their cause. 

In an age of anarchy and darkness, Hildebrand lamented the 
evils around him, and resolved to remove them or die in the at- 
tempt. He faced them in their most dreaded quarters, and gave 
himself no rest until the ecclesiastical power was made indepen- 
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dent of princes and nobles, and a great central authority was 
established once more upon the banks of the Tiber. He saw 
that kings and nobles were indifferent to the welfare of the people, 
and were rioting on the spoils of consecrated and useful institu- 
tions ; that the priests were so ignorant and corrupt as to be in- 
sensible to the degradation of their church; and that the people, 
enslaved by numerous petty tyrants, and ignominiously treated 
and debased, were unable to take care of themselves or perceive 
their own interests. Accordingly, with autocratic voice, and 
appealing to an Almighty arm for help, he said to the princes of 
the earth, ‘‘ Forbear to touch God’s sacred ark.” “If you in- 
terfere with the affairs of the church, I will excommunicate you, 
and you will be damned.” He said to the clergy, ‘‘ You are 
drones, you are idlers, you are sensualists ; arouse from your leth- 
argy, and assist me, or your churches shall be desolated, your 
lands shall be plundered, and yourselves become enslaved by men 
incapable of piety and insensible to reproach.”? He appealed to 
the people—to their fears and hopes; he threatened them, and 
besought them to listen to his warning voice. He said to his 
counselors, ‘‘ The nobles are, robbers, the priests are gluttons, 
the people are brutes. ‘They prey alike upon each other. They 
are incapable of self-preservation, they are on the brink of ruin, 
and know it not. They must be rescued from destruction. They 
must be compelled to obey laws—not my arbitrary commands, 
but God’s laws, which are universally binding, and without obe- 
dience to which, they must pay the penalty. Parents must exer- 
cise wholesome restraint upon their children, and children must 
obey their parents. Nobles must be kept from plunder and aggres- 
sions, priests must exercise their holy functions, and abstain from 
concubinage and drunkenness. The people must work, and 
must reverence their rulers, and learn to prefer the spiritual to the 
temporal. God has devolved on me the mighty task of enforcing 
his commandments, and of rescuing christendom from pollution 
and shame. ‘There is only one way in which this great task can 
be discharged :—I must assume the reins of unlimited authority, 
and compel nobles, priests and people to do their duty, by work- 
ing on their fears, by resorting to expedients which would bea 
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sin and a shame under ordinary, circumstances. There is no 
other way. God help me in binding what may not be suffered to 
go free.” 

Oliver Cromwell had greater faith in man, at first; and had 
reason for this faith, for a great nation, all at once, was inspired 
with an unknown reverence for God, a deep love of truth, a sin- 
gular loyalty to conscience. Inspired with this enthusiasm, it 
shook off the fetters of royalty and ecclesiastical tyranny, and 
resolved to go forth in the freedom with which God had made it 
free, and do battle against lies, and formulas, and usurpations. 
But the men of the nation did not know themselves. Their en- 
thusiasm passed into fanaticism—wild anarchy succeeded liberty. 
Tumultuous and ruinous fallacies were fast hurrying the old 
champions of light and freedom into a license which was worse 
than the tyranny from which they escaped; and the great cap- 
tain, and revolutionist, and saint, feeling the responsibility that 
was laid on him, and believing that he was inspired with divine 
wisdom, declared that the people should obey laws, and ordi- 
nances, and governments, for God had appointed the same for 
their good—that if they would not listen to the voice of reason, 
they should to the voice of authority—that governed in some way 
they must be, for anarchy was certain death. He did not threaten 
excommunication, as Hildebrand did—the day had gone by for 
such terrors. He used the sword of the general—and became a 
despot. 

Both Hildebrand and Cromwell commenced as reformers and 
ended as despots—knew themselves to be despots—acknow- 
Jedged that they were, but claimed a divine commission for being 
such. Unfortunately they were but men. They had passions. 
They were ambitious. Selfishness was mingled with their disin- 


terestedness; and hence great evils as well as great blessings | 


resulted from their usurpation—evils of so great magnitude that 
the blessings were perhaps more than counterbalanced. Still 
both these despots started with the great ideas that there must be 
a government for men who could not take care of themselves; 
and that divine laws must be obeyed as the only condition by 


which society could be kept together. To secure this supremacy — 
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of laws, they dethroned kings, they decimated nobles, they shut 
up the people in gloomy dungeons. And God, in his provi- 
dence, gave them the strength to do so, because they recognized 
his arm and sought to protect his glory and the welfare of man- 
kind, in the best way they knew how—mistaken in some respects, 
but sincere and earnest. 

Peter the Great resembled these two great men in his ideas, 
his turn of mind, his energy, his sincerity, and his patriotic en- 
thusiasm. Like them he attempted great reforms—like them he 
was successful, only by making himself a despot—the greatest 
despot of modern times, for the ancient or oriental world has 
seen no despotism so complete, so absorbing, so terrible as that 
of the Russian emperors. 

Peter, when a mere boy, perceived the degradation and bar- 
barism of his subjects, and resolved+to raise them above the in- 
numerable evils which he beheld on every side. At eighteen 
years of age he had meditated gigantic plans of reform, to be 
effected only by assuming greater powers than were ever exer- 
cised even by his despotic predecessors. We have the faith to 
believe that he did not. exercise his mighty power with the ulti- 
mate view of aggrandizing his own person and family, as some 
of his successors have ; that he did not aim merely to make him- 
self ‘‘ the state,” like Louis XIV, from the mere selfish passion of 
absorbing the state in his throne, but rather that he might create 
a mighty empire out of disordered states—that he might raise 
barbarians from brutal ignorance and apathy, to be efficient, 
healthy, happy, civilized beings—that he might repress crime 
and violence—restore order, decency and law—promote industry, 
art, science, and material wealth, and make his nation respected 
and powerful in Europe. That these were the great objects of 
his desire, in spite of his arbitrary temper, his jealousy of all au- 
thority that did not emanate from himself, his occasional ex- 
cesses, his violent passions, his barbarous traits, his savage cruel- 
ties, and his many crimes, we believe can be made clear and 
evident to all impartial persons. We detest his many vices, 
and do not love him asa man; but we honor him as a sover- 
eign, despot though he was, because he did not believe himself 
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a god, but only the vicegerent of God, whose ultimate and eternal 
laws were to be enforced by any or all the powers which the 
Almighty had delegated to him as the sovereign ruler of a mighty 
people. 

When he ascended the throne, on the death of his father, 
Alexis Michaelovitz, in 1682, and when his opened eyes sur- 
veyed the state of the empire which he was called upon to rule, 
not surely by the suffrages of the people, or the authority of a 
constitution, but by the will of God, he beheld national poverty, 
universal rudeness and coarseness, infinite injustice, petty tyran- 
nies without end, general ignorance, baseness and barbarism. 
All the evils which have ever depraved and degraded humanity 
were around him, and were indulged in with a recklessness and 
remorseless eagerness at once disgusting and destructive. 

The nobles were numerous, wealthy, sensual, ignorant and 
rapacious. They were hostile to order, regardless of law, cruel 
to their dependents, and licentious in all their ideas, tastes and 
habits. All that was hateful in feudalism in its worst ages, ex- 
isted among them. Nor had they the redeeming qualities which 
characterized the feudal nobles of the Gothic nations of medieval 
Europe—neither gallantry, nor chivalry, nor respect for woman, 
nor loyalty, nor reverence, nor humanity. They had not even 
the love of the chase, or of the tournament, or of deeds of hero- 
ism. All their passions seemed concentrated on the indulgence 
of depraved and brutal tastes. They were wholly given to de- 
grading drunkenness, licentiousness and idleness. From such, 
civilization had nothing to hope. 

The clergy were also very numerous, and their spiritual head, 
the patriarch, was armed with almost autocratic power, but was 
rarely enlightened enough to see, or interested enough to regard 
the welfare of the people. Of all the ministers of a corrupted 
form of Christianity, they were probably the worst ever seen on 
earth, The priests were disgraced by the most revolting super- 
stitions, were infinitely more ignorant than the Catholic clergy of 
Spain or Austria, and if possible more unfriendly to all social, 
moral, and political reforms. They were members of the Greek 
Church, and their ambition and pride were apparently concen- 
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trated in making their churches wealthy, gorgeous, and the scenes 
of pompous ceremonials—such as appealed most forcibly to the 
tastes of the vulgar. Although Christianity had been planted in 
a corrupted form in Russia, as early as the eleventh century, by 
Vladimir, a powerful Sclavonic prince, still it had effected but 
few of those healthy changes which Christianity effected in the 
Teutonic countries of Europe, under the reign of the popes. Its 
very manner of introduction augured few beneficial results. 
The czar was a pagan and a barbarian, yet had sense enough 
to perceive the necessity of some recognized form of religion; 
and therefore sent ten of his ablest councilors into various coun- 
tries to examine their religious systems, resolved to adopt the 
form which best suited his royal caprice—Mohammedan, Jew- 
ish, Manichean, Papal, or Greek. The commissioners went 
to Mecca, but found that Mohammedanism made too many de- 
mands on the people who professed it, and enjoined too great 
self-control. They passed this by with contempt, and examined 
the Manichean philosophy, which prevailed in the East, but this 
was too subtile and intellectual—they could not understand its ab- 
stract ideas. Judaism was spurned because it had no country, 
and because its professors were wanderers on the face of the 
earth, in punishment of the sins of their ancestors. Roman- 
ism was regarded with aversion, because the churches were 
mean and the power of the pope autocratic. But all the vari- 
ous objections vanished before the extravagant magnificence of 
the Greek religion. The vastness and splendor of the churches, 
the variety of the ceremonies, and the rich dresses of the clergy, 
struck the commissioners with admiration. ‘Their reports were 
adopted, the czar and his nobles were baptized, and an expedi- 
tion was sent to the Grecian empire, which returned with plun- 
dered vessels, books, images of the saints, relics, gorgeous 
dresses, and priests in abundance. The whole population were 
forcibly converted, and the Greek worship was established by force 
of military power in all the principal cities of the empire. Such 
a religion, merely nominal, had but little effect in destroying or 
even alléviating the miseries of barbarous life. The people re- 
tained their savage tastes, their Sclavonic prejudices, and their 
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puerile superstitions. Still the clergy gradually gained power, 
but whatever they enjoyed they employed in keeping the peo- 
ple in ignorance, and in opposing all objects of philanthropy or 
reform. 

As for the people themselves, the great proportion of them were 
slaves or serfs. ‘They were riveted to the soil on which they 
were born, exposed to cruelty and hardships, and oppressed by 
all classes with whom they came in contact. They were given in 
marriage without their own consent, they were kept on the mean- 
est fare, they lived in filthy. cabins, they were covered with ver- 
min, and they were dressed in sheep-skins. They could be slain 
by their masters, who had the power of life and death. They 
were subjected to insults and injuries which were worse than 
death. This wretched class, and even the class above them, who 
were free but not ennobled, were characterized by all the vices 
which dependence and servitude engendered—sycophancy, ser- 
vile fear, apathy, low-cunning and brutal coarseness. In all Rus- 
sia there was no class distinguished for elevation of sentiment, 
for generosity, for lofty patriotism, or for intellectual expan- 
sion, or even intellectual strength, unless it was displayed in 
the mysteries of money-dealing, or devising to increase the 
terrors of slavery, or escape from the inquisitorial eye of un- 
feeling task-masters. What could such a people, so debased, 
so miserable, so disunited, do for themselves?—a people, in- 
deed, from whom we could expect nothing else—the descend- 
ants of those ancient Sclavonians, with broad clumps of flesh in- 
stead of faces; low statures, like half-formed blocks. Savages 
so terrific and disgusting, that the Goths themselves likened them 
to the offspring of infernal spirits on the deserts of Scythia. 

Moreover, despotic as were the czars, there was no efficient 
military force on whom he could depend to execute his measures 
either infamous or salutary. The strelitzes resembled the old 
pretorian guard of the Roman emperors, in the days of their 
degeneracy, and often conspired to murder their sovereign. They 
were hostile to all military improvements, and could not be relied 
on in the hour of danger. 

In addition to this mass of disorganization, ignorance, stu- 
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pidity and brutality, Russia was threatened with external enemies 
with whom she had been constantly at war. The Swedes, the 
Poles, the Austrians, the Turks, all aimed at the dismemberment 
of the Muscovite empire; nor had the great resources of Russia 
then been developed. There were but few manufactures, no 
foreign commerce, no internal improvements, no colleges, no 
arts beyond the rudest kind, no science, no literature. Moscow 
alone was imposing and beautiful, for the Kremlin had already 
arisen, with its mighty towers and minarets, in all the grandeur 
of eastern luxury and barbaric strength. But the city, with its 
spires, its crosses, its gilded domes, its green and red and blue 
churches—its palaces, the loose dresses of its people, the bazaars 
—showed oriental, not occidental origin. 

But the czar was aided by powerful influences; he was the 
acknowledged head of the state,—he had a large army and the 
means of creating larger ones. All classes and ranks bowed 
before him with fear and reverence. The principles of absolutism 
were universally conceded and enforced. The old Tartar rule had 
long before vanished in every province of the empire, and all the 
petty tyrants yielded to one master tyrant. 

Under such circumstances Peter commenced his reign. How 
great was the labor which he imposed upon himself! But he 
was a Hercules—he was equal to his task, and that task, in spite 
of his tyranny, was a beneficent one. 

Before he began his first labor, while a mere boy, under eigh- 
teen years of age, he strangled a serpent. Sophia, daughter of 
Alexis by a first marriage,—a woman of masculine vigor, who 
had secured to herself the office of regent during the minority of 
Peter,—aimed, as soon as she perceived his genius and restless 
enterprise, to rid herself of him and reign alone. She leagued 
with Prince Galitzen and the strelitzes, those disorderly Moscow 
soldiers ; an insurrection took place, with the ultimate view of 
assassinating the emperor; but Peter escaped, suppressed the in- 
surrection, punished his enemies with the knout and with death, 
and assumed in good earnest the government of the realm. 
Heretofore he had been devoted to pleasure, his education had 
been purposely neglected, and he was barbarous in his tastes, 
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but soon the work of reformation began on himself and on his 
country. 

His first labor was the creation of a navy, originating, perhaps, 
in his love of sailing rather than in any enlarged views of the 
value of commerce, or any prophetic foresight of the benefits 
which it was ultimately destined to confer on his country. He 
was when a boy fond of adventure and enterprise, and especially 
attracted by the wonderful qualities of a sailing vessel. Other 
boys have felt the same enthusiasm, and who shall say how much 
heroism has been excited among young men by the passion of 
sailing? To how many is it fascinating, romantic, delightful. 
But there is a Providence in the world, and that Providence is 
seen in the early taste of the czar, which led hin, step by step, 
to construct a navy, and lay the foundation of commercial enter- 
prise in his barbarous land. 

Every one is familiar with the story of his first experiments 
with a boat which had been built by a Dutchman, to sail in the 
little river which passes through Moscow. How Peter was de- 
lighted when he learned that it could sail against the wind. How 
he learned to manage it himself. How he engaged Brandt, the 
Dutchman, to build him a yacht to sail on Lake Peipus, south of 
the gulf of Finland, between Ingria and Livonia. How his am- 
bition expanded to sail on the ocean. How he purchased a 
Dutch merchant ship at Archangel, and accompanied by an Eng- 
lish man-of-war sailed to the frozen ocean. How his passion for 
ships increased. How he performed all the duties of a seaman, 
from the lowest drudgery of a common sailor to the management 
of a ship itself. How he incurred great risks, but manifested 
the greatest intrepidity and ability. These things are known— 
these early pastimes, which show the adventurous boy rather than 
the comprehensive statesman. It were a mistake to suppose that 
he started with the idea of founding a navy, for political and 
commercial purposes ; he was too young, too inexperienced, too 
ignorant. But God had a work for him to do, and he made use 
of this early passion to lead him on gradually to the perception 
of the value of commercial enterprise. The ambition of the 
youthful sovereign was not content with the two or three clumsy 
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merchant vessels. He resolved to found a navy; for this pur- 
pose he studied the art of ship-building, and employed a vast 
number of men in different places, to gird his empire around with 
wooden walls, in imitation of England and Holland. 

His second labor was the remodeling of the army. No des- 
potism can be sustained without a military force—no government 
can be enforced, in the minds of a rude and licentious people, 
without an army, which depends more, for efficient strength, upon 
its organization and esprits du corps than upon its members. 
Peter early perceived this distinction; he soon saw the necessity 
of a better organized military force than that which his predeces- 
sors had maintained. He had already, in his own mind, projected 
vast plans of reform, but these could not be carried out without 
imminent danger to himself and the utter subversion of his govern- 
ment, unless, indeed, he could effect a thorough change in the char- 
acter of that force. He did not, however, deem himself sufficiently 
experienced to undertake this reform without counsel. He could 
not trust his Russian generals—their notions were fixed, they were 
unfriendly to change, and he therefore employed a stranger—a 
young Swiss, named Le Fort, with whose conversation and 
modesty he was greatly pleased—to aid him in his projected 
plans. Very great men have the faculty of detecting merit, and, 
at the same time, the desire to appropriate it. Napoleon, Crom- 
well, Marlboro’ had that faculty ; so had Peter, to a most extra- 
ordinary extent. He made Le Fort a captain of infantry, and 
devised with him a system of reform—a system exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to the strelitzes—the old guard of the czars. These 
were more like Oriental than European soldiers. They wore 
long beards, and were encumbered with inconvenient dresses. 
They were not only without discipline, but indulged in every 
species of disorder and licentiousness. 

In effecting a change, Peter was not hasty. He selected from 
his household, and from the sons of the boyars or nobles, a body 
of fifty men, whom he entrusted to the care of a Scottish officer, 
named Gordon, by whom they were drilled and disciplined after 
the European fashion. Peter, being determined to know every 
thing himself—even to the most minute details, was enrolled as 
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a private in this body of men, and drilled as a soldier, without 
distinction as to rank or title. These fifty men formed the nu- 
cleus of a corps of 5,000 disciplined troops, on whom he could 
rely in any emergency. This corps was composed chiefly of for- 
eigners. Le Fort undertook to raise 12,000 more men from the 
strelitzes themselves, and the newly organized army was em- 
ployed in sham battles, mock sieges, and small expeditions, until 
it was enabled to take Azoph, a strong city on the Danube, 
which commanded the entrance to the Black Sea, an important 
port which the genius of Peter early detected. 

The czar had now an army and a navy, and the respect of his 
subjects. But he perceived his own deficiencies—that he was 
inexperienced—that he was ignorant of those arts and of that 
knowledge which had elevated neighboring nations—and he re- 
solved, not from mere curiosity, nor for the sake of pleasure, to 
visit the various kingdoms of Europe, and learn their social and 
political institutions, with a view of introducing such as he liked 
into his own country. 

His efforts to civilize his subjects, constitute his highest glory, 
and his highest claim to our regard. Before he could reform his 
people, he must be himself reformed—he must educate himself. 

His third labor, and no slight one for an absolute ruler, was 
to renounce, for a time, the honors and pleasures of royalty, and 
assume the character of a servant, a laborer, a student, and a 
traveler, in order that he might become a more mighty monarch. 
There is so much romance in the incidents of his tour through 
England and Holland, that it invests his history and character 
with peculiar charms. It was in a red woolen shirt and duck 
trowsers, with a sailor’s hat upon his head, an adze in his hand, 
seated on a rough log of timber in the ship-yard of Saardam that 
the great Duke of Marlborough first beheld this extraordinary 
man. Contemplate the novelty and the phenomenon of a sover- 
eign, who governed with absolute sway the largest empire in Eu- 
rope, and who had command of unbounded wealth, submitting to 
the hardships of manual labor like a common workman, eating 
brown bread, sleeping in a mean hut, and astonishing every one 


by his feats of physical labor, and all that he might make himself 
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master of a great art——an art on which the future prospects of his 
country in no slight degree depended. Contemplate this active- 
minded, energetic man, studying civil engineering, fortifications, 
mathematics and languages; visiting schools, charitable institu- 
tions, manufacturing establishments, corn-mills, paper-mills, oil 
factories, blacksmiths’ shops, dock-yards, churches, Quaker meet- 
ing-houses, courts of law, parliament-houses, hospitals, and li- 
braries ; holding interviews with artists, merchants, admirals, 
generals, judges, senators, and kings. Dining one day in a mean 
eating-house on Tower Hill, and on the next with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, at Lambeth ; and on the third with king William, 
at Kensington. Averse to ceremony and pomp, and aiming solely 
at his own improvement, and finally leaving the kingdom with an 
army, not of soldiers, but of pilots and sailing-masters, surgeons, 
gunners, blacksmiths, sail-makers, carpenters, compass-makers, 
tinmen, painters, architects, in all five hundred persons, whom 
he had induced to settle in Russia for the civilization of his sub- 
jects. Is there not greatness in this? Greater than the pomp 
of courts, or the march of armies, or gorgeous triumphal proces- 
sions? It was the end which he had in view which constituted 
their moral greatness, and the control which he exercised upon 
himself, with all his violent passions and his vast ambition. Such 
is the way that greatness is ever secured—by self-sacrifices, labor 
and temporary humiliation. What a lesson to the pampered sons 
of the rich and luxurious in the marts of commerce, or in the 
capitals of aristocratic pride! Oh, ye young men, self-indulgence, 
ease, supercilious self-complacency, pleasure-seeking, idleness, 
and vanity, are inconsistent with greatness, or any pursuit which 
ennobles man! In your comfortable and proud obscurity, look up 
to Peter the Great—the mighty monarch, teaching the world an 
immortal lesson—a lesson which should be engraven on your 
memories so deeply that no pleasure or vanity should ever efface 
it for an hour. 

But trials and vexations awaited the Russian hero. A fourth 
labor was imposed upon him, from which he would gladly have 
been freed. His army had rebelled. An insurrection had broken 
out at Moscow. His presence was imperatively demanded. The 
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priests and the strelitzes had fomented disturbances. Eight 
thousand men had marched upon the capital, with the intention 
of placing the princess Sophia on the throne, and ejecting for- 
eigners from the land. Then was seen the wisdom of Peter in 
organizing a new force before he left, which force, under Gordon, 
completely routed the old soldiers of the empire, and restored the 
power of the czar. 

Historians have described, and some have censured his sever- 
ity towards the strelitzes. He abolished the entire corps for ever 
—disbanded every regiment, and sentenced thousands to death. 
Some were broken on a wheel, others were beheaded, others 
were hung on gibbets, others were imprisoned. Peter, himself, 
struck off with his own hands, over eighty heads. The remain- 
der were drafted into regiments organized on the European plan, 
and sent into various parts of the empire. Peter was barbarous in 
his vengeance, but that vengeance was imperatively called for. 
Mercy and clemency, under his circumstances, would have been 
madness. Peter, like Cromwell, was no maudlin philanthropist, 
but a ruler executing laws with rigor, a terror to evil-doers, as a 
magistrate ought to be, when he carries the sword of justice, as 
we are warranted to believe on Divine authority, and from the 
experience of all great and successful rulers. 

Then came Peter’s fifth labor, which was truly herculean—to 
change the manners, social habits, and institutions of his coun- 
try—which no sovereign, however great his power, may with 
safety attempt, and which the czar could not have effected had he 
not been most providentially assisted. 

In this work he was greatly assisted by Menzikoff, a genius 
who blazed forth with remarkable brightness as soon as Peter had 
cast his eyes upon him and raised him from obscurity. He sold 
pies for a living in the streets of Moscow, but afterwards became 
the governor of a province, a prince and the royal favorite. He 
accompanied Peter in his travels, and sympathized with him in 
his reforms. 

One of these reforms was to change the Tartar dress of the 
Russian soldier—which was a long coat reaching to the heels and 
belted round the waist, loose drawers not unlike a petticoat, a con- 
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ical cap, and a face covered with a bushy beard. He, therefore, 
ordained that the army, together with citizens of all ranks, should 
shave their beards and cut off the skirts of their coats. In view 
of this great calamity, the whole nation rebelled. The people 
would have parted with their wives, their souls, their purses, 
sooner than with their beards, those beautiful emblems of manly 
strength and Asiatic beauty, the graceful repositories of vermin 
and filth. So even the czar was obliged to compromise the mat- 
ter, and permit them to retain their likeness to savages and goats, 
on the payment of a yearly tax graded according to their ability 
to pay. And he also imposed a tax for wearing the Asiatic robe. 
Only two classes were exempted—the clergy, to give them an 
imposing appearance in the eyes of the people; and the serfs, in 
order that the robe might become a badge of infamy—the em- 
blem both of high position and of menial rank; just as the white 
cravat, at this day, in England, points out the honored clergy- 
man, or the humble valet. The only inconvenience in the badge 
is, that the two classes are not always to be distinguished, espe- 
cially by democratic travelers. For, in the eyes of vulgar aspi- 
rants to distinction, are not badges, and uniforms, and even 
liveries, beautiful? And the more scarlet and gold the better, 
as a certain diplomatic gentleman, who was destined for a north- 
ern court, thought, when in ordering from a London tailor the 
uniform of an American diplomatist, he selected the livery of the 
servants of the Duke of Buckingham, and was thus prevented from 
appearing at court until a new uniform was ready for him, much 
to the amusement of gossiping courtiers, who heard about the 
matter, and who took pains to ask him when he was to be pre- 
sented. 

The next innovation which the czar attempted was the altera- 
tion of the calendar, making the year begin with January rather 
than September ; an innovation which greatly shocked the priests, 
and was regarded by them as anti-christ. 

He then abolished the old laws of marriage, by which the 
young had no power to choose their partners for the uneven journey 
of life, and decreed that no marriage should take place unless an 
intitnacy had existed between the parties at least six weeks—a 
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decree which made all the women of Russia his friends for life. 
And he instituted assemblies for both sexes, which greatly con- 
tributed to softening the manners of his people. He founded the 
order of St. Andrew, which gratified vanity and stimulated ambi- 
tion without costing him any thing. He encouraged the theatres 
and various public amusements, which diverted the minds of the 
people amid the many miseries and hardships to which they were 
inevitably subjected. He honored science, invited eminent men 
to settle in the country, and richly rewarded them. He im- 
proved the administration of justice, established ports and port- 
officers, boards of trade, a vigorous police, hospitals, and alms- 
houses. He introduced into Russia Saxony sheep, erected linen 
and paper manufactories, constructed canals, suppressed gam- 
bling ; and, in short, encouraged all those branches of industry, 
and instituted those improvements, which add to the glory and 
strength and comfort of nations—all of which improvements he 
adopted in consequence of his travels. 

But the most difficult part of his reform was in reference to the 
church and clergy—ever a dangerous matter to meddle with in 
all countries and in all ages; and he felt the difficulty and the 
necessity of conciliation, and thus expressed himself in his public 
declaration: ‘‘ We should think ourselves guilty of ingratitude 
to the Most High, if, after having reformed the military and civil 
orders, we neglected the spiritual. For these reasons, following 
the example of the most ancient kings who were famed for piety, 
we have taken care to publish some wholesome regulations for 
the clergy.”? He abolished, therefore, the office and duties of 
the patriarch, whose power was indisputable, whose revenue was 
enormous, and vested these powers and this wealth in himself. 
The power of the patriarch was fatal to his own authority, since 
he often opposed the imperial will, and had the privilege of even 
condemning people to death. Instead of a patriarch, he insti- 
tuted a consistory, the members of which were appointed by him- 
self, and whose decisions were subject to his approbation. The 
following is the oath that bound them: ‘I swear fidelity and 
allegiance, as a subject and servant, to my natural and true sove- 
reign, and to his august successor whom he shall please to nomi- 
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nate, by virtue of his incontestable power for that purpose of which 
he is possessed. I acknowledge him to be the superior judge of 
the spiritual college. I swear, by the all-seeing God, that I un- 
derstand and mean this oath in the full force and sense which the 
words convey to those who read or hear them.’ An oath penned 
by Peter himself, and which made him the absolute head of the 
church as well as of the state. 

Some one may say, And do you call this an improvement? By 
this seizure of the privileges of the church, did he not make him- 
self a pope as well as an emperor, and establish a despotism 
which had not its equal on earth? ‘True, indeed, he did; and 
grave questions are suggested by this inquiry —questions hard to 
solve. Whether or not undisguised and unchecked absolutism is 
good for a people sunk in degrading barbarism? Whether the 
despotism of kings or of priests is to be preferred as a choice of 
evils? Whether or not this usurpation was calculated to advance 
or retard the civilization of Russia? Henry II, of England, at- 
tempted to grasp these same privileges from Thomas a Becket, 
and failed, because Becket was a hero. Did the failure of Henry 
advance or retard civilization in England? Had he succeeded, 
might not royal power have raised its head above all charters 
and all rights, and the revolution never have happened? Such 
might have been the case, and might not; for the Saxons and 
Normans were both Germanic, both Christian, and still preserved 
the traditions of the liberty enjoyed in their primeval forests. 
But the Sclavonic race was different. Russia was not England. 
There never were such degradation and ignorance in Saxon and 
Norman England as existed in Russia when Peter commenced 
his reforms—reforms which he could only accomplish by arming 
himself with the most undisguised and unlimited despotism, as 
the very incarnation of plenipotentiary powers delegated to him 
by Omnipotence itself. The despotism which he centralized 
around his throne may prove a curse to future ages, and it may 
not. How can we penetrate the mysteries of the future? How 
can we lay down principles of government for all nations, and all 
ages, and all circumstances? Shall we venture to say that re- 
publicanism, which suits us, and works well in this country, and 
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will probably last longer than the oaks in our forests, and proba- 
bly prove beneficent to our varied people to far distant ages— 
shall we say that this form of government is based on abstract 
and eternal laws? Whence, then, the absolutism of those blessed 
regions where streets are of gold and palaces of pearl—where 
love, emanating from the throne of Divine Majesty, unites all 
hearts and all intelligences in one harmonious impulse of adora- 
tion and obedience? We would not compare any human govern- 
ment with the divine legislation of heaven, but we can conceive 
that pure absolutism may be the best form for some races and 
some countries, and would certainly be the best for all races and 
all countries, if the central power was love and truth personified. 
The absolutism of Russia proved beneficent under Peter the Great, 
because he attempted to suppress disorder, civilize his people, 
enforce law, and make men moral and industrious. This was 
the great object of all his reforms, to which he devoted himself 
with so much ardor, and exhibited so much sagacity. We do 
not praise his absolutism, we only praise the manner in which it 
was exercised—a manner so beneficent, that we may almost ex- 
cuse the usurpation which enabled him to be so great a benefactor. 
In reforming the church, he did not content himself with hum- 
bling the patriarch, but he suppressed monasteries, ordained that 
none should enter them under fifty years of age, taxed the clergy 
as well as his other subjects, tolerated all religions and all sects, 
except the Jesuits—a body whom he hated worse than Voltaire 
or Pascal. He caused the Bible to be translated into the Scla- 
vonic tongue, and freely circulated, in spite of the clamor of the 
priests, who wished to keep the people in ignorance even of the 
light which pointed their way to heaven. 

Was not all this work of reform truly gigantic? Yet he ac- 
complished it with the ease of a Hercules cleansing the Augean 
stables, or like a Samson destroying the Philistines with the jaw 
bone of an ass. God had given him the power to do so, the 
wisdom of which we cannot yet explain. 

The other great labor of Peter was his conflict with Charles 
XII, of Sweden; and when all the circumstances are considered, 
he proved himself a military hero, although he was not distin- 
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guished as a general. Sweden, at that time, was the most pow- 
erful of the northern states of Europe. Gustavus Vasa had freed 
his country in 1525 from the Danish yoke, which had been im- 
posed since the fourteenth century. He had established a central 
power at Stockholm, almost as absolute as the power of the czars. 
He had founded an army—the best disciplined in Europe. His 
great descendant, Gustavus Adolphus, was the hero of the thirty 
years’ war, and had rescued Germany from the overweening 
power of Austria, and the trammels of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. He was the greatest general of the age, and the best 
disciplinarian the army ever saw. He had conquered Ingria, 
Livonia, and Pomerania, and added these important provinces to 
the Swedish crown. He had shaken the throne of Ferdinand 
III, protected the Lutherans, humbled the House of Austria, and 
given to his country a valuable code of laws. 

The celebrated Charles XII ascended the throne of Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1697, and at that time gave but few indications of 
his extraordinary genius, being engrossed with pleasure, idle, 
dissolute, and eccentric. He rarely came to his council chamber 
except to throw his legs across the table, and make sport of his 
ministers. The monarchs of Europe were not insensible of his 
folly, and suddenly threatened to invade his dominions, and dis- 
member them. 

The greatness of his danger aroused all his dormant energies, 
and he prepared, single-handed, to resist them all. The love of 
military glory became a passion. With Alexander for a model, 
and Quintus Curtius for a text-book, he resolved to play a distin- 
guished part. ising superior to all the temptations and pleas- 
ures which had seduced him, he became temperate, energetic, 
enthusiastic, and transcendently courageous. The good of his 
country inspired him with heroic resolves, although subsequently 
this patriotic ardor was changed to selfish and egotistical desire 
for pre-eminence. 

The Czar Peter was his most formidable antagonist. Nor 
can Peter be exonerated from the ambition which sought to add 
new. provinces to his empire. It was he who commenced the 
attack on the king of Sweden, and we would not conceal the 
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iniquity of his proceedings, no more than we would justify the 
aggressive policy of England in India, or excuse our conquest 
over the aboriginal Indians. He was in fault, and he reaped 
disgrace and mortification so long as he acted on the offensive. 
The greatest exploits of heroes have generally been seen, in these 
modern times, when they have acted in self-defence, or when 
they magnanimously came forward in vindication of civil and 
religious liberty — like Gustavus Adolphus, Oliver Cromwell, 
William III, and General Washington. But the case at length 
was reversed between Peter and Charles. Charles began on the 
defensive and triumphed; he then assumed the offensive, against 
all the interests of his country and the voice of reason, in order 
to gratify a mad and unholy passion, and failed, as Napoleon did 
in after times. Peter acted at first on the offensive, for the selfish 
desire of aggrandizement, and failed. His reverses taught him 
moderation, and developed his resources, and when, at last, he 
fought, as he was compelled to fight to resist the encroachments 
of Charles XII, he was prosperous. 

It is not our intention to detail battles or sieges. Every one 
is familiar with the fact that Peter invaded Sweden with 60,000 
men, and laid siege to Narva. Charles marched against him 
with only 8,000, but they were veterans. Notwithstanding the 
vast disproportion of forces, the youthful king of Sweden, scarce 
nineteen years of age, ventured to attack the Russians in their 
encampments, and gained a splendid victory. The czar bore 
the defeat with magnanimity. ‘I know,” said he, ‘that the 
Swedes will have the advantage over us for a considerable time 
yet, but they will teach us at length to beat them.”” Charles, in 
consequence of this victory, became intoxicated and indulged in 
a presumptuous self-confidence—ever the infallible sign of fu- 
ture disgrace and failure. The czar, feeling that he could afford 
to await his time, devoted himself to re-organizing his forces 
and developing the amazing resources of his country. Those who 
can be sustained in defeat by the consciousness of power and fu- 
ture success, can accomplish any thing. It is the vital element 
of enthusiasm. It is the spirit which sustains the martyr. 

Peter, after his defeat, prosecuted his reform, built navies, pro- 
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jected the union, by a canal, of the Caspian and Euxine Seas, 
melted bells into cannon, and drilled his troops with unwearying 
assiduity. Charles turned his victorious arms upon Poland, de- 
throned the king and appointed another in his place; invaded 
Saxony, insulted the elector, and prepared to invade Russia. He 
looked with contempt on the movements of the czar, and boasted 
that he would play the part of Alexander when he invaded Persia. 

Peter made great preparations to meet his enemy, who had set 
out for Moscow, with 43,000 veterans, loaded with the spoils of 
Poland. He had other armies in reserve in Poland and in Fin- 
land. He pursued the track afterwards adopted by Napoleon, 
only he marched in the winter over frozen plains, much against 
the wishes of his troops, who longed to return to Sweden. But 
they were his slaves, and knew of only one duty—the soldier’s 
duty—that of obedience. In June, 1708, he crossed the Bere- 
zina. Instead of marching directly to the capital, he was 
induced, from some strange caprice, to turn south and linger 
on the Ukraine. ‘Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat :” 
Whom God wishes to destroy, he first makes mad. Charles 
was deceived by the stratagems of Peter, who avoided an en- 
gagement, although he had a superior force, and decoyed his 
invader into provinces far remote from Sweden, where he could 
neither get forage for his horses nor provisions for his men. 
Peter affected to fly, and Charles rushed in pursuit, until his 
soldiers were exhausted with fatigue, and exposed to such disas- 
ters, that his army melted away to 25,000 men. The winter set 
in, and the hearts of his soldiers sank within them at the prospect 
of ruin. 

Charles was infatuated. He would not retreat. He still 
dreamed of the conquest of Moscow ; but misfortunes multiplied. 
His troops melted away, from the severity of the weather, the 
hardships to which they were exposed, and the attacks of the 
Cossacks who hung upon their rear. At last, with his shattered, 
discouraged and exhausted army, he invaded the village of Pul- 
towa. Peter hastened to meet him with 60,000 men, and then a 
great battle was fought, which decided the fate of Charles, and 
fixed the destiny of Russia. The Swede was signally defeated 
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and fled to Turkey, while the Russian followed up his victory 
with new conquests. Its effects were felt to the remotest parts 
of Europe, even to our own times. Had Charles conquered, or 
had Peter been victorious at the expense of his life, Russia 
would not have occupied her present commanding position. 

The czar had triumphed. His enemy was a fugitive in Tur- 
key, and his throne was preserved. But even fe was not able 
to bear so great a victory. The battle of Pultowa was fought 
on the 27th of June, 1709. In 1711 he advanced against the 
Turks, who had been incited to hostilities by the intrigues of 
Charles with the Grand Vizier. He had the imprudence to 
advance into Moldavia with only 40,000 men—a small part of 
his army. He suddenly found himself surrounded by 200,000 
Turks, and in a more critical position than Charles was at Pul- 
towa. His small army fought bravely for three days, and routed 
the legions of the Moslems, but would have been finally cut off, 
had not a peace in that critical hour been negotiated, showing 
alike the good fortune of the czar, and the magnanimity of the 
Turkish general. 

An extraordinary character appeared at the battle of Pruth, who 
is invested with romantic interest, and through whose courage 
and counsel Peter was probably saved from ruin. This person 
was Catharine, his wife, whom he afterwards made empress—a 
woman whose singular fortunes rival all the wonders of Eastern 
stories. She was the daughter of a poor woman in a village of 
Livonia, who died when she was three years of age. She was 
received into the house of the clerk of the village church. Her 
misfortunes interested the Lutheran minister, and to his care the 
clerk intrusted her. Her beauty attracted many admirers, and 
among them a young officer in the Swedish army, to whom she 
was married. He was killed at the siege of Marienburg, and the — 
intense grief of the disconsolate widow, added to her extraordi- 
nary beauty, moved the compassion of the Russian general. He 
took her to his house, where she attracted the attention of the 
great Menzikoff, who invited her to his palace. But a still 
greater than he was enslaved by her charms. She became the 
mistress, and finally the wife of Peter, whose home she adorned, | 
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and whose throne she honored, That a poor stranger, who had 
been discovered amid the ruin of plundered towns, should become 
the absolute sovereign of that very empire into which she was led 
captive, is an incident, says Voltaire, “‘ which genius and merit 
have never before produced in the annals of the world. 

Peter, if he may not be considered a very successful warrior, 
had the merit at least of having served his country by his gallant 
resistance to the army of Charles XII, when that prince was in 
the flush of military success. He had arrested his conquests, he 
had won the gratitude of Europe. Waving saved and enriched 
Russia, he then turned his thoughts to ornamenting it. His city 
building and palace building may be considered as remarkable. 

The building of St. Petersburg was an exploit easily accom- 
plished by a despotic prince, who had at his command unlimited 
resources ; still it may be considered a herculean labor. It was 
built after the conquest of Ingria, to protect the western frontier 
of his dominions, and as the future capital of the Russian empire. 
Upon a miserable morass, half buried in water, without stones, 
or clay, or earth, or wood; between the swamps and Lake La- 
doga, and the waters of the Gulf of Finland, arose the most 
imposing and magnificent city of northern Europe, with colossal 
squares, and palaces, and churches, and monuments, exceeding 
in magnificence the gilded wonders of Moscow, with its Asiatic 
spires and minarets and bazaars. One hundred thousand work- 
men perished the first year in laying the foundation of the new 
city amid marshes and swamps—destroyed by hard labor, poor 
food, and the noxious malaria of the country. And still the 
work progressed, and so rapidly were forests converted into piles 
and earth into bricks, that in a few years the ancient capital of 
the empire yielded, though with reluctance, to the majesty of St. 
Petersburg. Some consider it a splendid mistake, but when its 
vast commercial advantages are considered, the wisdom and in- 
tellectual enlargement of the majestic founder is perceived. Not 
a Nebuchadnezzar, building monuments for the indulgence of 
senseless pride, or still more senseless pleasure; but a great 
architect, rearing structures for the advancement of civilization. 

Peter, having realized the great object of his honorable ambi- 
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tion, now meditated a second tour through Europe. ‘Thirteen 
years had elapsed since, as a young enthusiast, he had worked as 
a ship carpenter in the dock-yards of Holland. He now revisited 
the scene of his youthful labors in the full maturity of his mind, 
and with all the majesty of a mighty name. He again studied 
constitutions, and arts, and science. Wherever he went he was 
received with almost idolatrous homage. His course was a tri- 
umphal procession. Still his habits of life were simple, his 
studies incessant. At Paris, he was particularly struck with the 
tomb of Richelieu. ‘ Great man,” said he, apostrophizing him, 
‘T would give half my kingdom to learn of thee how to govern 
the other half”? During his residence in Paris he inspired uni- 
versal respect. At Berlin he received the usual attention. But 
he was suddenly recalled to his capital by the treason of his son 
Alexis, who was heir to his throne. 

His severity towards this weak, thoughtless, and disobedient 
son, has been severely censured, and is generally considered a 
stain upon his character. He showed nothing of the calmness 
of a judge or the compassion of a father. He caused him to be 
tried, condemned, and imprisoned, and a sudden death, supposed 
by poison, only saved him from the barbaric vengeance of his 
father, who hated him with unnatural malignity. Our humanity 
is so shocked by this unrelenting vengeance in a father towards 
his son, that we feel no inclination to justify the conduct of 
Peter. Still, when a prince is found conspiring against his 
father, and hostile to all that reform which was the glory of his 
life and the foundation of his fame, we feel that he deserved his 
fate. David had too much affection to suffer Absalom to be slain, 
but David was a man whose humanity formed his distinguishing 
characteristic, and to which the annals of Christian nations — 
scarcely furnish a parallel. 

Peter was a barbarian who could not restrain those very 
passions which he disliked in others, and who could never learn 
the attractive graces and arts which he sought to extend among 
his courtiers. Nor can it be denied that he was disgraced by 
many excesses, and gaye way to violent passions when provoked 
or opposed. He had an arbitrary will and an obstinate temper. 
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He was given, occasionally, to gluttony, and other sensual vices. 
He was brutal in his pleasure, and unrelenting in his hatred. He 
never pardoned a malefactor, or forgave an injury. But his tem- 
per was not naturally cruel or malicious. He was capable of as 
strong friendships as he was of hatreds. His affection for Le 
Fort, his gratitude to Menzikoff, and his enthusiastic fondness 
for his wife, show his affectionate instincts. He hated ceremony, 
and never surrounded himself with guards. He was simple, like 
Charlemagne, and domestic, like Marlboro’. He secured the 
love and veneration of his subjects, although he humbled the 
nobles, decimated the strelitzes, reduced the power of the clergy, 
and changed the social customs of his people. As his life drew 
near its close, the prospects and security of his country were in- 
creased ; and when he had finished his work, he welcomed old 
age and the prospect of death. 

Soon after the treaty of Neustadt, in 1721, which closed the 
long contest with Sweden and secured peace to his subjects, he 
assumed the title of Emperor, which no jealous prince could deny 
he richly deserved. When peace was restored to Europe, and 
acute disease incapacitated him from an active participation in 
the cares of state, he solemnly appointed the being whom he most 
loved, and whom he profoundly respected, to be successor to his 
throne. The coronation of Catharine took place in Moscow, in 
1724, amidst unusual solemnities and festivities. Peter himself 
placed the crown upon her head, and walked before her in the 
procession as a captain of the guard. In the assembly of the 
great dignitaries of the empire, he gave the following reason for 
his course :—‘“ ‘The Empress Catharine, our dearest consort, was 
an important help to us in all our dangers, not in war alone, but 
in other expeditions, in which she voluntarily accompanied us ; 
serving us with her able counsel, notwithstanding the natural 
weakness of her sex—more particularly at the battle of Pesth, 
when our army was reduced to 22,000 men, while the Turks 
were 220,000 strong. It was in this desperate condition, above 
all others, that she signalized her zeal by a courage superior to 
her sex; for which reasons, and in virtue of that power which 
God has given us, we are resolved to honor our spouse with the 


imperial crown.” 
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In the following year, 1725, he died, exhausted by the pains of 
an acute disease, in the 54th year of his age, and in the fullness of 
his fame ; leaving his empire to a woman in every respect worthy 
the high position and of her husband’s love. 

Peter lived to accomplish the great ends which animated his 
existence—the security, the tranquillity, and the material great- 
ness of Russia. He could not civilize semi-barbarians as he 
might have wished. It takes generations to raise a nation from 
rudeness, and poverty, and ignorance. But he laid the founda- 
tion of a mighty empire. He found his country convulsed by dis- 
order, weak from disunion, and trembling before powerful neigh- 
bors. He left it a first class power, freed from many of those 
evils and institutions which had degraded and debased it. He 
left a large and well-disciplined army, a considerable naval force, 
a well-filled treasury, a flourishing commerce, the arts of civilized 
life, and many excellent institutions for the improvement of his 
people. He left more—the moral effects of a great example—of 
an absolute and irresponsible monarch laboring with his whole soul 
for the elevation of his country—exploits which have justly se- 
cured to him the title of ‘‘ Great,”? and the admiration of the 
world. 

‘Let antiquity be dumb,”’ says the unknown author of his 
epitaph, ‘nor boast her Alexanders, or her Cesars! How 
easy was victory to leaders who were followed by heroes, and 
whose soldiers felt a noble disdain to be thought less awake 
than their generals! But he found his subjects base and inactive, 
unwarlike, unlearned, intractable. Neither covetous of glory nor 
liberal of danger. Creatures with the name of men, but with 
qualities rather brutal than rational. Yet even these he polished 
from their natural ruggedness, and breaking out like a new sun 
to illuminate the minds of people, dispelled the night of heredi- 
tary darkness, till, by force of his invincible influence, he had 
taught them to conquer even the conqueror of Germany! Other 
princes have commanded victorious armies, but he created them ! 
Blush, oh Art! at a hero who owed thee nothing! Exult, oh 
Nature! for thine was this propiey!”’ 
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Art. VII.—Tue Literary Lire anp CorrESPONDENCE OF THE 
Countess or Bressineton. By R. R. Mappen, AN Ed a 
author of ‘¢ Travels in the East,” &c. Two volumes. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


We think it was the Rev. Sidney Smith who, on reviewing 
the works of the popular Mrs. Hannah More, ventured to startle 
the world by the daring announcement that the lady was “ mor- 
tal.”” Yes, even she, the talented, the inspired, the toasted, the 
eulogized—in short, the fashion, Mrs. Hannah More, was, after 
all, a mortal ! 

With such high authority before us, it is in this light, and with 
a full sense of the hazardous originality of our position, that we 
intend to glance at the life of the illustrious lady whose memoirs 
are now before us. We shall consider her as one who lived, 
moved, and had her being like ourselves ; a creature formed of 
flesh and blood, dust and ashes—subject to the same vanities and 
impulses, the same pains and aches, responsible to the same 
Judge, and looking forward to the same ultimate destiny as our 
plebeian selves. Withdrawing her from the lofty shrine on which, 
gilded by the sunbeams, she has been so long elevated, we would 
scan more narrowly, sit face to face with her, and form our opin- 
ion from this closer inspection. In fact, this is the only way we 
can look at the matter. We are near-sighted, and the white 
statue on its high pedestal is too far off and too glittering for our 
dim vision. Begging pardon, then, of the dazzled votaries wor- 
shiping at the base, we irtend most sacrilegiously to lower the 
idol, examine it on all sides, and coolly and deliberately deter- 
mine for ourselves of what sort of stuff it is made. 

When we glanced over the first few pages of the Introduction 
to this new publication, we congratulated ourselves on having at 
last met with that literary rarity, an impartial biographer, though 
the person under consideration was beautiful, titled, and eminent. 
So much was promised and insisted upon, so much good philos- 
ophy was introduced, and so much piety and conscientiousness 
hinted at, that we thought the writer, though prosy and tedious, 
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would at least be truthful and fair. So, in the best possible 
humor, without having previously made up our mind to any thing, 
we sat down to the task of a careful perusal of these closely- 
printed volumes, in the full hope and belief of being able to ob- 
tain a most correct conception of at least one illustrious character. 
Mr. Madden, the biographer, has, from his own account, been 
intimately acquainted with the lady for many years, and was her 
confidential friend and adviser, often venturing (so he tells us) to 
urge upon her attention reflections and topics to which, if not 
absolutely repugnant, she was at least wholly and culpably in- 
different. Besides, in many other ways, he enjoyed privileges 
and immunities which, one might suppose, would have admirably 
fitted him to give to the world a most faithful history of his de- 
ceased friend. In this reasonable expectation, however, we have 
been sadly disappointed; and it is only by watching his inad- 
vertencies, and allowing for his exaggerations, that we can guess 
at the truth. Some apology for glaring errors, an occasional 
suppression of unjustifiable facts, a few soothing words and char- 
itable colorings, might naturally have been expected from one 
who had so often shared the lady’s hospitality and basked in her 
smiles; but the unqualified adulation that fills the book, the 
wholesale flattery of one who, covered with frailty, has gone to 
answer for herself before the Searcher of hearts, is fulsome and 
absolutely disgusting, especially when we consider the advanced 
age of the writer. We confess that we have long had a secret 
admiration for the deceased countess, and it would by no 
means have pleased us to see her faults and errors glaringly ex- 
posed, minutely dwelt upon, forced to occupy the most prominent 
place in her history, and by their darkness made to overcloud the 
little light in her frivolous life. We are all more or less subject | 
to human infirmities, and it is not kind to look at those of our 
neighbors through a magnifying medium ; but when our sense of 
nght is constantly outraged; when we are told that black is 
white, and asked to close our eyes, so that we may not see what 
is constantly and prominently before them ; when we are coolly 
requested to surrender our own ideas of justice and morality at 
the dictation of a partial satellite, we feel indignant and insulted, 
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and determine then to investigate for ourselves, and see things 
as they have really existed. In this we may be accused of 
‘hunting up infirmities,” ‘listening to private scandals,” or 
“revealing faults which possibly had never been discovered, 
had not confidence been violated,”? &c. We care not for the 
charge. These very inadvertent admissions betray the presence 
of those identical frailties, whose existence is elsewhere so boldly 
and pertinaciously denied. 

As an addition to literature, the book is of no value. It is 
loose and discursive, abounding in the most tedious repetitions 
and parenthetical impertinences. It appears to have been writ- 
ten in scraps, and afterwards carelessly thrown together. The 
style is very bad, mere Grub street English, and the reader gets 
heartily sick of the garrulous old man, long before the end of the 
second volume. The goddess of the author sheds a ray of her 
own lustre around all who approach her presence, and no one can 
render her the most trivial service, write her the most unimportant 
note, or offer her the feeblest adulation, without obtaining at the 
hands of Mr. Madden, the short-lived notoriety of a typographi- 
cal sketch in this lumber room of bad portraits. Had it been 
the good fortune of some Israelitish chiropodist to relieve her 
ladyship of any of those painful excrescences which will infest the 
most aristocratic feet, the reader may be assured the happy Hebrew 
would have had a prominent place in the collection, with the very 
cot which his ancestors inhabited on the hill sides of Judea, ac- 
curately described. Now, as the countess numbered among the 
habitues of her house some of the most remarkable and talented 
men of the day, and as she sprang from that Irish stock, which is 
so rich in personal eccentricities, we would naturally suppose that 
the book, loosely as it hangs together, could hardly fail to be in- 
teresting. It is, however, just the reverse. The rich material is 
thrown away. Mr. Madden is alike innocent of humor and wit, 
and while reading his prosy account of the Sheehys and Mr. 
Power, we long to have had the subject handled by the inimitable 
Sir Jonah Barrington, who has made his book such a racy and 
characteristic picture of Irish life. The reader will look in vain 
for any thing of this kind here. Bare genealogies and long- 
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winded histories repeated over and over again; the painful re- 
surrection of inane and forgotten flatteries ; the record of silly 
and reprehensible extravagance under the more captivating title 
of ‘splendid taste,” with here and there a feeble attempt at a 
moral, and a slight sprinkle of diluted piety, constitute the staple 
of the performance. Were it not for the letters and original docu- 
ments, which the author has collected, (and of which more anon,) 
his book, out of one interested and particular circle, would 
scarcely obtain a passing notice; but these redeem it from the 
neglect which else had been its inevitable doom. 

After the closest investigation and analysis, we cannot con- 
clude that the deceased Countess of Blessington was any thing 
very remarkable. Her high rank and supposed influence gave 
eclat to her beauty, and renown to talents very little above medi- 
ocrity. She was singularly fascinating, and eminently artful, 
knowing exactly how to regulate her conduct and conversation to 
suit the different views of those whom she met in society. No 
more eager and untiring hunter of celebrities ever came out of 
the ranks of women. A most accomplished actress, she was 
never thrown off her guard for a moment, and never succumbed 
to the weakness of feminine feeling or delicacy, when in search 
of adulation. Nothing could overcome the strong impulse of her 
insatiable vanity. No woman ever understood more thoroughly 
how to make ‘ the worse appear the better reason,’’ how to gloss 
over errors, to twine the poisoned bowl with roses, to rouse slum- 
bering passions, and to dazzle the eye by the whiteness of the 
sepulchre, till the admiring spectator forgot the corruption within. 

Industrious she certainly must have been. Indeed it is a 
mystery to us how she ever found time, in the midst of the nu- 
merous engagements of the latter part of her life, to write the 
avalanche of books she gave to the public. The constant de- 
mands made upon her time by the fashionable, hollow, and facti- 
tious state in which she lived, could scarcely have left her an 
hour in the twenty-four for recreation and repose ; and when we 
recollect that for the greater part of that period she was constantly 
harassed by the prospect of the crash which eventually came; 


obliged to wreath her brow with smiles, while “‘ wearing in soli- 
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tude a secret chain ;”” compelled to keep up before the world an 
appearance of wealth, while practicing in private the closest 
economy ; and all this with her doors ‘filled and jammed up with 
gaping creditors,” we must admire her indomitable energy, her 
courageous and invincible spirit. How it would have grated 
on the feelings of her fashionable guests to know that, for a long 
time, their summons for admission into the refined precincts of 
Gore House, was invariably followed, before the doors could be 
opened, by a vigilant inspection from some loop-hole on the 
premises, and an excited consultation amongst the garrison 
within, as to the probability of their belonging to that prosy class 
of unsentimental mortals yclept bailiffs. What delicate excuses 
must have been framed by the exquisite Count D’Orsay as to the 
reason for his preferring Sunday to air his nobility and exhibit his 
elegant proportions ! 

Our author denies all intention of writing a biography of the 
countess. He claims only to give a sketch of her literary life- 
and correspondence. We cannot accept this excuse for silence 
on certain portions of her career, for he starts out as though he 
were about to write a regular biography, detains us for a long 
time in genealogies, which certainly have nothing to do with her 
literary career—dwells upon the circumstances of her first un- 
fortunate marriage to Captain Farmer, enters into that gentleman’s 
history, discusses the question of the causes of their conjugal un- 
happiness, and is quite as minute as any biographer need be upon 
all this portion of her life. The Earl of Blessington, also, has his 
full-length portrait taken. His early follies, his first marriage, his 
eccentricities, his offspring, legitimate and illegitimate, are all 
chronicled with the minuteness of a compiler of a royal geneal- 
ogy. Even the history of his first wife is sketched for us. What 
possible connection has this with the “Literary Life and Corre- 
spondence of the Countess of Blessington?” The pretext is too 
flimsy to deceive any one. The excuse only occurs to him as he 
approaches a portion of his heroine’s life which does not bear ex- 
amination. It is with a view of evading these disreputable de- 
tails and at the same time escaping the charge of a suppressio 
veri, that he gives to this book the title it bears. It is, in truth, 
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the biography of the countess with suppressions and omissions. 
It is the play of Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet left out. As 
such we propose to consider it, without allowing ourselves to be 
diverted from the truth by this specious apology, for it is nothing 
else ; and we shall hold ourselves at full liberty to call the author 
to account for his false colorings, his omissions and his evasions, 
as though he were sailing under true colors. The fact of his hav- 
ing a fictitious piece of bunting floating at the peak shall not pre- 
vent us from examining his manifesto, and commenting upon its 
errors. 

We are first introduced to Lady Blessington’s ancestors. Her 
mother belonged to the ancient Catholic family of the Sheehys, 
who were connected with various noble families of Ireland. Her 
father was Edmund Power, a country gentleman of Knockbrit, 
near Clonmel, in the county of Tipperary. We have an elaborate 
genealogy of her mother’s family, from which we gather little of 
interest except that they were sufferers in those atrocious mock- 
eries of law and justice that were so frequently perpetrated in 
Ireland about the middle of the last century. Her grandfather, 
Edmund Sheehy, was legally murdered, after conviction, by one 
of the obsequious juries who disgraced their country during 
those bloody days. His cousin, Nicholas Sheehy, a Roman 
Catholic priest, met the same fate, and was equally innocent of 
the charges brought against him, which were sustained by lying 
witnesses, hired to swear away his life. Some idea may be 
formed of the state of public feeling, and the impossibility of a 
fair trial, from the fact that the attorney of the unfortunate man 
was obliged to get away secretly for fear of assassination. 

Her father, though the son of a small gentleman, was a brute 
who seems to have no pedigree—he certainly deserved none. 
He was a violent, passionate, boisterous man—prodigal, like 
most of the Irish gentry of his day, and, unfortunately, too poor 
to afford the display and dissipation in which he so delighted. 
He had a little ambition of his own, in a small way, this fox- 
hunting] farmer; and so, by the glittering bait of a promised © 
baronetcy, allowed himself to be entrapped into the magistracy— 
a position of small honor, and no emolument. Small honor, we. 
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say, at least to him, since it involved the legal persecution of his 
friends, neighbors, and co-religionists, for Mr. Power was, nom- 
inally, a Catholic. 

He entered into the duties of his new office with zeal and ac- 
tivity. In company with parties of dragoons, he hunted the un- 
fortunate rebels all night, dragged them before the tribunals, and 
had what was ironically called justice administered to them. 
Fines, penalties, imprisonment, exile, the gallows—these were 
the portion of those unhappy creatures. But Mr. Power did not 
always wait for the due course of law, which, though swift enough 
in those days to be grossly unjust, was too slow for the impatience 
of his ardent loyalty. 

On one occasion, while he was scouring the roads with his 
friends and companions, the dragoons, martial law being at that 
time in force, he fell in with a suspected rebel. ‘This was a 
harmless boy, the son of a poor widow, on his way to a smith’s 
shop, to get the prong of his pitchfork mended. Unfortunately 
for him, Mr. Power saw him, and was satisfied that he was a 
rebel, of which the pitchfork of itself was conclusive evidence. 
The boy very naturally fled across the fields, but Mr. Power 
leveled his gun at him, fired, and mortally wounded him. He 
then placed the poor fellow, faint and bleeding as he was, upon 
his servant’s horse, strapped him fast to the mare’s back, and took 
him, first to his own house, and then to the jail at Clonmel. The 
next day the boy died, and his body was exposed in front of the 
jail. His mother recognized him, and the sight rendered her in- 
sane. Even British justice in Ireland was shocked at this piece 
of heroism, and, after several unsuccessful efforts, a true bill was 
finally found against this ‘‘ active magistrate.”” He was put upon 
his trial and acquitted, but the judge deprived him of his magis- 
tracy. 

Such acts as these could not fail to exasperate the relatives and 
friends of the persecuted people. They accordingly retaliated in 
their wild Irish way. They burned his barns, killed his cattle, 
and destroyed his growing crops. To balance these heavy losses, 
he received the empty coin of thanks, complimentary letters, and 
marked attentions at the castle, when he happened to visit Dublin. 
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As if he were not already on the high road to ruin, he rashly 
determined to establish a newspaper. ‘The noble Jord who had 
urged him to the course he had taken, encouraged him in this 
undertaking also. The literary enterprise shared the common 
fate of such venturers ; Mr. Power found himself yearly more and 
more involved. At last, Lord Donoughmore (for that was the 
name of the high-souled nobleman who had all along been using 
this poor, wild Irishman for his own purposes) wrote a libel, or 
had it written, and inserted it in the Clonmel Mercury, as the 
newspaper was called. The paper was prosecuted, a verdict 
given against it, and the noble lord, with characteristic liberality, 
allowed Mr. Power to pay the damages. 

We are tired, however, of Mr. Power’s biography ; and, in- 
deed, there is little more to be said of him. He lived for some 
time after this, growing more and more dissipated, getting deeper 
and deeper in debt, behaving with increased brutality towards his 
wife and family, till, finally, death was kind enough to relieve 
them of his presence. He was entirely dependent upon his chil- 
dren towards the close of his life. Dr. Madden thus comments 
on the final scene : 


‘Mr. Power, at the time ot his decease, was seventy years of 
age. A youth passed without the benefit of experience, had 
merged into manhood without the restraints of religion, or the in- 
fluences of kindly home affections, and terminated in age without 
wisdom, or honor, or respect, and death without solemnity, or the 
semblance of any becoming fitness for its encounter. The day 
before he died, the only thing he could boast of to a friend who 
visited him was, that he had been able to take his four or five 
tumblers of punch the evening before.” 


Of Lady Blessington’s mother little is said in these volumes. 
She seems to have been a common-place woman, who endured 
life with such patience as she could command, and discharged its 
daily duties with average industry and intelligence. 

Marguerite, the subject of this memoir, was the third child and 
second daughter of this ill assorted union. Amid a family of 
handsome and healthy sisters and brothers, she alone was weak 


and sickly, and gave no promise of that beauty which afterwards 
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became so famous. The precocity of her intellect, and the deli- 
cacy of her sensibilities, attracted attention from their rarity, and 
increased the apprehensions of her speedy dissolution with which 
her delicate structure and feeble health had inspired her relatives. 
The total unfitness of her parents for the care of such a nature is 
too manifest to require exposition. A mother too stupid to appre- 
ciate her abilities, and a father too brutal and too selfish to care 
for them, were sad guardians of the youth of so impulsive a 
nature. 

Her education was, naturally enough, totally neglected. Like 
the rest of her brothers and sisters, she was allowed to run wild, 
often, according to her own statement, without shoes or stockings. 
An old maid, in the neighborhood, had compassion on the child’s 
ignorance, and gave her the first rudiments of education. 

The removal to Clonmel, which almost broke her heart, so at- 
tached was she to her old home at Knockbrit, seems to have 
increased her opportunities for intellectual culture. Her health 
certainly improved, for her niece records the fact that she was 
now able to play with her romping brothers and sisters. Here, 
also, she enjoyed the more questionable advantage of the society 
of her father’s friends, who consisted of the officers of the garri- 
son, the lawyers of the place, and the loyalists of the neighbor- 
hood. At the age of fourteen, she began to give promise of 
beauty, though still she was eclipsed by the superior charms of 
her sister Ellen. Both these young girls were introduced into 
this society at that early age. Ellen was at first the reigning 
belle, but the grace, intelligence, and sprightliness of Marguerite 
did not suffer her to be neglected. 

About this time Clonmel was honored by the presence of the 
A7th regiment, an event of no small influence upon the future of 
Marguerite Power. Attached to these troops were Captains Mur- 
ray and Farmer, who soon became rival suitors of this budding 
beauty. The latter was handsome, agreeable and rich, yet he 
inspired the young lady with nothing but disgust and aversion. 
This ‘increased to such an extent that, finding his suit to be hope- 
less, he had recourse to her parents, and, according to her niece, 
purchased her at a handsome price. 
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Lady Blessington herself gives a somewhat different account, 
She says she had just returned from school, and was considered 
only as a child, when she first saw Captain Farmer. “ In a day 
or two her father told her she was not to return to school! he had 
decided that she was to marry Captain Farmer. This intelligence 
astonished her; she burst out crying, and a scene ensued, in which 
his menaces and her protestations against his determination termi- 
nated violently Her mother, unfortunately, sided with her father, 
and eventually, by caressing entreaties and representations of the 
advantages her father looked forward to from this match with a 
man of Captain Farmer’s affluence, she was persuaded to sacri- 
fice herself, and to marry a man for whom she felt the utmost 
repugnance.”’ 

There is still another statement of the origin of this unfortu- 
nate union. Immediately upon the publication of Miss Power’s 
account of the affair, the brother of Captain Farmer published a 
letter in the Dublin Evening Packet, in which he peremptorily 
denies the charges against his brother, who, he declares, made no 
settlement whatever upon his wife. On the contrary, it was a 
love-match, and the father of the lady promised a dowry of a 
thousand pounds, which, of course, he never paid. 

Whatever may be the correct history of this transaction, it is 
agreed, on all sides, that the union was an unhappy one. We 
have accounts of furious outbreaks of rage and jealousy, in which 
she tells her biographer, ‘‘he used to strike her on the face and 
pinch her till her arms were black and blue.” She also accuses 
him of “locking her up whenever he went out, and often leaving 
her without food till she felt almost famished.”’ She insists that 
he was insane, and that his own relatives informed her father of 
the fact, before her forced marriage. Captain Farmer’s brother 
positively declares this story of his insanity to be false. 

Her position soon became intolerable. After living with him 
three months, according to her own account, three years if we 
believe other statements, she took the resolution of fleeing from 
her house. She went to her father’s home, but was doomed to 
unhappiness there too. Mr. Power was impartial in his brutal- 
ity, and treated the daughter whom he had outraged with the 
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same harshness which the rest of his family received at his hands. 
A Captain Jenkins, a gentleman of fortune, now won her regard, 
and she fled from her father’s house as she had done before 
from her husband’s. 

At this point we have a hiatus of some nine or ten years, for 
which our author does not pretend to account, and here his mi- 
nuteness of detail is suddenly dropped, with a hint to the reader 
that he is not writing biography. Such silence is exceedingly ill- 
judged, as every reader will fill the blank with his own conjec- 
tures, which certainly will not lean to the side of mercy. Besides, 
it is notorious that, during a portion of that time, Mrs. Farmer, 
now brilliantly beautiful, was living with Captain Jenkins on terms 
which need not be mentioned. Her husband was still alive, and 
she had obtained no divorce. ‘This gross error, this unpardonable 
crime, has been treated with great leniency by critics and by the 
world. The beauty and good nature of the erring wife seem to 
have quieted the censorious spirit with which far more venial 
sins are usually regarded. Dr. Madden, even, expends some 
empty rhetoric upon a defence, or at least a palliation of the crime. 


‘¢ With respect to them, (her failings,) it is not for the world to 
make any inquiries into the antecedents of error; whether they 
include the results of the tyranny, the profusion, the profligacy, 
and the embarrassments of an unworthy father, the constant spec- 
tacle of the griefs and wrongs of an injured mother, mournful 
scenes of domestic strife, of violence and outrage even at the 
domestic hearth, and riotous displays of ill-assorted revelry and 
carousing in the same abode, every-day morning gloom and 
wrangling, temporary shifts to meet inordinate expenses tending to 
eventual ruin, meannesses to be witnessed to postpone an inevi- 
table catastrophe, and provide for the carousing of another night, 
the feasting of military friends, of condescending lords and 
squires, gentlemen of high rank and influence, justices of the 
peace of fiery zeal in provincial politics, men of rank in a coun- 
try town, ever ready to partake of hospitality and to enjoy so- 
ciety set off with such advantages as beauty, mirth and gayety 
unrestricted, can lend to it. 

“‘It is not for the world to inquire into the circumstances that 
may have led to an unhappy union or its unfortunate result ; 
whether the house was happy, the society that frequented the 
parental abode was safe and suitable for its young inmates; the 
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father’s example was edifying in his family—the care of his chil- » 


dren sufficient for their security —his love and tenderness the 
crown of their felicity; whether he watched over his daughters 
as an anxious father should do, and treated them with kindness 
and affection, bearing himself quietly and amiably towards their 
mother and themselves; whether their youth and innocence were 
surrounded with religious influences, and the moral atmosphere 
in which they lived from childhood and grew up to womanhood 
was pure and wholesome! 

‘C]t matters not, in the consideration of such results, whether 
their peace and happiness were made things of sale and barter by 
a worthless father ; whether, in forcing them to give their hands 
when they could not give their hearts, they had been sold fora 
price and purchased for a consideration in which they had no 
share or interest. a 

‘“¢ The interests of religion, of truth and morality, do not require 
that we should throw aside all considerations of this sort, and 
come to a conclusion in a single fact, without any reference to 
the influences of surrounding circumstances.” 


We have copied the apologist’s entire defence. Lamentably 
weak as it is, it is all he has to say. To the unfortunate woman 
herself would we prefer to extend the charity of silence, but she 
had held herself up so conspicuously before the world that it is 
impossible not to see her and equally impossible to close our eyes 
to the errors of her life. We forbear, however, further comment 
on this misstep, and shall not quarrel with her defender for his 
zeal in her behalf. Yet we have a protest to enter against his 
plea. It insinuates a sort of necessity, resulting from surround- 
ing circumstances, impelling her to the act. God forbid that we 
should endorse any such doctrine! Is there no refuge for an ac- 
complished woman from domestic unhappiness, except the ac- 


cursed splendor of a gilded infamy? Isa shelter from tyranny © 


to be purchased only by crime? Bad as are the present regula- 
tions of society, partial as is its code of morals for the sexes, 
lenient towards men and cruelly harsh towards women, we shud- 
der at the suggestion of such a necessity as this. Other women 
have been equally oppressed, and have formed methods of escape 


entirely consistent with sound morals and feminine delicacy. — 


We cannot help thinking such apologies as this calculated to do 


much harm to the unthinking, and to prejudice the cause of wo-- 
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man quite as much as the partial harshness with which her sins 
are usually visited. 

How long Mrs. Farmer lived with Captain Jenkins is not 
known. Certain it is, that she remained on intimate terms with 
him for no short period of time. We find her in his company 
at one of the theatrical exhibitions on the Blessington estates 
in 1816. She was warmly attached to him, for we have it upon 
good authority, that on the death of her husband in 1817, al- 
though she had the offer of a more-brilliant alliance, she was 
eager to marry him; and it was only when she ascertained this 
to be impossible that she accepted the hand of the Earl of Bless- 
ington. 

Her husband, after their separation about the year 1807, went 
to India where he obtained, it is said, an appointment under the 
East India Company. In 1816, he returned to England, and 
gave himself up to dissipation. He was acquainted with some 
persons who had been imprisoned for debt in the Fleet, where he 
was in the habit of visiting them. During one of his carousals 
with these boon companions, he fell from a window, while in a 
state of intoxication, and was killed. 

Thus freed from these unhappy bonds, Mrs. Farmer listened 
to the proposals of the Earl of Blessington. He was a gay, 
good-humored Irish nobleman, extravagant in his habits, ostenta- 
tious in his dress, addicted to private theatricals, passionately 
fond of display, and capable of any folly which might gain him 
notoriety. He was utterly regardless of the opinions of society, 
and gratified his whims without troubling himself about conse- 
quences. 

The history of his first marriage so clearly shows his reckless- 
ness and the absurdities into which it led him, that a brief account 
of it will throw more light on his character than pages of descrip- 
tion. In the twenty-seventh year of his age, he became ac- 
quainted with a Mrs. Brown, who, in the significant language of 
our author, was “* remarkable for her attractions, and indebted tc 
them chiefly, if not solely, for her distinction.”’ His lordship took 
Warwick House in Worthing for her in 1809. Between this date 
and 1812, they had two children. In the last named year, her 

it 
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husband, Major Brown, having died, Lord Mountjoy, as he was 
then called, married her, and took her to the continent. She had 
two more children, and died in September, 1814, at St. Germain, 
in France. 

The description of the funeral ceremonies is so ludicrous, that 
we must insert it for the amusement of our readers: 

“Lord Mountjoy’s grief at the death of his lady was mani- 
fested in a funeral pageant of extraordinary magnificence on the 
occasion of the removal of: her remains to England and thence to 
Ireland. One of the principal rooms in his lordship’s Dublin 
residence, in Henrietta street, was fitted up for the mournful oc- 
casion at an enormous cost. The body, placed in a coffin sump- 
tuously decorated, had been conveyed to Dublin by a London 
undertaker of eminence in the performance of state funerals, at- 
tended by six professional female mourners, suitably attired in 
mourning garments, and was laid out in a spacious room hung 
with black cloth, on an elevated catafalque, covered with a velvet 
pall of the finest texture, embroidered in gold and silver, which 
had been purchased in France for the occasion, and had recently 
been used at a public funeral in Paris of great pomp and splendor, 
that of Marshal Duroc. A large number of wax-tapers were 
ranged round the catafalque, and the six professional female 
mutes, during the time the body lay in state, remained in attend- 
ance in the chamber, in becoming attitudes, admirably regulated, 
while the London undertaker, attired in deep mourning, went 
through the dismal formality of conducting the friends of Lord 
Blessington who presented themselves to the place where the 
body was laid out, and as each person walked round the cata- 
falque and then retired, this official, having performed the lugu- 
brious duties as master of the funeral solemnities, in a low tone 
expressed a hope that the arrangements were to the satisfaction 
of the visiters. They ought to have been satisfactory ; the cost 
of them (on the authority of the late Lady Blessington,) was 
between £3000 and £4000.” 

A little more than three years afterwards, Lord Blessington 
entered that very room, having on his arm a beautiful lady, at- 
tired in bridal costume, whom he introduced to his friends as 
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Lady Blessington. To most of them this was the first intelli- 
gence of his marriage, which had been celebrated rather privately, 
only four witnesses (all men) being present, on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, 1818. In his tour through his estates, he seems to have 
determined that his living bride should not be surrounded with 
less magnificence than the corpse of his first wife. Her private 
sitting-room, at Mountjoy Forest, was hung with crimson Genoa 
silk velvet, trimmed with gold bullion fringe, and the rest of the 
furniture corresponded in richness with this extravagant tapestry. 

Lady Blessington had an unconquerable aversion to Ireland— 
probably because its very atmosphere awakened reminiscences 
which she would rather bury for ever in oblivion. After her 
bridal tour, therefore, she returned at once to London, and adorned 
the splendor with which her husband loved to surround himself. 
She did not appear to be dazzled at this unusual magnificence, 
but enjoyed it with as much ease and grace as though she had all 
her life been accustomed to it. She surrounded herself with a 
brilliant circle of distinguished men, and attempted at once to 
enter into rivalry with the established coterie of Holland House. 
Though she accomplished much, her competition was unsuccess- 
ful, and she hastened to the continent—the customary refuge of 
persons whose position in society is equivocal. Lord Blessington 
was blase; he wished for the stimulus of variety ; he determined 
to travel, and his lady did not discourage him. 

A nobleman with a rent-roll of £30,000 a-year could easily 
luxuriate in France and Italy ; and his lordship made the most 
formidable preparations for enjoyment. He took with him the 
most extensive culinary apparatus, and a cook who had catered 
for an emperor’s palate. Thus equipped, they set out for Italy. 
On their way they picked up Count d’Orsay, who, from that time 
forward, seems domesticated with them. 

At Genoa, Lady Blessington had a long-cherished wish grati- 
fied—she made the acquaintance of Lord Byron, who was then 
residing there. Dr. Madden more than intimates that she forced 
herself upon this morose nobleman, who did not feel disposed to 
make her an exception to the general dislike with which he re- 
garded the inhabitants of the British islands. According to this 
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account, her ladyship resorted to rather an unworthy ruse in order 
to accomplish the introduction on which she had set her mind. 
They selected a rainy morning to drive over to the Casa Saluzzo, 
which was then Byron’s villa, and the countess remained in the 
carriage in the court-yard, while Lord Blessington and Count 
WOrsay visited the noble bard. They remained but a short time, | 
and the earl was about retiring, apologizing for his haste by say- 
ing that be had left the countess in an open carriage in the court- 
yard, and that he must procure her shelter. Under the circum- 
stances, Byron was compelled to invite her in, 

Our author seems disposed to doubt Lady Blessington’s state- 
ments of the intimacy which sprang up between her and the poet, 
and to intimate that he was not highly gratified by the acquaint- 
ance. The countess was manifestly disappointed, complains of 
his flippancy, and regrets that he does not come up to the ideal 
she had formed of him. The Countess of Guiccioli, who was 
probably jealous of so dangerous a rival, says that Byron did not 
visit Lady Blessington more than five or six times, and that he 
had no disposition to give a literary woman the opportunity she 
sought of writing about him for publication. We are surprised 
that Madden gives publicity to this peevish speech, especially 
since the man who, of all others, was best acquainted with the 
true state of Byron’s feelings, has declared that the countess exe 
erted a very beneficial influence over the poet, softening the as- 
perity of his feelings towards his wife, and actually paving the 
way for a reconciliation between this unhappy pair. She also 
put ‘a check upon the composition of Don Juan, and upon the 
continuation of its most glaring immoralities.”? Who would have 
dreamed of such a result from the conjunction of two such stars 
as Byron and Blessington ? 


‘© He spoke of Ada,” says Moore; ‘‘‘ her mother,’ he said 
‘has feasted on the smiles of her infancy and growth, but the 
tears of her maturity shall be mine.” Lady Blessington told him 
that, if he so loved his child, he should never write a line that 
could bring a blush of shame to her cheek, or a sorrowing tear to 
her eye; and he said, ‘ You are right; I never recollected this. 
I am jealously tenacious of the undivided sympathy of my daugh- 
ter; and that work, (Don Juan,) written to beguile hours of. 
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tristesse and wretchedness, is well calculated to loosen my hold 
on her affections. I will write no more of it—would that I had 
never written a line!’ In this gentler mind, with old loves, old 
times, and the tenderest love that human heart can know, all 
conducing to soothe his pride and his dislike of Lady Byron, he 
learned that a near friend of her ladyship was in Genoa, and he 
requested Lady Blessington to procure for him, through this 
friend, a portrait of his wife.” 

Yet how shallow was all this sentiment. He never thought of 
breaking with Guiccioli, and he continued Don Juan. 

Rome, with its historical associations, could not long detain her 
ladyship, who had become so fastidious in her tastes, that the 
Eternal City could not supply sufficient variety for her critical pal- 
ate. She assigns other reasons for her abrupt departure from 
Rome, but her biographer bluntly insists that the above, together 
with the impossibility of obtaining apartments sufficiently luxuri- 
ous for her, was the true reason. Be this as it may, the Blessing- 
tons, with their inseparable D’Orsay, sped their way to Naples. 

Then salon life began again. The Palazzo Belvidere, com- 
manding the bay, and built in all the magnificence of the old 
Italian noblemen’s residences, was rented at an enormous price, 
and its numerous salons de reception were thrown open to distin- 
guished people of all nations, who happened to be in Naples. 
Lady Blessington enjoyed advantages rarely accorded to travelers 
in Italy. Uwins accompanied her to the galleries of pictures, 
Westmacott expounded to her the beauties of sculpture, and Sir 
William Gell walked with her through the silent streets of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. Statesmen, poets, artists and savans 
crowded her luxurious apartments, and enjoyed her elegant hos- 
pitality. 

It is needless to follow these people in their laborious pursuit 
of pleasure through Italy. It would be only to repeat the same 
story with a little variation in the scene. Naples, Florence, Pisa, 
Genoa, Rome, all witnessed the same display, the same cote- 
rieism, the same extravagance. Their steps were ever closely 
followed by the elegant Count D’Orsay, who reminds us of the 
medieval stories of exquisitely beautiful devils, who mercilessly 
hunt their unhappy prey to utter ruin. 
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We must speak now of this handsome blight, the thread of 
whose existence seems to have been inextricably interwoven 
with that of our unhappy countess. Alfred Guillaume Gabriel 
Comte D’Orsay was born on the 4th of September, 1801. Beauty, 
courage, wit and taste were hereditary in his family, and he had 
his share of these qualities of body and mind. Early in life his 
high spirit, frankness and generosity were conspicuous, and won 
him many friends. When quite young he entered the army, but 
failed to distinguish himself except in garrison life. A visit to 
England made him acquainted with the Blessingtons, and he fol- 
lowed them, as we have seen, on their continental tour, at the 
earnest desire of both of them, so our author informs us. 

A more dangerous man than he, to a woman of Lady Bless- 
ington’s turn of mind, could hardly have been found on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Handsome as an Adonis, brave, thoroughly 
accomplished in every manly exercise, enthusiastic in his temper- 
ament, brilliant in conversation, versatile in his talents and capa- 
ble of rising to distinction in almost every art, he was a possible 
Admirable Crichton degenerated into a Parisian fop. What were 
his relations to the Countess of Blessington we shall not stop to 
inquire, and indeed they do not bear examination. Suffice it to 
say that, at the commencement of the Blessingtons’ continental 
tour, he abandoned the army, in which he might have rendered 
some service to his country and gained some reputation for him- 
self, to lead the idle, useless, contemptible life of the mere dandy, 
to pursue pleasure only for its own sake, at the expense of others, 
to descend to the position of a hanger-on—less respectable by far 
than that of the valet, who at least renders an equivalent for his 
wages. 

The blackest stain, however, upon this man’s life is the part he 
took in that atrocious sacrifice of a young, innocent girl, which 
has damned all the actors in it to lasting infamy and the execra- 
tions of all honest hearts. ‘‘During their journey and _pro- 
longed sojourn in Italy,” says Dr. Madden, ‘the companionable 
qualities, and that peculiar power of making himself agreeable, 
which he possessed to a degree almost unequaled, so endeared 
him to his English friends, that a union was at length proposed 
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by Lord Blessington between the count and one of his daughters, 
both of whom were then in Ireland with Lady Harriet Gardiner, 
the sister of Lord Blessington. The proposition meeting the ap- 
proval of the count’s family, it was finally decided that Lady 
Harriet, the younger daughter, should become his wife, and she 
was accordingly sent for to Italy, when the marriage was cele- 
brated. The rapidity of the progress of these events was not 
the least remarkable circumstance attending them. Late in 1822, 
D’Orsay had joined the Blessingtons, and before June, 1823, the 
Earl of Blessington had obtained the consent of the old count to 
the proposed union. On the 2d of June, 1823, at Genoa, the 
earl added a codicil to his will, bequeathing to Alfred D’Orsay 
all his Dublin estate, in case he married one of his daughters. 
On the 31st of the following August, the provisions of the codi- 
cil were carried out in a will which left the destinies of his family 
in the hands of this French count. 

By 1827, D’Orsay had made his selection, and threw his hand- 
kerchief at Lady Harriet Gardiner, the legitimate daughter of the 
earl. The poor girl was then only fifteen years of age, and was 
remorselessly sacrificed to a man already captivated by other 
charms. ‘The relationship of the parties is too revolting for com- 
ment. What motive could have actuated Lord Blessington, it is 
very difficult to determine. Perhaps he may have remembered 
his wife’s intimacy with Captain Jenkins and thought his daugh- 
ter and his estate not too great a sacrifice to retain the person of 
his beautiful wife. Dr. Madden speaks of this detestable trans- 
action with proper feeling : 


*¢Tt was an unhappy marriage, and nothing to any useful pur- 
pose can be said of it, except that Lord Blessington sacrificed his 
child’s happiness by causing her to marry, without consulting her 
inclinations or her interests. 

“Taken from school without any knowledge of the world, 
acquaintance with society or its usages and forms, wholly inex- 
perienced, transferred to the care of strangers, and naturally in- 
disposed to any exertion that might lead to efforts to conciliate 
them, she was brought from her own country to a distant land to 
wed a man she had never seen up to the period of her arrival in 
Italy, when, within a few weeks of her first meeting with that 
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foreign gentleman, who had been on terms of intimacy with her 
father, she was destined to become his bride. 

“¢ Lady Harriet was exceedingly girlish-looking, pale and rather 
inanimate in expression, silent and reserved; there was no ap- 
pearance of familiarity with any one around her; no air or look 
of womanhood, no semblance of satisfaction in her new position 
were to be observed in her demeanor or deportment. She sel- 
dom or never spoke, she was little noticed, she was looked upon 
as a mere school-girl. I think her feelings were crushed, re- 
pressed, and her emotions driven inward by the sense of slight 
indifference, and by the strangeness and coldness of every thing 
around her; and she became indifferent, and strange, and cold, 
and apparently devoid of all vivacity and interest in society, or 
in the company of any person in it. People were mistaken in 
her, and she, perhaps, was also mistaken in others. Her father’s 
act had led to all these misconceptions and misconstructions, 
ending in suspicions, animosities, aversions, and total estrange- 
ments. 

‘In the course of a few years, the girl of childish mien and 
listless looks, who was so silent and apparently inanimate, be- 
came a person of remarkable beauty, spzituelle, and intelligent, 
‘the reverse in all respects of what she was considered when she 
was misplaced and misunderstood.”” 


What but misery could come from such an alliance? The 
gross injustice of the distribution of the property, the heartless 
disregard of the young wife’s inclination, the villainous sale of 
the body and soul of an innocent child, could awaken in her bo- 
som only the bitterest feelings. As for her husband, there could 
be no mistake about the person on whom his affections were fixed, 
and his cant about the Countess of Blessington’s motherly influ- 
ence upon him might as well have been omitted, as it can impose 
on none but the willfully blind. The whole affair was unspeak- 
ably disgraceful to every one concerned in it. Lady Harriet was 
wretchedly unhappy, and after enduring the coldness and ill-treat- 
ment of her husband for four years, finally separated from him 
in 1831. 

In spite of the separation, the ‘generous, the chivalrous” 
Count D’Orsay consented to live upon revenues which of right 
belonged to the woman he had so shamefully wronged. His cred- 
itors received from the Blessington estate more than half a million 
of dollars, and his gambling debts were liquidated from the same 
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source. We can find no words to express our contempt and ab- 
horrence of such meanness, and therefore the mere statement of 
the facts is submitted without comment. 

As for the Countess of Blessington, we are shocked at her con- 
sent to this match. She knew by bitter experience the unmiti- 
gated misery of unions of this character. Her early years had 
been darkened by a similar cloud, and we had a right to expect 
that she would deeply sympathize with her unhappy step-daugh- 
ther. Alas! we have not a syllable from our author to intimate 
any sympathy. Her heart seems to have been hardened within 
her, and for all we can learn, she looked upon the cruel sacrifice 
with the relentless coldness of an Atropos. She could lavish sen- 
timent upon Byron, she could ostentatiously labor to reconcile 
him with his wife. But her sentimental zeal seems never to have 
been excited on behalf of this miserable girl, who sat in her 
gilded salons, unnoticed and alone, without a heart to feel for her 
or an eye to pity her. No laudation of the noble lady’s good na- 
ture, no amount of written expressions of gratitude ostentatiously 
paraded, can blind us to this cruel, this studied neglect. All her 
biographer’s labored panegyrics cannot wash out the odium of 
this one shameful fact. 

Lord Blessington did not long survive the ruin of his daugh- 
ter’s happiness. In 1828, he took his beautiful wife and her 
inseparable count to Paris, where they resided for a time at the 
Hotel Ney, in extravagance far exceeding that of any previous 
abode. But his days of luxury were nearly over. On the 23d 
of May, 1829, he died of apoplexy in Paris. His body was sent 
to Ireland to be interred with due pomp, and after a decent in- 
terval, his widow and Count D’Orsay went to London to enjoy 
what remained of his property. 

In 1831, the countess took up her abode in Seamore Place, at 
a house she rented from Lord Mountford, and set up a sort of op- 
position to the salons of Holland House. Here, according to her 
biographer, her house was “‘ opened nightly to men of genius and 
learning, and persons of celebrity of all climes, to travelers of 
every European city of distinction. Her abode became a centre 
of attraction for the beau monde of the intellectual classes, a 
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place of reunion for remarkable persons of talent or eminence of 
some sort or another, and certainly the most agreeable resort of 
men of literature, art, science, of strangers of distinction, travel- 
ers and public characters of various pursuits, the most agreeable 
that ever existed in this country.”’ 

In 1836, Lady Blessington removed to Gore House, formerly 
occupied by William Wilberforce. And now began a career of 
brilliant extravagance. The sovrees of Seamore Place were com- 
pletely eclipsed by the far more gorgeous entertainments of Gore 
House. There was a two-fold object in this profuse hospitality. 
Lord Blessington had left his widow £2,000 a year—a sum 
amply sufficient for ordinary comfort, but altogether incapable of 
supplying the fancied wants of one to whom luxuries had become 
necessaries, and who could not dispense with the pomp and state 
with which her foolishly indulgent husband had surrounded her. 
To meet the demands upon her purse, she had recourse to the 
pen. She wrote for money. Those silly baubles, the Annuals, 
were then in vogue, and she undertook the editing of them. Her 
conspicuous position, her ostentatious mode of living, her fasci- 
nating manners, gave her a notoriety which constituted the best 
advertisement for her books. She became the ¢on in the literary 
world. All snobdom was at her feet. Every retired haberdasher 
who set up for a fashionable man, bought these showy nothings. 
All the would-bes patronized her, and happy is the author, artist 
or tradesman who secures that custom. If it can be retained, a 
fortune is in it. People, also, who could by no means be classed 
with the great array of parvenus, were captivated by the fasci- 
nating hostess of Gore House. 

Her sotrees, therefore, became a necessity to her. They were 
not only advertisements, they had become part of the investment. 
Here she acquired the reputation and influence which sold her 
books. Here she wheedled feeble twaddle for her insipid period- 
icals from distinguished men. Here she manufactured influence, 
and conquered popularity. Here she modeled public opinion by 
swaying the minds of those who create it. 

These entertainments also gratified that vanity and love of dis- 
tinction which were fast becoming essential traits of her character. 
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‘¢ She lived,” says her biographer, “for distinction on the stage 
of literary society before the foot-lights, and always en scene. 
Her abode was a temple, and she the Minerva of the shrine, 
where all the votaries of literature and art worshiped. The 
Swinging of the censer before her fair face never ceased in those 
salons, and soft accents of homage to her beauty and her talents 
seldom failed to be whispered in her ear, while she sat enthroned 
in that well-known fauteuil of hers, holding high court in queen- 
like state—‘ the most gorgeous Lady Blessington.’ ” 

It was this insatiable appetite for admiration, this unquenchable 
thirst for flattery, that she tried to appease by these gatherings of 
distinguished men. Mutual admiration—or the pretence of it, 
which answered the same purpose—was the law of these assem- 
blies. Flattery was exchanged ; her ladyship complimented her 
guests, the guests worshiped their fair hostess. Every body 
was distinguished ; ‘‘ the most remarkable men in the country” 
hovered round the throne of the beautiful countess. The eleva- 
tion of the guests elevated her. The more eminent they were, 
the more flattering was the homage they rendered. Hence her 
own laudations were returned to her; her compliments were put 
out at interest. 

It was a bright idea to make this delightful flattery pay for it- 
self, to use it as an important auxiliary in procuring the money 
that must be paid for the privilege of this distinction. The pro- 
ject was a good one, but it failed in the execution. ‘The countess 
was not a genius, but simply a clever woman, who had tatt in 
discovering character, and some skill in describing it, and who 
enjoyed excellent opportunities for the study of men and manners. 
This enabled her to write agreeable books, which a man might 
use to wile away the monotony of a railroad trip, of a sea-voyage, 
or a rainy day in a country inn, but which, when once laid down, 
were forgotten for ever. 

Dr. Madden gives us a catalogue of her works, and even re- 
publishes the jejune prattle of the Annuals; but we spare the 
reader the infliction. The countess’s annuals were like all other 
specimens of that sort of literature, neither better nor worse than 
the majority—containing, now and then, a grain of wheat, lost in 
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their abounding chaff. For a time, novelty, gay binding, showy 
prints, and the general luxuriousness of their getting up, sold 
them ; but it was not in the nature of the most gullible people to 
be long imposed on by such flimsy shams of books. In 1848 
Heath failed, £700 in debt 1o her ladyship; and such was the 
distrust of this sort of literary enterprise, that the countess could 
find no publisher for the little nothings she had collected from her 
friends and admirers. 

Most persons of eminence in literature owe their social celebrity 
to their writings. In this case, however, the rule was reversed. 
The Countess of Blessington was indebted for her literary success 
mainly to her social celebrity. Her beauty and grace gave lustre 
to every thing she said, and an apothegm from her lips gained a 
reputation as much from the manner in which it was uttered, as 
from the matter of which it was composed. She made conversa- 
tion a study, and kept what she called a ‘* Night-Book,”’ in which, 
after her guests had retired, she noted down the various thoughts 
that had been suggested by the conversation. These were elabo- 
rated into pointed epigrammatic sayings, which were stored up 
for future sotrees. This Night-Book has, with her other papers, 
fallen into the hands of Dr. Madden, and he has favored us with 
copious extracts from its pages. We find few of these original, 
most of them having been evidently borrowed from other sources, 
chiefly from the French; but they have been so elaborated and 
remodeled, that they have acquired an air of originality. So la- 
boriously did this poor woman struggle to keep the position she 
had attained. In the midst of it all she was unhappy. She was 

“* perked up in a glistening grief, 
And wore a golden sorrow.” 
Her life was a perpetual hypocrisy. She was compelled to 
appear happy, when remorse for the past and anxiety for the 
future were gnawing at her heart-strings; to seem to be rich, 
when public bankruptcy was only averted by the most pinching 
economy 1n private. 

But the inevitable hour came. Her ladyship’s profusion was 
seconded by D’Orsay’s extravagance. ‘That gentleman, in spite 
of his large receipts from his wife’s estate, the wages of his in- 
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famy, had been getting deeper and deeper in debt, year after year. 
Shortly after his arrival in England, he had been arrested by an 
ungrateful boot-maker in Paris, to whom he owed £300, and 
would have been then imprisoned, had not bail been offered. 
These embarrassments increased to such an extent, that the ele- 
gant count was compelled to select Sunday as his day for taking 
exercise, lest he might be accommodated with a more immediate 
view of the internal arrangements of the Fleet than he desired. 
Bailiffs and their assistants besieged the house, which was guarded 
as watchfully as a beleaguered castle. Visiters were carefully 
scanned from a secure place of observation before they were ad- 
mitted. At last, however, this vigilance was foiled. A disguised 
sheriff’s officer gained admittance to the house, and the count 
fled to Paris. 

In the Spring of 1849, the establishment at Gore House was 
broken up. The knowing ones had long been convinced that 
this must be the end of such extravagance. The countess 
herself had perceived it, but had not the moral courage to recede 
from her false position. Her biographer draws a melancholy 
picture of this much envied but by no means enviable woman: 


“‘ Lady Blessington was sick at heart, worn down with cares 
and anxieties, wearied out with difficulties and embarrassments, 
daily augmenting, worried with incessant claims, and tired to 
death with demands she could not meet. For years previously, 
if the truth was known, she was sick at the heart’s core of the 
splendid misery of her position—of the false appearances of en- 
joyment in it—of the hollow smiles by which it was surrounded— 
of the struggle for celebrity in that vortex of fashionable life 
and luxury in which she had been plunged, whirling round and 
round in a species of continual delirious excitement, sensible of 
the madness of remaining in the glare and turmoil of such an 
existence, and yet unable to stir hand or foot to extricate herself 
from its obvious dangers.” 


Creditors are rarely keenly alive to the delicate sensibilities 
of their debtors, particularly when the latter go on increasing 
their account without making any provision for balancing that 
which already stands against them. As if by a common under- 
standing, all pushed their claims at the same time. An execution 
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for £4,000 was put in by a house largely engaged in the silk, 
lace, India shawl and fancy jewelry business. This compelled 
an arrangement, and it was finally ascertained that a sale of the 
effects in Gore House must take place for the benefit of the 
creditors. 

On the 14th of April her ladyship and Miss Power left Gore 
House for Paris, and shortly afterwards the sale took place. Her 
brilliant saloons were thrown open to the public, and crowded 
with purchasers and those who came to gaze upon the splendors 
which had heretofore been reserved for the admiration of a select 
few. Dr. Madden speaks sadly of the scene he witnessed in 
those rooms to which he had so often resorted under widely 
different auspices. Fashionable people and vulgar loungers were 
gaping through those elegantly furnished apartments, and on that 
very fauteuil, which had so often enthroned the ‘‘queen of the 
literary beaw monde,”’ sat a coarse, well-fed Jew, curiously scan- 
ning a marble hand, the fingers of which had been modeled from 
a cast of those of the absent countess. On no face, save that of 
Albert Smith, the humorist, one of the editors of Punch, did the 
observant biographer detect a shade of sympathy. We have 
a letter from the French valet of the countess, who also seems to 
have scanned the countenances of the throng, and the coincidence 
of his observation with that of our author is worthy of attention. 
He tells his mistress that more than twenty thousand people had 
visited the house, among them many who had been in the habit 
of frequenting it. ‘Mr. Thackeray,” he adds, “ was also here, 
and had tears in his eyes as he went out. He is perhaps the only 
person whom I have seen really affected at your departure.” This 
increases our favorable opinion of the author of that trenchant 
satire, Vanity Fair. Strange, however, that, of all these summer 
friends, the professed scoffers alone should be capable of any thing 
approaching tenderness of feeling, or friendly interest in her sor- 
rows. 

This lesson, severe as it was, failed to benefit the lady. She pre- 
pared to launch out in Paris upon a similar career, though neces- 
sarily upon a reduced scale. Both she and Count D’Orsay had 
calculated upon the good will of the Prince President, the present 
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emperor of France. They had rendered him favors, while lead- 
ing his vagabond life in England, and he was always loud in 
his professions of gratitude so long as they had money to lend. 
Naturally enough, they had hopes of assistance from him. Louis 
Napoleon invited them to dinner. The unhappy countess, how- 
ever, had no great time to grieve over this neglect. Early in the 
morning of the 4th of June, 1849, a disease of the heart of long 
standing finally struck her down in the midst of her projects for 
the future. 

The grief of Count D’Orsay is represented as very acute. 
That gentleman was now at last aroused to a sense of the neces- 
sity of doing something for a livelihood. In 1850 he opened 
a studio, and hoped for the patronage of the great. At last 
came a tardy recognition of his services in the shape of an ap- 
pointment as Director of Fine Arts. It was too late! On the 
Ath of August, 1852, he died, and was buried in the same vault 
with the remains of the Countess of Blessington. Five months 
afterwards his wife, whose happiness for so many years he had 
marred, was married to the Hon. Charles Spencer Cooper. 

We cannot take leave of these volumes without speaking of 
that which makes up the greater portion of their bulk, the corre- 
spondence of the Countess of Blessington. The editor professes 
to have selected it, but on what his selection was based it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain. ‘The most unimportant notes find places here, 
and the author of each little billet is honored with a biographical 
notice. Nay, even the people who are incidentally named in the 
correspondence have to endure a sketch of their previous history, 
however insignificant that may have been. Antiquaries, digni- 
taries of the church, ambassadors, people of fashion, authors, 
men of distinction in every walk of life, have contributed to swell 
this portion of the book. Our space does not permit us to say 
much about these letters. We have, of course, in such a hetero- 
geneous mass, all sorts of epistolary composition, good, bad 
and indifferent. We regret, however, to be compelled to say 
that the man who appears to the least advantage in this collec- 
tion, is one of our own countrymen, Mr. N. P. Willis. Rebuked 
for the unwarrantable and altogether ungentlemanly liberties he 
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took with the conversation of the private circles to which he 
gained admittance; shut out, as he should have been, from that 
society whose confidence he had violated, we find him neverthe- 
less cringing and suing most fawningly for restoration to favor. 
We do not wonder that his wrath has been excited against Dr. 
Madden, but he, of all men, has the least right to call any one to 
account for publishing the private affairs of a friend obtained in 
confidence. With his usual vanity, he has given to the world a 
few insignificant letters from the countess to him, but they can- 
not release him from the very unpleasant position in which his 
own words, as quoted here, have placed him. 

We have thus hurriedly surveyed a life drama, full of strange 
events, of idle pomp, and of criminal passion. The actors have 
passed from the scene, and have gone to receive the reward of 
their deeds in another world. ‘hither it is not our province nor 
our inclination to follow them. We have only to do with the 
traces they have left behind them upon this earth. 

When from the margin of the grave, with a vision purified 
from the mists of time, the soul surveys the past, the best and 
most successful of men cannot refrain from sighing ‘* Van- 
itas vanitatum.”? Accomplishment has lagged so far behind de- 
sign, fruition has been so meagre compared with hope, the most 
heroic sacrifices have brought forth so little fruit, that the mind is 
oppressed with a sense of the nothingness and emptiness of the 
things of time. With how much greater emphasis must we pro- 
nounce these melancholy words of the wise man, when we con- 
sider such a life of frivolity and vanity, characterized as every 
step of it was by a disregard of the most sacred duties of hu- 
manity! Sadly do we close these volumes which record the 
events of so useless a life, spent wholly upon the things of time, 
devoted to the smallest ambition, frittered away in the most in- 
significant struggles. With equal sadness do we ask ourselves, 
is the graver trifling of the world productive of better results ? 
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Arr. VIJi.—Homa@opatuy Farry Representep: A Reply to 
Prof. Simpson’s Homeopathy Misrepresented. By Witiiam 
Henperson, M.D., Prof. General Pathology University of 
Edinburgh. 1854. 


A prorounp thinker suggests that the first question to be an- 
swered about a book is, Is it worth buying? The second, Is it 
worth borrowing? As regards Dr. Henderson’s Homeopathy, to 
the first question we must return a decided negative. It is by 
no means worth buying. We can discern no value in it which, 
on the most liberal commercial principles, can be considered ex- 
changeable for the positive advantages guaranteed to the possessor 
by the smallest piece of orthodox coin. Money is power: a man 
that has it is in better case than a man without. It is necessary 
to freedom of motion; even a sixpence lets one through a turn- 
pike gate, while the want of it limits him to a short section of 
highway. You are on one side of a river—your business or 
pleasure, your wife or sweetheart, on the other ; whether you shall 
cross or not depends upon the possession of copper coin. What 
equivalent advantage can a man obtain from the possession of 
these three hundred pages of outraged paper? ‘To barter coined 
money for it would be a violation of the elementary principles of 
political economy. We would not buy at the price, at less price, 
nor at any price. The name and title of Dr. Henderson—though 
M. D. and Prof. Univ. Edinburgh—cannot impose upon us. All 
this does not make the article salable, more than the G. R. did 
King George’s bad mutton. People want mutton, not titles. 
The king’s reputation depended upon the meat, the meat did not 
depend upon his. The book may carry down Dr. Henderson, 
but he cannot uphold the book. 

Yet the volume may be made serviceable. Things without 
pecuniary value may be available. ‘‘ Sweet are the uses of ad- 
versity,” but even the sharpest pain that ever checked a sinner 
or impelled a saint, would find no purchaser on ’change. Read- 
ing may beget mortification, and mortification humility. The 
spectacle of folly may suggest pity, and the exposure of ignorance 
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may incite a desire to diffuse knowledge. Again: one of the 
positive wants of man is fun. A characteristic of our genus is 
the power to laugh, and the laughing faculty was evidently super- 
added to a susceptibility for intense gratification from the gro- 
tesque, absurd, and unexpected. The action of mirth is myste- 
riously salutary. The experience of the world has established 
the nutritive tendency of cachinnation, and embalmed the precious 
truth in the adage, “‘ Laugh and be fat.”” Then, to the mind, 
fun is as healthful as a trip to the country is to the body. It is 
both rest and exhilaration—opium and champagne; it relieves 
from tedious tasks, and sets all the elastic springs of thought in 
motion. Taking these broad and philosophical views of uses, 
we concluded to borrow the book, which we found the owner re- 
markably willing to lend—suffering it to be borne away without 
any of those suspicious stipulations for kind treatment and exhort- 
ations to restoration, or those evidently sad forebodings of final 
separation which so commonly embarrass the transfer of literary 
property from the man who buys to the man who borrows. In- 
deed, our mind is particularly comfortable about this volume. 
We can allow little Dick, our household phenomenon, to come 
within a yard of it, without experiencing the accustomed trepida- 
tion ; and we have not ordained the handling of it a mortal sin to 
the maid, or the subject of humble petition and remonstrance to 
the mistress. When we shall have done with it, it will have per- 
formed its part in the comedy of books, and we will no more think 
of returning it, than the shells of the mollusca with which kind 
friends may possibly favor us. 

If we regarded homeeopathy as a system of medicine, we would 
not undertake to review it here, but leave it to be properly dis- 
sected by the inquisitive and learned gentlemen who are profes- 
sionally expert in post-mortems and familiar with abortions. 
‘* Ne sutor ultra crepidam”’ is a maxim full of wisdom, and we 
would be the last to violate its principle. But, to our humble 
perception, homceopathy has no relation whatever to scientific 
medicine, except that: of direct opposition and universal negation. 
It is not a phase, but a total eclipse. It is not a difference of 
opinion about things, but a wholesale denial of the existence of. 
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the things, and an assertion of other things opposite and destruc- 
tive. It is not a school of medicine, but an insurrection against 
medicine. Its relation to time-honored physic is like that of 
German transcendentalism to Christianity. It is an array of the 
ideal against the real; the imaginative against the positive; the 
inoperative against the effective. It is a struggle of faith against 
works—of faith based upon a dream, against works based upon 
experience. Indeed, if we comprehend the matter, homeopathic 
theory is a crusade against common sense, and homeopathic 
practice a conspiracy to destroy the vast accumulation of human 
experience and observation in disease and cure, and a surrender 
of the helpless race to all the ills that flesh is heir to. Under 
these circumstances, we feel no hesitation in presenting the sub- 
ject to our readers. They are as well able to understand it as 
the doctors are, and we think it capable of affording them both 
instruction and amusement. 

Every body has heard of homeopathy, though every body does 
not know what it means. Many are informed of some of its ex- 
terior peculiarities—such as tedious and puerile examinations, 
and lilliputian prescriptions, and boastful pretensions, in inverse 
proportion to the means at their command ; but very few, even of 
those who are submitting their health and lives to the experiment 
of this practice, have any notion of the philosophy of the system, 
or the peculiarity of the practice deduced from it. Following the 
beaten track of empirics, the apostles of this Germanism content 
themselves with proclaiming the cures they effect, and ask confi- 
dence in their pills when they dare not for their theory. The 
consequence is, that the minds of inquirers are led away from the 
true propositions before them, which are simple, intelligible and 
absurd, and are directed to others seemingly equally plain, which, 
for the most part, are unintelligible and inscrutable, and from 
which all conclusions drawn may be either logically or plausibly 
contradicted. That a grain of an ordinary drug can acquire 
potency by dilution, increase in power as it is lessened in bulk, 
and that this process of concomitant attenuation and intensifica- 
tion can be pushed to infinitesimal extent, so that a quantity im- 
perceptible by the solar microscope, infinitely beyond the sen- 
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sibility of chemical tests, only conceivably existent, because 
universal space is a mental possibility ; that such an idea of an 
atom shall have acquired a potency so tremendous as to medicate 
the body through the sense of smell; that, notwithstanding the 
medicinal potency, the agent shall be utterly imperceptible in its 
operation—this is a statement easily comprehended, easily judged 
of, spontaneously rejected. No naked absurdity can be received 
as truth, and homeeopathists do not parade their dogmas in their 
nakedness. But when it is merely stated that a German doctor, 
from the realms of fog, possesses a knowledge of the art of cure 
superior to that ordinarily possessed by physicians, and in evi- 
dence we are told that he actually does cure more patients than 
the regulars, the statement may commonly be made without cer- 
tain contradiction. We have not the means to compare the prac- 
tice of the pretender with that of the expert. No two cases of 
disease are strictly alike; and if it were possible that the compar- 
ative success of scientific and empirical treatment could be ascer- 
tained in two cases of the same apparent disease, no just conclu- 
sion could be drawn therefrom by any but experienced physicians. 
One case of scarlet fever might be a trifling disorder, involving 
no danger, and requiring no treatment, while another may be en- 
tirely unmanageable by any medication, and necessarily fatal from 
the force and position of the malady. 

It is certain that any plan of medication which appeals for its 
superiority to comparative success in cure, can offer no sufficient 
evidence to the community at large. They cannot, by any pos- 
sibility, have the opportunity or the knowledge sufficient for such 
investigations. They can only be conducted by physicians, and 
of them there are very many whose conclusions could not be re- 
ceived as logical and true. To establish the potency of a single 
new drug requires a multitude of experiments, most carefully 
made, most accurately observed, most logically examined. To 
establish the mystical powers of the innumerable invisible medi- 
cinesimals of Hahneman, is entirely beyond the possibilities of 
human nature. It may afford eternal employment for the pure 
intelligence of disembodied Germans, should their transcendental 
pursuits procure for them beyond the grave a condition com- 
patible with such inexhaustible enjoyment. 
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In the case of ordinary pill venders, there is no attempt to sus- 
tain their treatment upon a philosophical basis. They merely as- 
sert the power of their physic, and publish certificates from per- 
sons real or imaginary, who profess to have been benefited thereby. 
There is no possibility of contending with these people upon 
the ground they have chosen. As they do not publish the mate- 
rials they employ, we cannot prove their impotence, and as we 
know nothing of the cases advertised as cures, we cannot expose 
the falsehood which we are nevertheless well convinced lies under 
them. We can only urge the strong improbability of such state- 
ments, and warn people not to trust to them in matters of 
such importance as health and life. With homeopathy it is dif- 
ferent. It presents itself as an eminently philosophical system. 
Its practice is based upon its theory. If the dogmas be false, 
the whole superstructure is without foundation. In examining 
homeopathy we may properly begin either with the practice or 
the theory. We may prove the former to be absurd, and thus en- 
gulf the philosophy in a reductio ad absurdum; or we may as- 
sail the fundamental propositions, and, upsetting the theory, 
demolish the practice. It is little matter which course we pur- 
sue. The whole thing is so utterly indefensible that we need 
fear no difficulty in assaulting it when we please. Impudence, 
ignorance, folly, stupidity, sophistry, rascality, these are the forces 
to be scattered ;—taste and convenience may decide upon which 
the onset shall be made. 

We wish it to be clearly understood that our purpose is not to 
convince homeopathic doctors, male or female, of their errors. 
We consider such an attempt entirely beyond the scope and 
sphere of reason. Lucian describes a terrible contest which took 
place upon a cobweb stretched between the sun and the moon, the 
combatants being ‘‘ cabbage fowl” and “‘ mushrooms.”” We con- 
fess ourselves unequal to a part in such a fray, and as homeop- 
athy cannot be brought down to terra firma, we must permit 
these animated cabbages and funguses to march unrestricted over 
their gossamer parade ground. Controversies which have their 
seat beyond the limits of known existence, are not to be decided 
by human instrumentality. Happening to have been born within 
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the dominions of the human understanding, we are satisfied to 
remain under the restrictions of reason, and confess ourselves un- 
able to combat error when logieé is excluded from the controversy. 
‘‘ Think not,” says Dr. Holmes, ‘to gain any thing by arguing 
against those who are raving with the nitrous oxyd fresh from the 
retort of gaseous reformers. Argument must have a point of 
resistance in a fixed reasoning principle, as the lever must have 
its counter pressure in the fulcrum. Your object must not be this 
or that heretical opinion, but the false philosophy or the shattered 
intellectual organization from which it springs. The splinter of 
stone at your feet which you would demolish with your logical 
hammer, runs deeper under the soil of society than you may at 
jirst imagine; i 1s only the edge of a stratum that stretches into 
the heart of the blue mountains in the far horizon.”? Well thought 
and beautifully expressed, and may be regarded as an illustration 
of Prov. 27: 22, showing why a fool brayed in a mortar with a 
pestle, will present at his emergence a mere pulverization of fool; 
the foolishness not happening to be an accident of the man, ora 
separable part of him, but the essential homogeneity, of which 
particular follies are but the natural outcroppings. But there are 
many people who, deceived by the pretensions of homeopaths, 
have been induced to place more or Jess confidence in their medi- 
cines without having inquired into the nature of the system or the 
qualities of its means. These have done unwisely, but are not 
necessarily unwise. They have been thoughtless, not mad, and 
to them we will briefly explain the system of Hahneman so far as 
it is capable of explanation. 

In Dr. Bartlett’s essay on the Philosophy of Medicine we find 
the following condensed statement of Hahneman’s principles 
given with great precision and undoubted fairness : 

“1st. To the entire human organization is superadded an im- 
material principle, a dynamical or moving force, active in itself, 
by which the organization is ruled and controlled. It is this dy- 
namical force or principle upon which all morbific causes or in- 
fluences act; and the disturbances which these causes occasion 
in this principle, operate, of necessity, npon the organization, 


deranging its healthy actions and perverting its natural sensa- ~ 
tions. 
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“2. Every modification of this immaterial and independent 
principle, through the altered actions and deranged sensations of 
organs which it governs and moves, manifests itself by external 
signs or symptoms, which are always recognizable and appreci- 
able by the attentive and careful observer; so that the totality of 
Symptoms in any given case becomes an absolute, an infallible 
index and exponent of the changes in the organs, or, in other 
words, of the disease. These changes themselves are beyond 
the reach of our investigation ; so that the study of anatomical 
lesions is only a vain dream. 

“3. The vital force being a dynamic power, the morbific causes 
occasioning its disturbance can do this only in virtue of a like 
dynamic power in themselves ; and these disturbances, thus pro- 
duced, can be removed only by modifiers or remedies equally dy- 
namic in their character and acting on the vital force. 

“‘4, The effects of all modifiers or remedies upon this force 
can be certainly and positively ascertained, only when the force 
itself is not already disturbed by the action of morbific causes, or 
in other words, when the body is in a state of perfect health. 
The action of these modifiers is constant and uniform; so that 
when they act as remedies it can only be by modifying the vital 
force precisely as they do in health. 

“5. The totality of the symptoms and the disease being, so 
far as our knowledge is concerned, equivalent terms or the same 
thing ; the former being removed, it follows, of necessity, that the 
latter is cured. 

* * * * * * * 

“<7, There is only one method by which the totality of symp- 
toms representing the disease can be certainly and permanently 
removed, and that is through the agency of those substances and 
influences which so modify the dynamic force of the healthy body 
as to produce a totality of symptoms like those which represent 
the disease. 

* r * * * * * 

‘10. Remedies or modifiers, in order to produce the desired 
effect on the disturbed vital force, must be introduced into the 
body in exceedingly minute and almost infinitesimal quantities.” 
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Here, then, we have the elementary dogmas upon which Hahn- 
eman and his disciples propose to base a system of medicine, 
directly opposite to all that is acknowledged in the world as con- 
stituting curative science. Had he asserted that men had no sto- 
mach, lungs or brain, but digested, breathed and thought through 
a dynamic force, he could not have presented propositions more 
contradictory to common opinion and observation. Surely aman 
who asks the world to receive propositions like these, ought to 
be prepared with strong reasons for so doing. 

Now, let us briefly examine these dogmas. The first declares 
that the corporeal organization is ruled and controlled by an im- 
material principle, a dynamical force, active in itself; that all 
morbific cases act directly upon this, and that bodily disease, or- 
ganic and functional, is but a consequence of the disturbance of 
this immaterial governing principle. 

We find here that medicine is taken out of the sphere of material 
things and translated to the realms of immateriality. Causes of 
disease act only upon the immaterial principle. Causes of dis- 
ease are eminently material. A boy eats too much apple-dump- 
ling ; the undigested contrivance affects the boy’s immateriality. 
How we do not know, for the manner in which the physical af- 
fects the immaterial is not explained. ‘Io us there seems a great 
gulf between, but we are not homeopaths. Well, the apple- 
dumpling being a fixed fact, obvious to the most mathematical 
Gradgrind, worries the immaterial principle. Unfortunately, this 
‘¢ principle,”’ though immaterial, is ‘“‘ dynamic,”’ that is, capable 
of exerting mechanical force, and forthwith it grabs the poor 
boy’s insides and gives them a terrible squeeze. The boy 
screams, kicks, rolls, makes faces, punches his abdomen, and as 
far as possible, makes a hoop of himself. These are all symp- 
toms of disturbed immateriality, playing at ‘‘dynamics.”? The 
doctor comes. ‘To him anatomy, physiology and pathology are 
all of no importance. His business is to collect all the symp- 
toms. Deliberately, like a philosopher, he goes to work. He 
produces a paper an ell long, prepares a pencil, and assumes that 
grave look which hides the want of thought. He notices the 
boy’s face and notes it—swollen, red, distorted, eyes watery, roll- 
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ing, frequently closed, with voluntary violence, nostrils expanded, 
jaws widely separated for yelling or clinched with force ; surface 
cold here, hot there, moist, abdomen turgid, legs kicking, feet 
stamping, &c., too tedious for us to mention. And now having 
put down the symptoms, his wondrous task begins. He is to 
find a medicine which, in a state of health, makes the face 
red, another that brings tears in the eyes, a third that twists the 
countenance, a fourth that expands the nostrils, a fifth that opens 
the mouth, a sixth that shuts it, &c., until all the symptoms are 
provided for. But will he leave the apple-dumpling in the boy’s 
belly? Certainly. What has immateriality to do with apple- 
dumplings ? and how could homeopathy act upon it, according 
to ‘‘similia similibus,”’ unless by counteracting it with cherry pie? 
All this sounds like caricature. So it does, and of all caricatures 
of medicine, homeopathy is the most ludicrous. ‘There is not a 
single reason for believing in the existence of a ‘‘ superadded im- 
material, mechanical or dynamic moving force upon which bodily 
functions depend.”’ There can be no reason for it. We cannot 
conceive of immateriality at all. We have no reason to believe 
in such existences. God has not revealed to us that there can 
be being and no material or substance. The nature of this, our 
glorious being, he has never described or explained. Immateri- 
ality, in our present conception of it, is only another name for 
nothingness. That which is immaterial is to us nothing. Here 
then we have a proposition that our lungs play, our heart expands 
and contracts, our muscles work, our viscera perform their func- 
tions, oar senses perceive, our brain acts, all through the presence 
of an agent all-pervading, all-operative, exceedingly sensitive to 
material agents, yet itself immaterial ; constituting no part of the 
organization, but superadded to it. We are told that the true 
seat of the disease is in this immateriality. That all the morbid 
changes observed by anatomists are but symptoms of immaterial 
changes in an invisible, intangible principle, and are to be re- 
moved by medicating the ‘ principle,” and not the body. Surely, 
if this be true of the more general disorders, it is true of the lo- 
cal ones. If it be true of fever, it is true of a carious tooth, or 
a wen. Removing these latter from the system, according to 
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Hahneman, can never cure the disease; to do this you must give 
something which has a tendency to make healthy teeth ache, or 
healthy flesh form tumors; and this must be effected by acting 
upon a super-corporeal if not supernatural force, which forces and 
is forced, but is, nevertheless, not limited to space nor consistent 
of parts, for if it is immaterial, it can have neither extension nor 
divisibility. 

The assumption of such an agent is utterly unreasonable and 
intolerable. We cannot receive the dogma from any but a di- 
vinely inspired messenger. Such we by no means believe Hahn- 
eman or Dr. Henderson to be, and therefore, for the present, 
decline stultification. 

Again, admitting the existence and moving faculty, and sensi- 
bility, and capacity for modification of this ‘‘immaterial]”’ princi- 
ple, how are we to distinguish its changes’ We cannot perceive 
it, examine it, compare its health with disease? But, says the 
homeopath, every modification of this immaterial and independ- 
ent principle, manifests itself by external signs and symptoms, as 
altered actions and deranged sensations of organs? ‘To which 
we respectfully answer, how do you know? Positive knowledge 
you cannot have. Your opinion must be inference. Please let 
us know from what facts you have inferred so wonderful a truth. 
If it were granted that such a presiding existence governed the 
organization or acted through it, it would not follow that the body 
itself could not be disordered. A fiddle may make bad music either 
from deficiency in the fiddler or the fiddle. The body being ma- 
terial, like all other matter, is liable to change—when it decays 
with age, is it the immateriality that shows symptoms of decrep- 
itude? Do the stiffening muscle and withering cheek, and 
hairless head, and hardened artery, proclaim a change in the body 
or in the immaterial principle? If, then, there are symptoms 
which cannot be referred to the ‘‘immaterial,’’ how shall we dis- 
tinguish them? How comes it, too, that sensibility to pain resides 
in the material man, and sensibility to injury only in the immate- 
rial superaddition to him? If you bring an acid into contact 
with the exposed nerve of a tooth, the injury inflicted is not really 
upon the sensitive part but upon the ‘immaterial,’? which being 
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thereby “modified,” not chemically of course, nor vitally, accord- 
ing to the theory of animal life, but after some homeopathic fash- 
ion moves the tooth to ache. The doctor coming to your aid, 
thinks the local suffering organ of no importance in the affair, But 
administers an agent as immaterial as the offended umbra, and by 
a very natural process the “nothing” medicates ‘ nothing,”’ and 
in process of time and a dose of morphia the pain is assuaged ;— 
the opiate being given merely in deference to popular ignorance. 

We will not weary our readers with unnecessary refutation of 
these dogmas. They are self-evident absurdities, and one might 
as properly occupy time 


£s to prove by force 
Of argument a man’s no horse,” 
as to show their folly. Every one of them is positively contra- 
dicted both by reason and fact, and none of them is sustained by 
one-hundredth part of the evidence which proclaims Joe Smith a 
prophet. 

But the practical absurdity of homceopathy in the matter of 
doses, is worth some consideration, because it may be novel to 
some of our readers, and because, to us all, it forms an illustra- 
tion of human credulity, perhaps more forcible than any other 
which can be presented from the modern history of man. 

A ray of reason seems to have flashed across the mind of 
Hahneman, when he resolved that a theory, in which there was 
not a particle of sense, should beget a practice in which there 
should not be a particle of physic. It may have occurred to him 
that men who could admit his dogmas, were not in a condition of 
mind to be trusted with drugs. Be this as it may, he promulged 
the extraordinary doctrine that the potency of medicine is in 
proportion to the exiguity of the dose, and that diseases are only 
successfully combated by infinitesimal atoms of medicine which 
possess the power to induce in healthy persons diseases similar to 
those for which they are antidotes; the latter proposition serv- 
ing the purpose of obviating the natural objection to the first, 
drawn from every-day observation of the power of drugs, inas- 
much as it removed the ground of observation from observable 
phenomena to conjectural effects. 
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Nothing can be more probable than that Hahneman was him- 
self a skeptic in the powers of medicine, and considered his sys- 
tem to be practically whatit really is, an abandonment of diseases 
to the unaided curative efforts of nature. The queer theory which 
he invented must be regarded in the light of a myth, in which a 
supposed truth not likely to be received by the vulgar, is so 
wrapped up in acceptable unintelligibility and pompous foolery, 
as to gain practical currency. 

That such was Hahneman’s view of the matter, we have the 
positive evidence of his friend Dr. Schubert, who states that the 
reformer made no secret from him of his unbelief in the necessity 
of medicine, which he gave but ‘‘ very seldom, although he always 
prescribed small powders, with the view of keeping up in the pa- 
tient’s mind the firm belief that each powder contains a particular 
dose of medicine.” 

Few of our readers, probably, have any idea of the insane ex- 
tent to which the doctrine of multiplying the power by dividing 
the dose of medicine is carried by homeopaths. ‘The patients of 
these pretenders, naturally influenced by old associations, look 
upon the little pellets, solemnly administered to them, with the 
awe which the presence of power inspires. Their imagination is 
wonderfully struck by the tiny embodiment of Titanic forces, and 
they put forth the trembling hand to receive the potent pillule 
with much the same feeling with which one handles percussion 
powder or the hair-trigger of a rifle. It is impossible to persuade 
these people that they are imposed upon by their old habits of 
thought, and that homeopathic pharmacy is not a refined process 
of concentration, but a gross method of dilution. Indeed, we 
fear that our readers generally will hardly believe the statements 
we are about to make with regard to the mode of preparation of _ 
homeeopathic doses ; but upon this subject there is no doubt or 
dispute. Homeopaths openly avow and publish their plan of 
pharmacy, funny as it is, and the uncheated community may 
enjoy the development without any misgiving as to their honest 
title to the mirth. 

In order to obtain the full power of a drug, it must be reduced 
to an infinitesimal atom. Now, an infinitesimal is necessarily - 
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an indefinite and undefinable thing ; it passes the power of con- 
ception; it is less than any assignable quantity. In preparing 
such a dose, a difficulty, if not impossibility, must be overcome. 
We must be satisfied with an approximation to it; but this ap- 
proximation Hahneman has cleverly achieved. In order to pre- 
pare a pillule, a grain of any ordinary substance, sulphur, silex, 
or mercury, is rubbed up with ninety-nine grains of sugar of milk. 
Out of this mass a single grain is taken, and this is rubbed up 
with an additional ninety-nine grains of the sugar. Out of this 
a single grain is taken and subjected to similar admixture—and 
so on to the requisite number of mixtures. If the substance to 
be diluted be a fluid, instead of a grain, a drop of any common 
tincture is taken and mixed with ninety-nine drops of water ; 
from this a drop is taken and mixed with another ninety-nine 
drops, and so on. The thirtieth dilution is frequently employed ; 
and to administer these doses, we understand that pills of sugar 
of milk are moistened with a drop of the ultimate preparation and 
then dried. The patient may either swallow these or smell them, 
as directed. By this ingenious process an ordinary drug, which 
as a whole grain has no visible power, according to homeopathy, 
becomes a tremendous potency to the “immaterial principle.” 
Upon what principle it is immaterial. Hahneman says so. 

Let us endeavor to form some asymptotical notion of the de- 
gree of dilution to which the manner of division would conduct 
us, supposing it to be effectually done. In order to this, we wil 
avail ourselves of the mathematical labors of others, as no tyro in 
calculation may venture upon these mighty involutions. Dr. 
Simpson says: “ The thirtieth dilution, which Hahneman de- 
clares to be the most appropriate dose, consists of a decillionth of 
a grain or drop. If we express this quantity arithmetically, it a- 
mounts to the 1.000.000.000.000.000.000.000.000.000.000.000.- 
000.000.000.000.000.000.000.000.000th of a grain or drop. 
The human intellect, however, can scarcely appreciate the small- 
ness of this quantity when expressed either in language or 
figures.” Dr. Simpson then endeavors to illustrate the subject 
thus: ‘There are upon the earth some 900,000,000 human 
beings. If all these had been called into being when Adam was 
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created, some 6,000 years ago, and had lived up to the present 
time, and each of these 900,000,000 individuals had, when first 
called into existence, begun to swallow, and continued to swallow 
up to the present hour, without rest or cessation, night and day, 
a decillionth dose of a grain, they would not yet have finished one 
single grain of the medicine. Nay, if each of these 900,000,000 
men, now 6,000 years old, had swallowed, during every moment 
of their past existence, not a single globule, but one million of 
globules of Hahneman’s thirtieth dilution, they would not yet 
have finished a single grain, and would not finish it, working 
constantly every second at the same rate for millions of centuries 
to come.”’ 

Again, it has been computed that a cubic inch of sea sand con- 
tains a million of particles of sand. The globe of our earth is 
reckoned to contain about four thousand millions of cubic feet or 
nearly seven quadrillions of cubic inches. If the whole mass of 
the earth from its surface to the centre were bruised down and 
converted into sea sand, and a single grain of any homeopathic 
drug were so commixed with the sand that each particle of sand 
had a proper relative share or allotment of this single grain, each 
of these particles would contain more sulphur or aconite or phos- 
phorus than the homeopaths use when they use the decillionth of a 
grain of sulphur or aconite or phosphorus. It would, in fact, 
require a mass of sea sand millions of times greater than the 
whole mass of the earth to reduce each particle of a sand to a 
homeeopathic decillionth! By similar process of calculation it has 
been shown that all the water in the Mediterranean would be 
required to reduce a drop of tincture to the 11th dilution, and that 


for the 30th an ocean occupying the whole space of the solar 


system would not furnish sufficient water ! 

A great number of similar illustrations might be quoted, but 
the above will be enough to give our readers as much information 
in homeopathic mensuration and arithmetic as their minds will 
be capable of receiving at once. We will not trouble them with 
the enumeration of further contrivances of dilution by shakes, ete., 


but will barely hint to them that, after mastering the profound 


nothingness of the 30th dilution, they may extend their calcula- 
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tion to the 6000th, which, we are gravely assured, is good for con- 
sumption. ‘To attain an idea of this infinitesimality, we may 
Suppose it to represent the amount of common sense to be ex- 
tracted from a universal space full of homcopaths, or the quantum 
of modesty resident in Hahneman. It is a flight of folly which 
far distances common arithmetic, and leaves exhausted logarithms 
panting in the rear. 

It is certain that homeopaths give no medicine at all. If matter 
be infinitely divisible, it cannot be infinitely divided. To effect 
this, there must be not only susceptibility of separation, but instru- 
ments to effect it. Grains of sugar may penetrate and divide 
bodies of certain bulk, there is no reason to believe that they 
can do this to bodies infinitely small, nor that globules of water can 
continue ad infinitum to dissolve other fluids. The smaller a body 
becomes, the greater difficulty there is of subjecting it to mechan- 
ical action. ‘The point of a needle cannot be hammered by a 
common sledge, and a pestle and mortar would be gross instru- 
ments wherewith to operate upon millionth and billionth particles. 
Compared with such exiguities, the fissures in our smoothest 
mortars would be mammoth caves. But the whole thing is su- 
premely absurd and needs no refutation. 

Yet how comes it, say the homeopaths, that our little pills can 
not be swallowed with impunity, as has frequently been proved to 
the sorrow of sufferers who have bolted a hundred of them in 
derision? First let the homcopaths inform us how their numerous 
apothecary shops and pharmacies are supported. Certainly the 
sale of homeopathic physic could not furnish occupation for one 
apothecary to the world, for a single grain of medicine would be 
sufficient to medicate all mankind to all eternity! It is well 
known that many persons, pretending to practice homeopathy, 
fill their phials with concentrated medicines. Arsenic, morphine, 
aconite, etc., are their ordinary prescriptions. Such men are 
simply scoundrels. ‘They are sacrificing health and life under 
pretence of administering what ought to be innocent pilloids. 
They. are not homeopaths in theory or practice, but are living upon 
false pretences. As to the real orthodox pills, they are perfectly 
harmless ; not the more so because, according to the honest con- 
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fession of a person largely engaged in manufacturing them, the 
dipping in the medicinal preparation is sometimes omitted. 

The queer conceit that medicines are specifically curative of 
diseases the like of which they produce, is worthy of some notice, 
as another instance of the power of dogmatism to control the 
understanding. The assumption is without any support from 
fact, much less based upon ordinary observation. Every body 
knows that opium lulls pain, but nobody administers it because it 
causes pain. Castor oil excites the sluggish peristaltic action, 
but nobody believes that its action on the healthy subject is the 
reverse of this. Ipecacuanha vomits the sick, and so it does the 
well. Arsenic will corrode the stomach of any who may swallow 
it in sufficient quantity, whether they be in robust health or 
extreme sickness. It is not true that quinine causes chills, or 
magnesia acid stomach, or colchicum muscular and arthritic pains. 
In the instances of ‘‘similia similibus curantur”? adduced by 
Hahneman, are exhibitions of the superficial quality of his mind, 
and of his natural proneness to sophistical conclusions. He 
seems to have formed his exposition of medicinal agencies from 
the proverb, ‘‘a hair of the dog that bit you;”’ but he has not 
comprehended the philosophy of it. Yet upon the mere tpse dizit 
of this impudent man, we are asked to destroy all that the human 
mind has accumulated concerning the power of drugs; to surren- 
der our rich materia medica with all its oft-tried stores; to abandon 
all the results of observation on the nature, progress and treat- 
ment of disease, and trust for relief from suffering and escape from 
premature death to infinite nonsense administering infinitesimal 
dilutions. Strange to say, great numbers of people called edu- 
cated comply with this authoritative demand, and receive in them- 


selves that recompense of their error which is meet. Even the 


czar of Russia permitted himself to be made a fool of by a homeo- 
path; doubtless never having given the subject any considera- 
tion. His life paid the forfeit. The emperor of all the Russias 
was permitted to die with as little scientific aid as an Australian 
savage. Had any body ventured to teach him that the power of 
gunpowder is in inverse proportion to the dose, and that the allies 


could be best routed by infinitesimal pillules of iron, Nicholas 
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would have at once treated him asa fool. Upon medicine he 
never thought at all, and he was treated as a fool himself when 
the day of sickness came. It is thus with other victims of this 
extraordinary medical delusion. Upon other subjects they think: 
upon this they listen and believe, and perish. 

The dogma of similia similibus has received some farcical ap- 
plications, and introduced into the homeopathic pharmacy sub- 
stances which can be only tolerated by ordinary stomachs, in the 
6000th dilution. Dr. Muir announces with “a feeling of inward 
satisfaction,” and a conviction that he renders by it ‘‘a real ser- 
vice to the practice and theory of medicine,” that by sagacious 
reflection and patient research he has unlocked one of the “ won- 
derful coincidences”’ of nature, and discovered a most valuable 
specific for various infantile diseases, especially for itch. (The 
cure of this vulgar disease is the great subject of homeopathic 
exercitation, inasmuch as Hahneman ascribed to it a vast number 
of chronic affections.) Dr. Muir had made a very ordinary ob- 
servation, that the heads of children were frequently the geographi- 
cal seat of insectile occupation, which was attended by a peculiar 
sensation, very similar to that experienced about the knuckles 
when colonized by a race of subcutaneous inhabitants. This 
observation had been made millions of times before, but the apple 
this time was observed by Newton. Dr. Muir could not get 
these things out of his head. They set his brain to itching. 
Surely, he thought, these curious creatures were not made in 
vain; hence he concluded they were made for something. They 
were probably indigenous to children, therefore they must be good 
for children. But they do no good outside, then it follows they 
will do good within. ‘‘ Those who give themselves to these 
patient researches, can only comprehend the sentiment of profound 
satisfaction which accompanies a conviction like this.” Forth- 
with a colony was invaded, suitable specimens apprehended, a 
‘‘ tea”’? was concocted, and experiments commenced. Symptoms 
were observed in the stomach, (nausea?) head, (crawling?) 
skin, :(itching,) etc. ‘‘To the description of these symptoms, 
according to Dr. Simpson, he devotes twelve pages.” ‘Twelve 
pages to record the powers of infinitesimal lice! But Dr. Muir 
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is not the only philosopher who has enlivened the materia medica 
by his explorations of animated nature. The itch insect, triturated 
with sugar, has been found eminently salutary to tingling digits ; 
and those horrible pests to nude and weary humanity, yclept 
‘‘ bugs,”’ when sufficiently sweetened or dissolved,—for which pur- 
pose infinite sugar and universal water hardly seem adequate,— 
are declared to be a sovereign balm for their own bites. We 
must confess there is a grim satisfaction in contemplating this 
turning of the tables upon intolerable vermin. ‘There is a vin- 
dictive pleasure in seeing the biter bit, and Dr. Muir, Hering 
& Co. have our full permission to devour the whole of the tribe. 
We would suggest to every homeopathic practitioner to take 
every opportunity to fill his bottle with these new remedies. His 
visits to the nursery will then not be useless; he will have ren- 
dered some actual equivalent for his fee. 

Other substances, even more disgusting, are recommended in 
Homeopathic publications, but we spare our readers the nauseous 
information ; only we will suggest to our elegant and delicate lady 
friends, and to the less sensitive sex who are doubtful of a capa- 
city to dine with a barn-yard duck, to ask no questions of their 
homeopathic attendant as to the contents of his phials. 

‘Where ignorance {s bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’? 

We have already alluded to the conceit of Hahneman, that most 
of the chronic diseases observable in the human race are attributa- 
ble to the obscure constitutional workings of the principle of psora 
or itch. By what process of thought the philosopher arrived at 
this conclusion, it is impossible for any sane man to ascertain. 
Itch, in fact, is not properly a disease at all, but a local injury 
inflicted by an insect, the acarus scabiei, to whose medicinal quali- 
ties we have already done justice. The theory of cure is the 
simplest in the world. It is to kill the insect, and this can be 
effectually done by destructive applications. Nevertheless, Hah- 
neman has spoken, and now the great effort of his followers is to 
combat itch in all its protean forms, Hahneman says he spent 
twelve years in finding out this ‘thousand-headed monster of 
disease,” which he finally ascertained to be the cause of nervous _ 
debility, hysteria, hypochondriasis, mania, melancholia, imbecil- 
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ity, madness, epilepsy, convulsions, softening of bones, cancer, 
gout, jaundice, dropsy, hemorrhages, deafness, blindness, palsy, 
etc. Dear bless us, what a terrible thing is itch, and what a 
benevolent provision is found for mankind in the heads of chil- 
dren! How sad to think of the wasteful destruction of these anti- 
psoral animals by unreflecting mothers! Down with the ignorant 
device of combs: lay an injunction on thumb and fingers, send 
all suspected heads to the doctor to be looked at, and let afflicted 
man have, every where, his appointed modicum of renovating tea! 
A thousand curious “ coincidences,”’? never understood before, 
begin to unfold their meaning to us now, showing the obscure 
working of a grand truth before unperceived! Has not man 
always expected suggestions to come from the head? Does he 
not in perplexity scratch his scalp? In mania, does he not 
tear his hair? In melancholia, etc., does not a blister there 
imitate pediculocd irritation? Is not a doctor a lice-entiate? Is 
not the extreme of calamity expressed by ‘‘as dead as a nit?” 
We know not what will be thought of these ‘‘ coincidences,” but 
if they do not mean something, we don’t see what is to become of 
“ similia similibus,”’ for no homeopathic resemblances are as 
striking as those which we have now inferred from the observa- 
tions and resemblances above recorded. 

But homeopathy has shed its light upon moral and religious 
as well as on physical and animal things; and a very queer light 
it is. The first truth discerned by it, is, that Hahneman was in- 
spired and homeopathy a revelation, and that ‘the new evangelist” 
was sent ‘*to render medicine, like the other sciences, properly 
christian !?? Which commission, we are informed, he has faith- 
fully executed, and ‘through him christian science became uni- 
versal: and redemption descended from the dominion of sentiment 
to that of the ideas and of intelligence.”? We confess this lan- 
guage is very obscure. We cannot get the clue to it, unless by 
‘‘ christian science”’ is meant the art of catching, and tea-drawing 
the remedy against universal itch: and this ‘‘ redemption descend- 
ing from the dominion of sentiment to that of the ideas and intel- 
ligence,”” may mean the transfer of the happy conception of Dr. 
Muir, to actual manipulations, upon the seat of the intelligence 
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of one of his children. Again, Dr. Muir, who is himself pro- 
nounced to be an “ apostle of homeeopathy,”’ tells us that ‘“* home- 
opathy is not a science merely, but also, for those who compre- 
hend it, a sublime devotion, a form of religion, a rainbow of divine 
union, holding out to mankind the promise of speedy regenera- 
tion.” Dr. Muir then indulges in a most indecent parallel be- 
tween the vicarious offering of our Lord and the death of Prince 
Alphonsus of Brazil, with which we decline shocking our readers. 
We also spare them the argument in favor of the divinity of the 
system from the idea of infinity suggested by its doses. The 
crack-brained man actually perceives no difference between infinite 
emptiness and infinite fullness. But enough of Dr. Muir, we 
have used him ad nauseam usque. 

The attempt to connect homeopathy with religion and to pro- 
mulgate a system of blasphemous infidelity under the name of a 
newly developed Christianity, is not confined to a few crazy tran- 
scendentalists who write in appropriate German and French. The 
English homeopathic publications furnish melancholy evidence of 
the spread of the infection to the land of Bibles. Professor Simp- 
son has furnished us with several quotations to this point, but we 
will not tax the patience of our readers with a consideration of 
more than one of them. It seems that a sermon was recently 
preached in London by a clergyman of the established church, 
the Rev. Thomas R. Everest, rector of Wickwar, Gloucester- 
shire, in aid of the Hahneman Hospital, and was subsequently 
published. The reverend author certainly preached a doctrine 
novel to all but his hearers. He finds the discoveries of Hahn- 
eman clearly foreshadowed in the Holy Scriptures; a discovery 
which entirely harmonizes with Mr. Everest’s conception of the 


propriety of things. One of Hahneman’s sublimest revelations — 


is the general prevalence, protean development and fatal conse- 
quences of itch. Mr. Everest thinks that our Lord recognized 
this truth when he commanded his disciples to cleanse the lepers. 
The passage, as he would paraphrase it, will read, ‘* Heal the sick, 
cure the itch, raise the dead, cast out devils.”” Hahneman had 
enumerated the physical effects of itch eruptive. Mr. Everest is 


equally copious in exposing the moral consequences of itch cor- 
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ruptive. His theory of moral and physical pathology is thus 
luminously stated : 

“The taint (psora) is, as Scripture has hinted, and investiga- 
tion has within these few years shown, the parent of all these 
chronic tendencies, these cachexies, these scrofulas, these atro- 
phies, this sterility, this atony, this gout, this rheumatism, this 
phthisis, this hereditary insanity with all its hydra heads and 
multiform shapes and shades, dark passions, furious lusts, stub- 
born obstinacies, scowling tempers, suicidal manias, gloomy revenges, 
gnawing jealousies, fretfulness, ill-humor, in short, all the various 
aberrations of mind and reluctance to bear patiently the burthen 
which the Lord lays on man. All these chronic tendencies to dis- 
order do combine and interlace with the natural corruption, the 
taint derived from Adam, and who, save God alone, shall say 
where one begins and the other ends? The tendency to disorder 
of the functions aggravates the tendency to sin, which Adam 
left us. The physical leprosy of the flesh unites with the moral 
leprosy of the soul. It is this combination of the two, aided of- 
ten by stimuli and almost always by large doses of violent inap- 
propriate medicines antecedently given, (medicines which a child 
may put into the constitution, but which ten men could not get 
out again,) which festersin your jails, rots in your hulks, seethes 
in your lanes and alleys, and bubbles up in crime, madness, and 
eccentricity all over your land. ‘This it is which makes your 
atheist or! one hand, your bigot on the other. This it is which 
feeds the flame of folly every where, all over the earth; placed 
Simeon on his pillar, sent the world on crusades, lights the suttee, 
gave disciples to Johanna Southcote, creates Mormonism, peo- 
ples Agapemone, begets holy jackets and bleeding pictures, and 
confounds God’s reasonable heritage with crime, guilt, lust, pas- 
sion, disease, distress, lunacy, folly, idiocy.”” Here the English 
language seems to have fairly given out under extreme torture, 
and we are permitted to complete, at our leisure, the list of com- 
bined results of sin, itch, brandy, calomel and jalap. But enough. 
We need no more! We renounce the itch and all its works. 

Mr. Everest’s inferences from this proposition are logical and 
practical. He says that “irreligion is the daughter of internal 
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disorders,” and naturally suggests that the mother disease must 
be removed before the irreligion can be overcome. Now, inas- 
much as ‘the old system”? of medicine did not perceive the true 
nature of disease, nor possess the specific remedy for it, ‘‘2 was 
of no use or value as an aid to conversion.”? Consequently, preach- 
ing did no good, but Mr. Everest thinks that, under proper 
homeopathic treatment, the psoric taint would be eradicated, the 
combination of sin and itch and doctor’s stuff be broken up, and 
‘the holy and saving truths of the Gospel then will be admitted 
into the heart and never fail to influence the life.’ He prophe- 
sies a millennium to commence with the pverthrow of scientific 
medicine, and the universal dominion of homeopathy. The chil- 
dren then being put under “continuous treatment, we may hope 
to anticipate disorders, restore harmony, to combat the internal 
psoric tendencies, and to procure a patient hearing and kindly 
reception of spiritual ministrations.” This sermon was published 
under the sancton of various noblemen, gentlemen, and homeeo- 
pathic physicians. The day after its delivery, the managers and 
friends of the Hahneman hospital dined together, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Grosvenor. At this dinner Mr. Everest’s sermon 
was declared, with cheers, to be a great addition to the homeo- 
pathic literature of the country. A few days afterwards, the ed- 
itor of the Homeopathic Times, in a laudatory review of the 
sermon, pronounced it ‘‘a great achievement.” 

We think it was, and our readers will agree with us. It is en- 
tirely unique in theology, and as felicitous in conception as logi- 
cal in argument and elegant in diction. Who before Mr. Everest 
perceived the true meaning of Scripture or detected the actual 
moral wants of man? Who before saw that sin was itch and the 


devil ‘‘ old scratch??? Even Moses was in fault in the case of | 


Pharaoh, whose ‘‘ heart was hardened” by the itch of Egypt, so 
that “he could not bear willingly the burden the Lord laid on 
him.”” Yet Moses was on the eve of the grand discovery. He 
did try the mighty remedy of Dr. Muir, but not homeopathically. 
The plague of lice was an approximation to the new system, but 
it remained for Dr. Everest to discover that Satan is a mighty 
acarus, who, having laid in the hearts and skins of men the pro- 
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lific eggs of itch and sin, is now undergoing appropriate destruc- 
tion in a lake of brimstone. It remained for Dr. Muir to perceive 
the antagonism of parasites to irreligion and find an abiding John 
the Baptist in a fine-tooth comb. “ The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare the way,’’ was but a type of more ef- 
fectual anti-psorics, before whose ministry every ‘generation of 
vipers”? was to be made “to bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance.” The grand doctrine of ‘similia similibus”’ here finds a 
most sublime application. Infinitesimal sulphur forestalls the 
eternal brimstone, and a fractional acarus prevents the “ undying 
worm.’ In vain the vaunted wisdom of old enjoined the pa- 
rent to “train up a child in the way he should go,” while ‘ fool- 
ishness (psora) was bound up in his heart.’? If we ‘‘ would make 
the tree good,” we must worm it; the child good, we must cure 
its inveterate itch.”” An ounce, yea, an infinitesimal of sulphur, 
will accomplish more than all the lining and precepting in the 
world. The schoolmaster must lay aside the antiquated and bar- 
barian rod. He must furnish himself with dissolved pediculi. 
*¢ You are a bad boy, Dick! you are sullen and ill-humored! Here, 
take this pellet of louse! Bill, you are very itchy to-day! you 
have stolen your brother’s apple, manifesting ‘ gnawing jealousies,’ 
you must smell this phial.””, How much more philosophical and 
effectual will be this manner of training than the old undignified 
process of lecturing and switching ! 

We are told that a part of Mr. Everest’s sermon was very 
pathetic. We do not doubt it, and are sorry that this portion of 
it has not been given us by Dr. Simpson. But we can imagine 
the touching scene which will be exhibited when Mr. Everest 
fairly gets his system into operation. It is a blessed Sunday 
morning, when the new gospel is to be formally proclaimed, and 
the devil to find his match in Mr. Everest. Sin and sulphur, 
piety and pediculi, are at last to have free course, and Hahneman 
is to be glorified in the conversion of inveterate unbelievers. 
The church is crowded with animated scabies. Old itch lowers 
and leers in the pews ; young itch frisks in the galleries. It is a 
solemn moment. The ‘ evangelist” rises, strong in the strength 
of renovating pellets. Before him lies a pictorial Bible, fright- 
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fully illustrated with Rayer’s plates, showing every hideous form 
of cutaneous immorality, with commentaries by Bateman and 
Cazenave. The wondrous exposition is made ; the secret places 
of the morbid soul laid open; ‘‘the mystery of iniquity”’ laid 
bare; ‘the physical theory of another life’? fully explained. 
The exhortation follows. Sinners are entreated to abandon con- 
fidence in repentance and prayer, and take pills. ‘The congrega- 
tion are visibly affected. As Mr. Everest reasons of itch, a sen- 
sation is perceived. He proceeds—they crawl all over, and a 
writhing, rubbing movement pervades the uneasy congregation. 
Conviction is accomplished. Not a hearer but feels an itch and 
longs to scratch. But the warning voice forbids a resort to 
heterodox relief from the satanic suggestion of counter-irritation. 
Eagerly Mr. Everest proceeds to prepare the effectual remedy. 
‘fhe obedient crowd twist and writhe in intolerable impatience. 
The choir, trained to divert hearers of a too pungent gospel from 
painful thought, sing a passage from Peter Pindar’s celebrated 
epic, while the whole congregation, in spite of efforts to be polite, 
make an accompaniment on the Scotch fiddle. A nimble and 
sharp-eyed deacon ascends the gallery. For a moment he sur- 
veys the flaxen heads before him, and, suddenly, makes a pounce! 
He has “‘ descended from the dominion of sentiment to that of 
the ideas and intelligence.”” Bountiful nature has provided. The 
antidote is gained. The ‘‘tea” is made—administered. All 
obstinacy, and lust, and evil passion, and infidelity is removed ; 
and the glorious Everest, first of all preachers, proclaims a free 
and unobstructed gospel to the purified congregation. 

We have only to add that homeopathic religion is worthy of 
homeopathic physic—equally true, reasonable, and effective. 
We await the next folly ; can it equal the last ? 
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Art. IX.—Coprer 1n THE Unitep States. 


The Metallic Wealth of the United States described and com- 
pared with that of other Countries. By J. D. Wuityey. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1854. 

Report on the Geology and Topography of a portion of the 
Lake Superior Land District, in the State of Michigan. By 
J. W. Foster & J. D. Wuirney, United States Geologists. 
Part I.—Coprer Lanps. Washington: printed for the 
House of Representatives. 1850. 


In the development of the mineral resources of this great con- 
tinent, copper has attracted special attention, because of the great 
value of its ores, and the very wide extent of country over which 
they are disseminated. Having a less fluctuating value than 
iron, being less tampered with by tariffs than that important 
metal, and yielding a more certain profit to the smelter, it is not 
remarkable that speculators should have turned their attention 
chiefly to it. 

Some have thought that the “‘ copper fever,”’ as it was called, 
was a sudden enthusiasm, like that for town lots and villa sites, 
which was destined to have a short run, and then die out for 
ever. They regarded the excitement in reference to this import- 
ant metal as entirely artificial, got up for the benefit of people 
who had copper lands to work off, and that as soon as ridiculously 
high prices for these estates could be obtained, the bubble would 
burst. Undoubtedly, unfair advantage was taken of this excite- 
ment by those shrewd sharpers who are always on the watch to 
make money at the expense of their unsuspecting neighbors. 
Many a copper mine was worked off in stock to the profit of the 
first and second holders only. 

A farmer discovered an out-crop which, to him, looked prom- 
ising. Some one of those peripatetic humbugs, who call them- 
selves geologists, was ready to give his valuable advice “‘ for a 
consideration.””? The indications were pronounced excellent, a 
shaft directed to be sunk, another and another in different parts 
of the place were made, till some pieces of good ore were blun- 
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dered upon. These, having been first tested by that accomplished 
assayer, the blacksmith of the neighborhood, were then sent off 
to some “eminent chemist”? for analytical investigation. The 
eminent chemist, not knowing any thing about the designs of the 
persons employing him, selects from the entire mass a very pure 
piece of ore, as though he were making a purely scientific analy- 
sis, and makes his return accordingly. Elated at the remarkable 
yield, the owner of the property sends some of the ore and a copy 
of the analysis to a real estate broker, who ‘introduces it into 
the market.”? Persons are found to buy it, the owner gets his 
price, the broker pockets a handsome commission, and all parties 
are satisfied. 

The innocent reader, no doubt, supposes that the purchasers 
intend to work the mine. By no means; they have only bought 
it to ‘realize on it.”? The next process is to get up a stock 
company. Some influential persons are persuaded that it is a 
fine speculation, and are engaged to lend their names as co- 
operators to the new company. ‘The present holders study the 
Mining Gazette, and talk learnedly about Wheal Buller and 
Devon Consols, showing how wonderfully the price of stock in 
Cornish mines has gone up. The bait is taken. The influential 
citizens subscribe to the stock, and the new company buy in the 
property at a large advance, the last holders retaining a few 
shares for appearance’ sake. 

Now, at last, it may be supposed, comes the regular mining. 
Not yet: the company is anxious to speculate in its own stock. 
All the jobbing tricks of the market are now played with it. It 
is necessary to make some show of working the ore to satisfy the 
tockholders, who do not understand the operations of mining 
companies. A little ore is brought up, carefully picked, and 
sent to market. It brings a good yield, of course, and the stock 
goes up. The mine, in the meanwhile, may be in the hands of 
grossly ignorant and incompetent men, and shamefully neglected. 
This matters not, so long as the hopes of the stockholders are 
kept up, and the gambling goes on. After a time, it is neces- 
sary to call in a new installment—to assess the shares. Stock- 
holders grumble a little, but have no alternative except to pay in 
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the required amount or forfeit their shares. So matters go on— 
the stock always fluctuating, the hopes of the stockholders kept 
up by delusive reports, and sometimes even by false dividends, 
until the wire-workers can sell out at a good advance. The 
stock may then take care of itself; they will be at no further 
trouble to nurse it. Of course, it falls ; every body is astonished ; 
the stockholders are alarmed, try to sell out, but the market 
rapidly falls, and the company is bankrupt. 

Such operations as these shake the confidence of prudent men 
in all mining operations. The mines themselves are suspected, 
when the real fault is in the management. The very best mines 
in this country have been seriously injured in reputation by this 
sort of stock gambling. 

The fluctuations in copper stock produced by this bad system 
cannot, however, diminish the actual value of the metal, or the 
demand for it. The commercial, mechanical, and chemical uses 
of copper are, on the contrary, steadily on the increase. Daguerre- 
otyping alone has brought a great quantity of this metal into use. 
The constant necessity for sheathing ships, the more extensive 
employment of brass, bronze, and bell-metal, the various uses of 
the salts of copper in the arts, create a steady demand for it, 
which no fluctuations in the trade can shake. 

The chief supply, heretofore, came from the great smelting 
establishments of England and Wales. These worked up the 
ore of the Cornish mines, and imported from South America, the 
West Indies, Canada and Australia. The copper of the continent 
was chiefly worked in Russia and Germany. There were some 
establishmen's in Norway and Sweden, but they were inferior in 
importance to those we have mentioned. 

The discovery of the immense deposits of metallic copper on 
Lake Superior, gave a powerful stimulus to the smelting business. 
Not only were establishments erected to put into marketable form 
the metal obtained from that region, but others for smelting the 
various ores of copper sprang into existence along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Some of these, being in the hands of ignorant and 
incompetent managers, utterly failed ; while others, better con- 
ducted, were eminently successful. We have no time to enter 
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into a history of these establishments, as our object is mainly to 
call attention to the ores, and the places of their deposit. 

Soon it was ascertained that the ores could not supply the 
demands of the smelting-house. The mines in this country had 
generally been worked upon a small scale and in an unscientific 
manner. The natural consequence was that, upon reaching a 
certain depth, they were generally abandoned as unprofitable. At 
the same time, difficulties occurred with the Spanish government 
in relaticn to the Cuba mines, which greatly diminished the yield 
from that island. The discovery of gold in California withdrew 
many laborers from the copper mines of the Andes, and a similar 
discovery in Australia produced the same result there. There 
was thus an actual deficit of ore all over the world. Hence arose 
the so-called ‘‘ copper fever,”’ about five years ago. It was really 
an effort to supply an important need of the world’s commerce. 

Let us now consider the resources of our country in this par- 
ticular. In giving an outline of the mining regions of the United 
States, we shall turn our attention first to the most important of all 
our copper regions, that which borders upon Lake Superior. 

Attention was very early called to the remarkable deposit of 
native copper upon the shores of this great lake. The first men- 
tion of it appears to have been in the Missionary Reports of the 
Society of Jesus, for 1659-60. It is next spoken of by Claude 
Allouez, a Jesuit missionary, who visited this region in 1666. 
He speaks of having seen pieces of copper of ten or twenty 
pounds weight, which the savages reverenced as household gods, 
and of having passed the site of a great rock of copper, then 
buried in sand. In the Reports for 1669-70, Father Dablon 
reports a marvelous story, which was told him by the Indians, 
concerning a copper island about fifty leagues from the Saut, | 
which he interprets as a case of poisoning from the metal, loose 
pieces of which the savages used in cooking their meat. Charle- 
voix, whose travels were published in 1744, corroborates these 
accounts, and mentions the fact that a brother of the order made 
chandeliers, crosses and censers of the copper which was there 
found. 


About 1763, a practical Englishman, Alexander Henry, passed 
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through this region. He narrowly escaped being massacred by 
the Indians, but in spite of his troubles he kept his eyes open to 
his own interest. In 1771, he commenced mining operations in 
the clay bluffs, near the fare of the Ontonagon river. The fol- 
lowing year he transferred his workmen to the vein on the north 
shore, but being discouraged by the contraction of the vein from 
four feet to four inches, he became disgusted and finally aban- 
doned his workings. 

In 1819, General Cass and Mr. H. R. Schoolcraft passed 
through this region and visited the famous mass of native copper 
on the Ontonagon. In 1823, Major Long and his party saw the 
scattered boulders of this formation. Nothing, however, came 
of all these observations, the general impression being that the 
wildness of the country and the distance from settlements ren- 
dered these enormous natural resources valueless, at least for 
many years. 

The first impulse to mining in this district was given by Dr. 
Douglass Houghton, state geologist of Michigan, who, in 1841, 
in his annual report to the Legislature, gave an account of the 
geology of the country, and the first scientific description of 
the copper deposits. Subsequently, he devised an admirable plan 
for developing the resources of this region, and had commenced 
carrying it into practice when his sudden death by drowning put 
a stop to these important observations. 

In 1843 was ratified with the Chippewas a treaty, which put 
the United States in possession of the territory as far west as the 
Montreal river and southerly to the boundary of Wisconsin. The 
same year numbers of persons entered Jand in this neighborhood, 
by the provisions of a joint resolution of Congress in reference to 
the ‘lead lands’? of Illinois, passed as far back as 1818. At first 
the applicant was allowed to select a tract three miles square, but 
afterwards he was limited to one mile square. He was required 
to make the selection within a year, to mark the corners, to leave 
a person in charge to point out the bounds and to transmit to the 
proper department a description and plat of the same. On the 
receipt of this plat, the applicant was entitled to a lease of three 
years, renewable for three additional years, on condition that he 
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should work the mines with due diligence and skill, and pay the 
federal government six per cent. of all the ores raised. 

As a natural consequence of these liberal provisions, a great 
influx of speculators and their agents took place into this territory. 
The first mining operations were commenced in 1844. Masses 
of native copper containing silver were found, and numerous 
veins were discovered. About a thousand permits were granted 
by the department, and nine hundred and sixty-one sites selected. 
Sixty leases for tracts three miles square, and one hundred and 
seventeen for tracts one mile square, were granted, and mining 
companies were organized under them. ‘‘ Most of the tracts 
covered by these were taken at random, and without any explora~- 
tions whatever; indeed, a large portion of them were on rocks 
which do not contain any metalliferous veins at all, or in which 
the veins, when they do occur, are not found to be productive.” 
The excitement reached its height in 1846. Quantities of stock 
were sold which represented no value whatever, and this reckless 
speculation injured the reputation of the mines. In 1847, the 
country was almost deserted, only about half a dozen companies, 
out of all that had been formed, being engaged in mining. 

In 1846, further grants of land were suspended as illegal, the 
resolution in regard to lead not covering copper lands, and the 
following year congress passed an act authorizing the sale of the 
lands and a geological survey. For the latter purpose, Dr. 
Charles T. Jackson was appointed, but after having spent two 
seasons in these explorations, he resigned, whereupon the work 
was confided to Messrs. Foster & Whitney, who have given a 
very full and satisfactory account of the geology of the country 
and its prospects as a mining region. Meanwhile, the actual 
miners had made considerable progress in their excavations, and 
as they purchased lands after thorough examination, confidence 
was gradually restored. By the time the United States Survey 
had been completed and its results published, in 1850, copper 
mining had become an established business. 

The report of Foster & Whitney contains some very interesting 
details of the discovery of ancient excavations for mining pur- 
poses. Some of these are quite extensive, reaching the depth 
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of fifty feet, and containing rude implements for bailing water, 
stone hammers, copper gads and other mining tools. It would 
appear, from some of the indications, that fire was the agent used 
to disintegrate the rock. Some idea of the extent of their opera- 
tions may be formed from the fact that one of the explorers found 
a mass of native copper, weighing six tons, which had been 
detached by these ancient miners and supported on billets of oak, 
preparatory to removal. The age of these works may be in- 
ferred from that of a pine-tree stump growing out of one of the 
mounds of rubbish from the mine. This contained three hundred 
and ninety-five annual rings, so that the exploration must have 
been made before Columbus started from Europe on his memora- 
ble voyage of discovery. 

A rapid survey of the geology of this region forms a necessary 
prelude to any remarks upon its metalliferous veins. In this we 
follow Mr. Whitney. 

Lake Superior lies in a basin of sandstone, belonging to the 
lower Silurian system, and believed to be the equivalent of the 
Potsdam sandstone, the lowest fossiliferous rock in this country. 
The strata, on both sides, dip towards the centre of the lake. 
Going southward from any point between Saut Ste. Marie and 
the Pictured Rocks, the traveler passes over the upper members 
of the system, successively cropping out above the sandstone, 
with a slight and southerly dip. Here this rock lies nearly hori- 
zontally, is coarse-grained and but little coherent. Its whole 
thickness does not appear to exceed 300 or 400 feet. Where it 
comes. in contact with the older azoic rocks, at about the Carp 
and Chocolate rivers, it rests unconformably upon them, being de- 
posited nearly horizontally on their upturned edges. At Kewee- 
naw Point, a peninsula extending from the southern shore, in a 
northeasterly direction for nearly seventy miles, the character of 
the rock changes. It becomes thicker, is tilted at a considerable 
angle, and is associated with great beds of conglomerate and 
trappean rock. 

If this line of upheaval of trap be traced, it will be found to 
consist of a series of parallel ridges, usually two in number, but 
sometimes three or more, extending in a southwesterly direction 
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along the whole line of the lake, at a distance of a few miles from 
it, gradually diminishing in elevation as they traverse Wisconsin, 
and disappearing before they reach the Mississippi. Their average 
height above the lake is 500 feet. Towards the south they pre- 
sent steep mural faces, while they dip at a moderate angle to- 
wards the north. This line) commonly known as the ‘‘ ‘Trap 
Range,” for 120 miles in length and 26 in width, is metal- 
liferous, and contains the copper mines of the southern shore of 
Lake Superior. 

The rocks of this range are various in character, but most of 
them are manifestly igneous, and are supposed to have been 
poured out at the same time that the deposition of the sandstone 
was going on. In the more elevated and central portion of the 
range, igneous rocks predominate, containing intercalated beds of 
conglomerate, of very inconsiderable thickness, between heavy 
masses of trappean rock. Upon the sides, the trap gradually 
thins out, while the conglomerate thickens, till in its turn it gives 
way to the sandstone. This system of bedded trap and intersti- 
tial conglomerate is very extensive, some of its beds acquiring a 
thickness of several thousand feet. 

The usual mineral constituents of the trap are labradorite 
and augite, with a smaller proportion of other minerals, among 
which the most abundant are magnetic oxyd of iron, chlorite and 
epidote. The felspathic and augitic portions form a homogeneous 
paste, in which the other minerals are embedded, the difference in 
these rocks arising rather from their mechanical structure than their 
chemical composition. Thus on Keweenaw Point, there are two 
well-marked varieties of trap, between which are innumerable 
others partaking more or less of one or the other character. One 
of these is porous or vesicular in structure, containing cavities of 
various sizes, which have since the formation of the rock, been 
filled in with other minerals. The other is very compact and 
finely crystalline. In the former or amygdaloidal variety, pro- 
vided it be not too soft or porous, is found the largest amount of 
copper, the compact variety being unproductive. 

The remarkable peculiarity of this region is the enormous quan- 
tity of native copper which is found in its veins. Elsewhere, 
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native copper has been regarded as rather an accidental accom- 
paniment of other ores, but here it constitutes the entire mass of 
the metallic contents, and this character does not change at the 
greatest depth which the workings have attained. Out of the 
bedded trap, however, sulphurets make their appearance. ‘Thus 
in the Bohemian or southern range of Keweenaw Point, which 
seems to have been protruded at a late epoch, and under different 
conditions, and to have tilted up the system of bedded trap and 
interstratified conglomerate which lies to the north, the veins bear 
only sulphuret of copper; and on the north shore, where the trap- 
pean rocks are most developed, they appear to be of the same 
imbedded character, and they are traversed by powerful veins 
bearing the sulphurets of copper, zinc and lead.”’ 

The mines of Lake Superior are divided by Mr. Whitney into 
four groups: 1. Keweenaw Point; 2. Isle Royale; 3. Ontonagon ; 
4. Portage Lake. 

Keweenaw Point contains a large number of mines, its mining 
region extending over a space about thirty-six miles long by two 
or three broad. From its eastern extremity a belt of metalliferous 
trap extends through it, in a nearly east and west direction, grad- 
ually curving in its western prolongation towards the south. 
There are two distinct ranges, the Greenstone and the Southern 
or Bohemian Range. ‘The former comprises a line of bluffs, 
rising sharply from the valleys of the Eagle and the Montreal 
rivers, which drain the district, rising near its centre, and flowing 
through it longitudinally in different directions. This is a compact, 
crystalline, homogeneous rock, several hundred feet thick, dipping 
to the north at an angle of twenty or thirty degrees. To the 
south, its limits are well defined. It rests upon a stratum of con- 
glomerate, accompanied by a thin layer of consolidated volcanic 
ash, and below this lies the great southern metalliferous belt of 
Keweenaw Point. In this, numerous mines have been opened, 
which always fail in metallic contents when they are carried into 
the greenstone above the conglomerate and trappean ash. 

At the eastern end of the Point, this bed of conglomerate is 
thirty or forty feet thick, but it gradually thins out, and finally 
disappears near the Cliff mine. The main features of the dis- 
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tinction between the greenstone and the amygdaloidal trap, how- 
ever, remain. Between the conglomerate and the greenstone, 
towards the west, are occasionally found thin seams of quartz, 
which often contain sheets and particles of copper. 

To the south of this thin belt of conglomerate, the amygdaloid 
extends for two or three miles; but as it lies in the low ground, 
it has only been explored by underground workings, which have 
not as yet penetrated its thickness, nor revealed the depth of the 
beds of which it is composed. 

North of the conglomerate, the greenstone is from a quarter of 
a mile to half a mile wide, and gradually changes to amygdaloid 
resembling that on the southern side of the conglomerate. This 
‘northern metalliferous amygdaloid belt”? is bounded to the 
north by the sandstone, varies in width from a mile to a mile and 
a half, and contains several important mines, imbedded in a 
variety of trappean layers. Further north is a series of alter- 
nating belts of amygdaloid and sandstone of moderate thickness, 
varying from 50 to 500 feet; and next to these is a belt of con- 
glomerate, nearly a mile wide. Beyond is another bed of amyg- 
daloid rock, about 1500 feet thick, succeeded by conglomerate, 
which forms the northern portion of the Point from its extremity 
as far west as Agate Harbor. 

The mines are worked, almost exclusively, in metalliferous de- 
posits which have the character of true veins. They cross the 
belts of rock nearly at right angles, and have, in many instances, 
been traced through all the formations. One vein is known to 
have been worked on both sides of the greenstone. The veins 
change character as they pass through the different belts. In the 
conglomerate their gangues are calcareous, the copper being 
usually concentrated into large masses. In one instance, black 
oxyd of copper is found in the rock. Mr. Whitney thinks it 
probable that these same veins extend across the valley into the 
southern range, and then bear sulphurets. 

In the true copper-bearing rocks, the veins are made upof 
quartzose rock, mixed with calcareous spar and zeolitic minerals, 
of which prehnite and laumonite are most common. The most 
favorable vein-stone contains crystallized and drusy quartz mixed 
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with prehnite and granular carbonate of lime. In some instances 
the veins are brecciated, i. e. made up of fragments of the adjoin- 
ing rock, cemented by the usual vein-stone. In some instances, 
purely calcareous veins have been worked in the trap, but they 
are now regarded as worthless, especially when the carbonate of 
lime occurs in the form of coarsely crystallized spar. Smaller 
Veins or strings are made up almost entirely of laumonite, and con- 
tain very little copper. 

‘¢The width of the productive veins is usually from one to 
three feet; they sometimes widen out to ten feet or even more, 
but rarely continue to hold those dimensions for any considerable 
distance. The wider the vein, as a general rule, the richer it is 
in metallic contents.” 

But one system of veins has been observed in this district. 
They are remarkably regular in their course, which is nearly at 
right angles to the bearing of the formation. They are sometimes 
shifted a few feet to one side or the other, as they pass froin one 
belt to another, but there are no regular cross-fractures or counter- 
lodes, such as prevail in most extensive metalliferous districts. 
The parallelism of the productive lodes of Keweenaw Point is 
very remarkable. They have no tendency to unite together. 

The dip is nearly vertical, the underlay, or deviation from the 
perpendicular, being rarely more than eight or ten degrees. The 
vein is usually separated from the wall rock by a distinct sel- 
vage of red clay, and the walls are striated or polished. The 
copper is mixed with the vein-stone, in pieces varying from the 
most minute specks and strings up to masses of one to two hun- 
dred tons weight. In accerdance with the size of the pieces, the 
copper is classed under three varieties, mass copper, barrel-work 
and stamp-work. 

Masses are sometimes met with twenty or thirty feet in length. 
In such cases the rock is cleared away from one side of it, and 
it is detached from the wall by heavy charges of powder in- 
serted behind it. It is then cut up into pieces of convenient size 
for lifting through the shaft. This is a very tedious and costly 
process, several months being sometimes occupied in dividing 
and removing a single mass. For this purpose they employ chis- 
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els having a cutting edge of about the fourth of an inch in width, 
and varying in length according to the thickness of the mass to 
be divided. One man holds and guides the chisel, while another 
strikes it with a heavy sledge, so that chips are gradually taken 
out of a length equal to the distance to be cut across, and a thick- 
ness of about one-eighth of an inch. ‘The process is repeated 
till the mass is completely severed. The expense of this opera- 
tion is usually about six dollars for every square foot of surface 
exposed on one side of the cut. On reaching the surface, further 
subdivision is required, in order to obtain masses convenient for 
shipment. As thus prepared, the vein-stone not being entirely 
removed, the mass copper contains 70 or 80 per cent. of pure 
metal, though sometimes, being almost wholly free from foreign 
matter, it yields from 90 to 95 per cent. when smelted in the 
furnaces. ‘This test, however, cannot be regarded as a satisfac- 
tory one of the actual amount of metal contained in these masses, 
since most of the smelting works are conducted in the most un- 
scientific manner, and waste an enormous quantity of copper. 

Barrel-work includes the smaller pieces, weighing usually a 
few pounds. This name is given to them because they are too 
small to be sent away without being previously packed in barrels. 
Much of this is obtained during the preparation of the stamp- 
work. The pieces are well hammered to free them from adhering 
vein-stone, and, as thus prepared, contain from 60 to 70 per cent. 
of pure copper. 

Stamp-work forms a large portion of the yield of all the veins, 
so that each mine requires a set of stamps containing a number 
of heads proportioned to its extent. The rock is first calcined 
by being laid upon a pile of wood which is then kindled. Care 
is taken not to melt or oxydize the copper. The rock being thus 
rendered friable, is placed under the stamps. During this process 
of preparation, some pieces are met with which are too large to 
be put under the stamps, and contain too much copper to allow 
any further reduction in size. These are barreled up, and the 
rest of the ore is placed under the stamps, pounded, washed and 
packed up. 

A brief account of the mines in this region, beginning on the 
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northern metalliferous belt, is given by Mr. Whitney, from whose 
valuable work we make the following abstract : 

The Wew York and Michigan mine was opened in 1846, con- 
tinued in 1847, till the shaft was 84 feet deep. It was then 
abandoned, resumed in 1852, when the shaft was continued. In 
September, 1853, having reached a depth of 150 feet, it was 
finally abandoned. A drift was run off to the north for 100 feet 
or more, and the vein was found to be, in some places, 20 inches 
wide; the vein-stone being quartz and prehnite, carrying a little 
copper. Four small masses, weighing about 1,800 lbs. were ship- 
ped in 1852. This mine, being situated in the unproductive 
green-stone, could not be worked with profit. 

The Clark Mining Company commenced operations in the au- 
tumn of 1853, on a vein running north 10° west, a foot or eigh- 
teen inches wide, well filled with copper. It has been opened 
at several points, and found to be well defined and promising 
favorably for successful working. 

The Washington Mining Company has several veins in the vi- 
cinity of Mosquito Lake, but had not commenced operations at 
the date of Mr. Whitney’s publication. 

The Agate Harbor Mining Company has been exploring, and 
has discovered many powerful veins, having a course of about 
south 19° east. 

Adjoining them is the “ Keliher Vein,” bearing north 25° 
west, being from 2 to 8 feet wide, having a brecciated vein-stone 
containing much copper, and opened already over an extent of 
2,500 feet. 

The Eagle Harbor Mining Company has explored this region 
without success. 

The WVative Copper Mining Company commenced operations in 
1852. A shaft had been sunk 120 feet and a cross-cut driven, at 
a depth of 10 fathoms, to the vein. The vein is wide, brecciated 
and unproductive. 

The Copper Falls Mining Company was originally formed in 
1845. They began mining in 1846 on the ‘‘Old Copper Falls 
Vein.” The workings were commenced upon a belt of trap only 
170 feet thick, measured at right angles to the dip, and 430 feet 
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across on the line of adit, inclosed between two beds of sandstone. 
A shaft was sunk 53 feet through the underlying sandstone. In 
the trap, the vein was rich, but on entering the sandstone, it rap- 
idly contracted and split up so that it was not thought advisable 
to follow it. The shaft alluded to was therefore sunk and cross- 
cuts driven in each direction for 40 feet, without finding the vein. 
The same vein has been traced on the surface, south of all the 
belts of sandstone. From this mine $15,000 worth of copper 
was taken, while on it $100,000 were spent. This resulted en- 
tirely from a want of proper geological knowledge. To remedy 
this defect, a competent geologist was employed, who surveyed 
the whole region and discovered several veins, two of which, the 
Copper Falls and the Hill veins, have been worked. The first 
was opened in December, 1850, and the second a year later. 

All these veins are nearly parallel, running north 22° to 25° 
west. In almost every instance they have been traced entirely 
across the whole belt of trap north of the greenstone. Upon each 
of these veins some shafts have been sunk, and large quantities 
of copper have been taken out. According to the report of the 
superintendent, dated March Ist, 1854, it appears that they yield 
865 pounds to the fathom. 

The Phenix Mining Company is the oldest of these organiza- 
tions. It was formed in 1844. By direction of Dr. C. T. Jack- 
son, work was commenced, in October, 1844, on Eagle river, 
and carried on through the year 1845. ‘A stamping-mill and 
crushing-wheels, of a kind suitable for grinding drugs, were erected 
but soon proved to be entirely unserviceable.”? Up to March 
31, 1849, about $106,000 had been expended, ‘about half of 
which was probably for actual mining work.” The principal 
shaft was sunk upon a “pocket” of copper and silver, without 
any signs of a regular vein, which soon gave out entirely. In 
1846, a drift was run off from the shaft at a depth of 90 feet, 
towards the river, to find a vein, and directly under the vein the 
workmen found a crevice, filled up with gravel. Workings were 
carried on and a large pot-hole was found, filled with rounded 
pieces of native copper and silver. From this and other excava- 
tions, 18,000 pounds of copper were taken, as well as much silver, 
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most of which was stolen by the miners. One piece of silver, 
weighing 96.8 ounces Troy, came in possession of the company. 
The vein was at last reached, but finally abandoned, in 1853, as too 
narrow for profitable working. The entire amount expended here 
cannot be much short of $200,000, and there are few places upon 
Lake Superior which show more abundant indications of copper. 

The mines on the southern side of the greenstone bluffs are 
very well situated for working. They have never been opened 
to any extent in the greenstone, but close to the conglomerate belt 
which divides the amygdaloid from that rock, they are as produc- 
tive as any where else. In the neighborhood of the Cliff Mine 
the position is less favorable for adit draining. Towards the 
eastern extremity of the Point, the amygdaloid rises sufficiently 
to give from one to two hundred feet of back above the adit level. 
Frequently the productive rock is so covered with drift that the 
veins can only be discovered by tracing them down from the green- 
stone and opening shode pits on their supposed course. This 
is the reason why so many ineffectual attempts were made to find 
productive veins in the greenstone and other more exposed rocks. 

The Keweenaw Point Copper and Silver Mining Company was 
formed in England, and has discovered four or five veins, but has 
not worked them yet to any extent. 

The Star Mining Company has sunk several shafts and aban- 
doned them. During the summer of 1853, they discovered a new 
vein, which is said to promise well. 

The Manitou Mining Company commenced operations in 1852. 
They have two veins, neither of them large nor very productive. 

The Iron City Mining Company deserves notice here as a warn- 
ing to future speculators on the minerals in this region. ‘They 
have a wide and regular vein of calcareous spar, cleaving into 
large rhombohedra, and containing no copper. This kind of vein, 
when unaccompanied by quartz and the zeolitic minerals, is 
always barren in the Lake Superior mining region. 

The Northwest Mining Company of Michigan, being one of the 
most extensive, demands the special examination of those who 
are interested in the mineral developments of this district. In 
1849, it took the place of a company which had been mining in 
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a small way since 1847. They have three veins, the Stouten- 
burgh, Kelly, and Hogan veins. The first contains the principal 
mine, and has a course of north 164° east. The Hogan runs 
north 19° west, and the two would, consequently, intersect about 
320 feet south of the mouth of the adit-level on the Stoutenburgh. 

The first named vein has been opened by four shafts, the engine 
shaft being 500 feet deep. The longest level driven is about 1,000 
feet. The whole amount excavated by sinking shafts is 1,130 
feet; by driving levels, 5,450 feet; and the number of fathoms 
stopped is about 2,780. The vein is from six to eighteen inches 
wide, the average width being about a foot. The lode consists 
o. clayey and sandy matter, with occasional strings of cale spar, 
and does not look very promising. It contains but a small 
amount of stamp-work and that of a poor quality, but masses, 
weighing from a few hundred pounds up to several tons, are fre- 
quently met with. One of eleven tons weight was taken from the 
twenty fathom level. A great deal of that which is taken from 
the shaft is amygdaloidal trap containing shot copper; and it is 
worthy of remark that the rock in the vicinity of the vein is 
often richer in metal than the lode itself. The large masses 
appear to make outside of the lode but close to it, impoverishing 
it for some distance in every direction. 

The works on the Hogan vein are much less extensive, but the 
vein 1s more promising, containing less argillaceous matter and 
being more crystalline. It has produced small masses and barrel- 
work as well as stamp-work. 

This company is the only one that has kept accurate and reli- 
able accounts of the produce of the stamps and the expenditures 
per ton. From this report, it appears that the average per cent- 
age of the rock when carried to the stamps is 1.34 of copper, so 
that a ton contains 27.4 pounds of copper. ‘The entire cost of 
working, after the ground has been opened for stoping, is $4.42 
per ton, and the value of a ton, after deducting expenses of trans- 
portation, is $6.97. Hitherto, however, the receipts of the mine 
have fallen short of its expenditures. The value of copper ex- 
ported has lately averaged over $53,000 per annum, and the 
expenses $77,000. 
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Some of this loss is attributable to the smelting, which can 
never be economically conducted when native copper is melted 
out from a silicious vein-stone. The slag will always hold a large 
quantity of metal which cannot be obtained from it. If the pro- 
prietors of the establishments, where this rich metal is wrought, 
were alive to their own interests, or if they understood the princi- 
ples of copper-smelting, they would provide themselves with poor 
sulphurous ores, and so save a large amount of money annually, 
which is now wasted in bad slag. 

The Waterbury Mining Company is another example of failure 
in consequence of want of knowledge of the laws which regulate 
the metallic deposits on Lake Superior. It was opened in a 
chloritic mass interposed between the conglomerate and the green- 
stone, and the contact of these last named rocks has never been 
found to yield copper in this region. 

The North Western Mining Company of Detroit works the 
same vein which on the opposite side of the crystalline trap is 
known as Copper Falls Vein. Its gangue is quartzose and chlo- 
ritic, containing crystals of analcime and of reddish felspar. Its 
average width is three feet. In the ten fathom level, a mass of 
copper twelve feet long and three feet high has been discovered. 

The Cliff Mine is the most famous of all the workings on Lake 
Superior, being, indeed, the first mine in the United States, ex- 
cepting those of coal and iron, which was extensively and sys- 
tematically wrought. It is also the first mine ever opened in the 
world upon a vein bearing copper exclusively in the native state. 

In 1843 a Mr. Raymond obtained several leases in this region, 
three of which he conveyed to parties in Pittsburg and Boston, 
who commenced mining in the summer of 1844. The first work 
was done in the autumn of 1844, upon the outcrop of a cupriferous 
vein at Copper Harbor, known to the voyageurs as the “ green 
rock.”” On clearing away on the opposite side of the harbor, 
where Fort Wilkins now stands, numerous boulders of black 
oxyd of copper were found, evidently belonging to a vein near at 
hand, which was discovered in December, and proved to be a 
continuation of that worked during the summer. 

Mining was commenced here immediately; two shafts were 
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sunk 100 feet apart, and a goodly quantity of black oxyd of cop- 
per, mixed with silicate, was taken out. This was remarkable, 
as being the only known instance of a vein containing this as the 
principal ore. Unfortunately, this was but a rich bunch, which 
gave out at the depth of a few feet, although the vein continued. 
The gangue was chiefly calcareous spar, mixed with some argil- 
laceous and quartzose matter. About 30 or 40 tons of black 
oxyd were obtained and sold for $4,500. The main shaft was 
continued down 120 feet and levels driven each way, for a con- 
siderable distance, without finding another bunch of ore, so that 
in 1845 the company determined to explore their extensive prop- 
erty. In August, of that year, the Cliff Vein was discovered. 

This vein was first observed on the summit and face of a bluff 
of crystalline trap, rising nearly 200 feet above the valley of Eagle 
River. The break or depression made by it in the back of the 
ridge was quite distinct, and has since been traced to the lake, 
and found marked by ancient excavations. At the summit of the 
bluff, it appeared to be a few inches wide, and contained native 
copper and specks of silver incrusted with capillary red oxyd. 
Half way down the cliff it had expanded to a width of over two 
feet, and consisted of numerous bunches of laumonite, with a 
small per centage of copper finely disseminated through it. 

As the vein appeared to widen in its descent, by the direction 
of Mr. Whitney a shaft was sunk a few feet, a little below the 
edge of the bluff, and a level driven into the greenstone for a 
short distance. Nothing of importance, however, was done till 
the talus at the base of the cliff was cleared away, and the vein 
traced into the amygdaloid. A level was then driven in upon it, 
and at a distance of 70 feet the first mass of copper was struck. 

The beds of the rock dip at about 28° to the north, so that the © 
extent of the mine in that direction is continually increasing as 
each successive level is opened. To the south, the mine is limited 
by the extent of the company’s property. The longest level, 244 
feet below the adit has been extended 600 feet to the south of the 
lower shaft, and the supposed distance to the greenstone is 900 
feet. Each level extends in this direction about 100 feet further 
than the one 66 feet above. 
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Until recently, the mine was worked through two shafts, less 
than 100 feet apart; but during the winter of 1853-4, a third had 
been sunk to level No. 1, from the upper edge of the bluff, a dis- 
tance of 138 feet. The engine-shaft, last summer, had reached 
the ninth level, a depth of 444 feet below the adit, so that the 
entire depth from the collar of the third shaft to the ninth level 
will be 630 feet. 

“The remarkable and uniform richness of the vein may be in- 
ferred from the fact that no part of it is so poor as not to be 
worth taking down; and so far as the work has been carried, 
hardly a fathom of ground has been left standing on it. On cal- 
culating the number of fathoms of the vein removed in the drifts, 
shafts and stopes, I find it to be, approximately, 8,270; and 
there has been produced an average amount of 761 pounds of 
copper per fathom—a result which is truly astonishing, when it 
is considered that the whole of the vein has been taken down.” 

It dips about north 27° west, but in its lower levels the dip 
varies somewhat. In some places it is three or four feet wide, 
in others, only a few inches; its average width is, probably, from 
fifteen to eighteen inches. The vein-stone is quartz, calcareous 
spar, and the zeolitic minerals, and it abounds in fine crystal- 
lizations. 

Its metallic contents are exclusively native copper and silver. 
The copper occurs in masses of great size, from a few hundred 
pounds up to nearly a hundred tons; and the vein is not only 
rich in these, but also furnishes a large quantity of stamp-work, 
containing an unusually high per centage of copper. 

This is the most lucrative mine of copper ever opened in this 
country. It has been paying dividends since 1849. Up to 1853, 
inclusive, they averaged nearly $12 a share; but the first half- 
yearly dividend of 1854 was $10 per share. Up to the close of 
1853, over six million pounds of pure copper had been taken out. 

The amount of silver taken out varies. It is always found in 
pockets, and never alloyed, to any extent, with the copper, even 
at the point of contact. The most usual mineral, accompanying 
the silver, is a greenish magnesian substance, apparently tale. 
In the Hill mine, a small quantity is found in the smelted copper, 
a few ounces to the ton—not enough to justify its separation. It 
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has been said, however, that even this small quantity renders this 
copper preferable to any other for daguerreotype plates. At the 
Cliff mine, the largest quantity of this metal obtained in one year 
was nearly 35 pounds troy. It is picked out by hand from the 
coarse metal which is taken from under the stamp-heads. 

The North American is another old company, and has mined 
extensively at two points. The ‘Old North American Mine” 
was opened in 1846, and worked till the spring of 1853, when it 
had reached the depth of 415 feet. ‘The course of the principal 
vein is north 58° west, and, therefore, not parallel with the pro- 
ductive veins of the formation. During the four last years it was 
worked, it yielded 446,000 pounds of pure copper. ‘The entire 
expenditures upon it were $200,000. 

In 1852 this company opened the South Cliff mine, on an ex- 
tension of the famous Cliff vein. Up to February of last year, 
715 feet had been opened in driving, 76 feet in cross-cutting, 
438 feet in sinking in rock, and 106 fathoms had been stoped. 
From these workings the extraordinary amount of 506,000 pounds 
has been taken, yielding an average of 673 per cent. of copper. 

At this mine, on the 4th of July, 1853, was thrown down the 
largest mass of native copper ever found on Lake Superior. It 
was 40 feet long, 20 high, and 2 thick. Its weight was esti- 
mated at from 150 to 200 tons. 

The vein-stone of this mine, near the surface, furnished fine 
specimens of prehnite with crystallized copper. Its workings 
extend further south of the green-stone than in any other mine of 
the region. At first the vein seemed to be impoverished in that 
direction, but as they advanced further, it began to improve. 

The Albion Mining Company sunk a shaft on this point, in the 
same geological position as the Cliff Mine, to the depth of 200 | 
feet, but finally abandoned their work for want of encouragement, 
in 1852. 

The Fulton Mining Company commenced operations on an old 
working in 1853, and have taken out a great deal of copper. In 
one part of the mine, the vein yielded a ton of copper to the 
fathom. ‘The vein-stone is remarkable for containing much epi- 
dote, mixed with calcareous spar. 
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In addition to the veins already explored or worked by compa- 
nies, there have been others discovered upon this point. They 
are held by individuals, and have only been opened for explora- 
tion. 

The geological character of Isle Royale resembles that of Ke- 
weenaw Point. The ridges of trap traverse the island longitu- 
dinally, and this rock with its intercalated conglomerate forms 
the entire island. The strata dip in a direction opposite those on 
the point, and their mural faces look towards the north. The 
beds, however, differ from those in being thinner, so that the 
metalliferous veins are subject to frequent changes in passing 
from one stratum to another. Great hopes were formed of this 
island at the opening of the Lake Superior region, and soon after- 
wards nearly all of it had been taken up by different companies. 

The veins are differently situated with regard to the strata, 
some being at right angles and some parallel to their dip. Epidote 
belts, filled with fine particles of native copper, are found here, but 
they have not been found sufficiently persistent in metalliferous 
contents to be profitably worked. In 1853, nearly all the mines 
were abandoned, only two being wrought and those on a small 
scale. 

The Siskawit Mine has been extensively worked, and was at 
first quite productive. On sinking but a short distance, how- 
ever, a hard basaltic rock was encountered, in which the vein 
contracted to a mere fissure. After traversing this, the vein im- 
proved, but not sufficiently to pay for working it, especially as it 
was necessary to carry the workings under the lake, since the 
rocks dip in that direction. 

The Pittsburg and Isle Royale Mining Company has worked a 
narrow vein rich in copper, which traverses a crystalline rock. 
Their machinery is ‘‘ miserably defective,’ and their operations 
consequently impeded. 

The Ontonagon Mining District receives its name from the prin- 
cipal river which drains it. This stream has three branches, one 
coming from the east, another from the west, and the third from the 
south, and uniting, they cross the Trap Range at right angles to 
its course. The mines are on the range, and are worked at va- 
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rious points for a distance of twelve miles on each side of the 
river, making the entire length of the district about twenty-four 
miles. The cupriferous deposits here differ from those on Ke- 
weenaw Point in their being parallel to the line of strike of the 
formation. 

The character of the trappean rocks also differs from that which 
they exhibit upon the point. The varieties of rock are more nu- 
merous and epidote almost always occurs where copper is found. 
West of the Ontonagon, a large part of the range on the north 
is made up of reddish quartz on porphyry, which appears to be 
entirely barren of copper. Their layers of conglomerate are im- 
bedded in the trap, and to the north it is flanked by heavy beds 
of this rock. There is no marked belt of unproductive crystal- 
line rock here, and the position of the bed and veins, with regard 
to any fixed line of upheaval, is not so well ascertained. Cop- 
per is abundantly diffused through the district, but mining is not 
so profitable here on account of there being less concentration of 
the metal in limited spaces. 

The copper occurs in four forms of deposit: 1. Indiscrimi- 
nately scattered through the beds of trap. 2. In contact depos- 
its between the trap and sandstone or conglomerate. 3. In seams 
and courses parallel with the bedding of the rock, and having the 
nature of segregated veins. 4. In true veins coinciding in direc- 
tion with the beds of rock, but dipping at a different and usually 
a greater angle, in the same direction as the formation. 

Deposits of the first class are common, and have been worked 
but with poor success. Masses of many hundred pounds weight 
have been repeatedly found in the trap, without any connection 
with a vein fissure, and sometimes unaccompanied by vein-stone. 


When smaller, the particles of metal usually fill amygdules in the - 


rock, and are most abundant along the line of junction of two 
beds of different character. 

Contact deposits have produced well in this district, though 
further working is requisite to test their permanent value. When 
they occur between the sandstone and the trap they are not worth 
much, as they soon lose their metallic contents. The deposits 


which are found between the trap and the conglomerate appear to 
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belong to this class but have some of the features of true veins. In 
this position great masses of copper are accumulated near the 
surface, and even at a considerable depth below it. 

The third class of deposit, in segregated veins, is peculiar to 
this district. Occasionally the vein is irregular in its course, 
being suddenly heaved to one side or the other, or disappearing 
altogether. In these cases, the metallic matter seems to be 
accumulated in parallel courses, coinciding with the bedding of 
the rocks, but irregular in the extent and distribution of their me- 
tallic and mineral contents. Sometimes they run into each other, 
both horizontally and vertically, giving rise to the so-called feeder- 
veins ; frequently they diminish to a mere seam destitute of both 
veins and metal, and on cross-cutting another seam is struck, 
often well filled with copper. 

The true veins are not numerous. ‘They coincide with the line 
of bearing of the rocks, but in following them down, they are 
found to be wholly independent. They are often rich in copper, 
and may be confidently worked. 

The Douglass Houghton Mine was worked on a small scale in 
1846, but it was not till 1850 that it was prosecuted with any 
energy. ‘The vein at the surface was between two and three feet 
wide, quartzose, and well filled with copper. There it had well- 
defined walls with selvages of argillaceous matter, and a gangue 
distinct from the rock. On descending, however, it was found 
to be irregular, in some places wide and well charged with cop- 
per, in others entirely lost. There is a break or fault which has 
displaced it fourteen feet. In the winter of 1853-4, the vein had 
widened again. 

Yhe Toltec Consolidated Mine was opened in 1850, and up to 
March of last year, the deepest shaft had been sunk 210 feet. 
Two levels have been driven and several cross-cuts made. A 
mass of a ton weight has been discovered, but the distribution of 
metal in the vein is so irregular that no conclusion can be formed 
as to the probable success of the mine. 

The Aztec Mining Company have been carrying on excava- 
tions in the face of a bluff, which had been very extensively 
worked over by ancient miners. The copper is scattered indis- 
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criminately through the rock, in lumps and small masses. In 
1853 operations were suspended. 

The Bohemian Mining Company works on what is called the 
‘¢ Piscataqua location.” It is difficult to trace any regular vein 
here, but there is an epidote seam which is rich in copper. 

The Adventure Mining Company has made many extensive 
but irregular excavations in the face of a bluff, in which there is 
no regular vein. It is a crystalline and compact trap having cop- 
per and silver scattered through it. In spite of the irregularity 
of the workings, a considerable quantity of copper has been taken 
out. 

The Minnesota Mine is the most productive on the Ontonagon, 
and second only to the famous Cliff Vein. It was discovered in 
the winter of 1847-8, and found to contain excavations of the 
ancient miners, who had separated a mass of copper, weighing 
over six tons, and then abandoned it as too bulky for removal by 
the means at their command. 

Four principal shafts have been opened on the vein, following 
its dip, which varies from 52° to 64° to the north, that of the 
rocks being 44° in the same direction. The gangue is quartz, 
calcareous spar and epidote, and the walls well defined. The 
whole number of fathoms removed, up to January, 1854, amounted 
to 4,152, the approximate yield of copper being 582 pounds to 
the fathom. 

The South Lode is in at the junction of the trap with a bed of 
conglomerate, which crosses the Minnesota a short distance south 
of their main vein. They therefore opened it in 1852, by driving 
a cross cut from their adit level. Large masses of copper were 
found by the side of the conglomerate, whereupon a shaft was 
sunk in this neighborhood. The lode was found to be, in some 
places, five feet wide, and filled for a distance of 40 feet with a 
mass of copper almost continuous. Upon drifts the lode is very 
rich, carrying masses of copper interspersed with a good deal of 
silver. In 1854 this company declared a dividend of $30 per 
share. 

The National Mining Company opened the vein just described 
as the South Lode, in 1852, at some distance from the Minne- 
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sota property. Ancient, mine-work was discovered here, con- 
sisting of a shaft sunk to the depth of about 50 feet, timbered 
and scaffolded. A nearly continuous sheet of copper extended 
down its side. Work was prosecuted vigorously during the fol- 
lowing winter, and the next year 34,908 pounds of masses, and 
46,046 of barrel-work, averaging 72 per cent. of pure copper, 
were shipped. 

In January, 1854, 206 fathoms had been stoped, and 2,307 
fathoms were ready for that operation. The vein is remarkable 
for lying between two dissimilar formations, and for containing 
scarcely any veinstone, being almost one solid sheet of copper for a 
considerable distance from the point at which it was first opened. 


The Norwich Mining Company has a regular vein of quartz, 
containing radiated epidote, native copper and red oxyd. The 
workings are extensive and the vein rich. 

There are many other mines in this region besides those which 
we have noticed; but those we have named furnish the most in- 
structive lessons upon the nature of veins and the prospects of 
mining in this vicinity. We have been fuller in regard to the 
particulars of these workings than is our custom, but we do not 
feel that we have been unnecessarily prolix, as the Lake Superior 
region is so very important, the mines more extensively and sci- 
entifically worked than any of the same metal in our country, and 
much misunderstanding prevailing concerning them. During the 
present revival of the copper fever in the South, it is well for the 
people to understand the precarious nature, and the large expend- 
iture, of mining operations, and the absolute impossibility of suc- 
cess unless the workings are backed by large capital and great 
scientific experience in this department of human industry. 

Of the Portage Lake mining district we have little to say. 
The mines are not fully develope; thee are few, if any, regular 
veins, the metal being found disseminated through beds which 
run with the formation, and differ but little from the other trap- 
pean beds with which they are associated. They are more reg- 
ular in their course, and more uniform in their contents, than 
similar deposits on the Ontonagon River. Ancient excavations 
haye also been found extending over a great length of vein. 
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The great value of the Lake Superior district, as a mining re- 
gion, may be gathered from Mr. Whitney’s table of the yield of 
the more important mines. From this it appears that from 1845, 
when the first casual excavations were made, up to the close of 
1853, 4,824 tons of pure copper had been taken from these mines, 
and considerably more than one-fourth of this total had been sent 
off in 1853. At the date of publication of his book on the Metal- 
lic Wealth of the United States, there were 75 mines at work, 
employing 2,800 men. The entire amount expended upon the 
whole region, up to December 31st, 1853, he estimates at $4,- 
800,000 ; and the value of copper produced, at an average price 
of 25 cents a pound, was $2,700,000. Of this, $504,000 had 
been paid out in dividends, and the rest applied to the further de- 
velopment of the mines. Of the capital, a considerable portion 
was invested in mines which promise remarkably well, but which 
had just been opened at the time the above estimate was made ; 
a great deal of it, however, was thrown away during the wild ex- 
citement which characterized the first reckless speculations in 
this district. ‘The mines are permanent, and whatever may be 
the fluctuation in the market prices of the stock of individual 
companies, there can be no doubt of the great value of the veins 
of the region. The yield for 1854 was estimated by Mr. Whitney 
at 2,000 tons of pure copper. 

The trap range extends into Wisconsin, but no valuable veins of 
copper have yet been discovered beyond the borders of the State 
of Michigan. 

On the northern shore of the lake, in Canada, numerous com- 
panies have been formed and have attempted mining in the trap- 
pean rocks, as well as in those of the azoic period. The trap 
appears to correspond with that of the south range on Keweenaw | 
Point. No workings are now going on here, but from 1846 to 
1849, a powerful vein was wrought on Spar Island and the main 
land opposite. ‘The copper occurs in the form of pyrites and 
variegated sulphuret, but the ore is too small in quantity to be 
worked. Native silver and sulphuret of zinc have been found in 
the vein on the mainland. 

On Michipicoten Island, in 1846, operations were commenced 
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by the Quebec and Lake Superior Mining Association. For- 
midable preparations were made. An adit was driven 200 feet, 
three shafts sunk, a level commenced, and smelting furnaces 
erected. At last, after expending $150,000, they discovered 
that there was no ore to smelt. 

On the north shore of Lake Huron veins are found in a white 
sandstone or quartz rock, containing sulphurets, chiefly pyrites. 
The Bruce Mine is situated about fifty miles south of Saut Ste. 
Marie, and has been successfully worked. During the first year 
an open cut, 126 feet long and 5 deep, was made, from which 
240 tons of ore were taken. After this shafts were sunk, smelt- 
ing works erected, and a great deal of money wasted on unprofit- 
able improvements. In spite of this bad mangement, however, 
the mine pays a good dividend, and is likely to do still better. 

In the Mississippi Valley, numerous cupriferous deposits occur 
at the junction of the lower Silurian limestones with the azoic 
rocks. They are often found in connection with the lead ores of 
the west, which they resemble in their mode of occurrence. 

In Wisconsin, these ores lie far to the south of the trappean 
rocks. They occur chiefly in the neighborhood of Mineral Point, 
in what is called the Ansley Tract. Atthat place the ore occupies 
a fissure in the limestone 14 feet wide at the surface, and traced for 
a quarter of a mile. Fora depth of 15 feet, the fissure is filled 
with weathered rock or gossan, as it is commonly called, together 
with lumps of sulphuret and carbonate of copper. Below that 
depth is clay with a little ore scattered through it. About a mil- 
lion and a half pounds were taken from this fissure, fifty thousand 
of which were sent to England with the effect of bringing the 
shippers in debt. As the underlying sandstone is only 100 feet 
from the surface, and as it is probable that the ore will fail there, 
the deposit cannot be regarded as valuable. 

In Missouri, the copper ores also lie in Silurian rocks, resting 
in basins of the older rocks, the principal of which are granite 
and porphyry. The Mine La Motte has a celebrity, according to 
Mr. Whitney, far beyond its actual value. The property includes 
24,000 acres, and contains numerous so-called mines. The most 
steadily wrought of these is the Philadelphia mine. Here the 
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sandstone and limestone rest on the granite. The metalliferous 
deposit is a bed lying between a stratum of sandstone and another 
of hard crystalline limestone. It is a slaty mass, from 12 to 18 
inches wide, containing galena in flat sheets, and pulverulent ores 
of cobalt and nickel. The copper pyrites occurs in fissures in 
the limestone, disseminated through a thickness of six or eight 
feet. This metalliferous stratum forms a lenticular mass, dipping 
at small angles in every direction from the centre, and appearing 
to be several hundred feet in diameter. Mr. Whitney thought 
the mine worthless. 

He does not appear to have formed a more favorable opinion of 
the other mines in the same State, which resemble somewhat the 
Mine La Motte. 

In the Atlantic States, copper ores are found in two positions, 
in the metamorphic rocks, or the crystalline schists, and associated 
igneous masses which extend along the eastern slope of ihe Ap- 
palachian chain, from Vermont to Georgia, and in the new red 
sandstone which forms a belt along the flanks of this great chain, 
thirty miles wide in Connecticut and New Jersey, gradually thin- 
ning out till it finally disappears altogether in North Carolina. 

In the first formation, the deposits, according to the authority 
we have hitherto followed, are never found in distinct transverse 
or fissure veins. ‘They form masses parallel with the formation, 
having the characters of segregated veins. When a vein appears 
to cross the strata at an angle, our author thinks it will be found to 
be a subordinate branch, leading into a segregated vein which dips 
and runs with the formation. The ores are usually pyritous, some- 
times variegated, and are not generally oxydated to any great 
depth below the surface. Specular and magnetic oxyds of iron 
sometimes form the outcrop of the vein, and are replaced below 
by ores of copper. On the southwestern side of the Appalachian 
chain, the decomposition of the ore has taken place to a great ex- 
tent, but in other respects these mines resemble those on the east- 
ern slope, except that they are on a much grander scale. 

Mining is not carried on to a very great extent upon any of 
these; indeed, most of them are in feeble hands, and in few in- 


stances has any scientific development of their actual value been 
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made. ‘The ground has commonly been scratched a little, a few 
tons collected and sent to market, and then the parties engaged 
in working the mine have Become frightened at the water or 
something else, and abandoned the property in disgust. In many 
instances, the most grossly incompetent men have been chosen 
as mining captains, and the overseers and agents have been still 
more ignorant and stupid. In fact, quackery has rarely been so 
impudent as in these mines of the Atlantic slope. A remarkable 
case in point occurred under our own observation. A property 
containing three veins had been opened for exploration. At the 
surface these were large and well developed, the poorest part of 
the veinstone containing over two per cent. of copper. A ‘ Corn- 
ish miner’? was employed to superintend operations. He pro- 
fessed to have had large experience in copper mining in his native 
country, as all peripatetic humbugs, seeking employment in mines, 
have had. He went to work very judiciously. He sunk a shaft 
through the upper angle of one of the veins, timbered it very 
nicely, so as entirely to shut out from view all the copper, which 
was very abundant. Having thus reached a totally barren rock, 
he diligently prosecuted his shaft to a depth of 80 feet, and then 
drifted some twenty feet through rock in which there could, by no 
possibility, be found the smallest fragment of copper. In the 
adit level, also, he cut two veins, which he totally neglected, 
blindly working on towards his utterly useless shaft. The stock- 
holders were surprised at the perpetual assessments, but were 
quieted by the repeated assurances of the directors, that the work 
was being energetically prosecuted. The directors, on their 
visits to the property, seeing deep holes in the ground, and great 
heaps of rubbish lying about the mouths of the openings, thought 
that every thing was going on finely, and went home contented 
and hopeful. People wondered why the company did not pay a 
dividend. It is hardly necessary to say that we did not partake in 
that astonishment. 

In New Hampshire there are some indications of profitable 
veins. In Massachusetts there is nothing worth notice. 

In Connecticut there is an extensive copper mine at Bristol, 
where workings were commenced about 1836. According to 
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Prof. C. U. Shepard, the rocks are micaceous gneiss, talcose 
slate, and a decomposing granite, having a general north-east and 
south-west direction. The ore at the surface was mostly varie- 
gated copper, but there is no evidence of the existence of a true 
fissure vein. 

The superintendent of this mine informed Mr. Whitney that it 
has produced over $200,000 worth of copper since it was first 
opened. From January, 1848, up to 1854, 1,600 tons of ore, 
averaging 32 per cent. of copper and valued at $173,000, have 
been taken out. The extent of ground opened is about 930 
fathoms. At that time 26 tons of 30 per cent. ore were shipped 
monthly, and a large increase was expected. 

In the town of Manchester, a deposit of malachite has been 
worked at intervals, since the middle of the last century. It 
occurs in gneiss with specular iron and copper pyrites. Prof. 
Shepard, the state geologist, predicts the ultimate discovery of 
rich copper mines in Connecticut, and refers especially to the 
topaz and fluor veins of Trumbull, the mine at Bristol, the Rox- 
bury Mine-Hill Veins, and the lead mines generally, all of which 
contain copper. 

In the New Red Sandstone, in this State, are the Simsbury 
Copper Mines, which were worked in the early part of the last 
century. The ore is contained in a fine-grained, yellowish-gray 
sandstone, and occurs in beds of greater or less extent, as well as 
in nodules and strings. The principal ore was vitreous copper, 
variegated ore and malachite being found in small quantity. 
About the middle of the last century the mines were abandoned, 
after having been worked about forty years. They were pur- 
chased by the State and used as a prison for sixty years. In 
1830 they fell into the hands of a company who worked them a 
few years and then finally abandoned them. 

In New York, copper has been found in a number of different 
places in the metamorphic rocks. At Sparta, some years ago, a 
lode six inches wide was worked to the depth of 40 or 50 feet, 
but proved unprofitable. At the Ancram lead mine, copper 
pyrites was found; and at the north-east this existed in consider- 
able quantity, associated with the lead. At the Ulster lead mine 
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the copper pyrites is in sufficient abundance to be separated and 
sold. Ore of 24.3 per cent. was sold in 1853. 

In Pennsylvania, several mines have been worked in the first 
position without success. The Gap Mine in Lancaster county, 
was first opened in 1732, and again in 1797, and more recently 
by a company which made large expenditures; but it has never 
been worked either successfully or profitably. At the Elizabeth 
Mine, near Pottstown, a shaft has been sunk to the depth of 180 
feet, in a bed of coarsely crystallized calcareous spar, containing 
a little blende, sulphuret of copper and specular iron, but the ap- 
pearances are unpromising. Other mines have been worked in 
this formation, but most of them are now abandoned. 

In the New Red Sandstone, in Montgomery and Chester coun- 
ties, there is a metalliferous belt six or seven miles long, ranging 
east and west across the Schuylkill river, in the vicinity of Perki- 
omen and Pickering creeks, near the boundary of the gneiss and 
sandstone. Within this space are some ten or twelve lodes, some 
of which are confined to one formation and some to the other, 
while others traverse both. According to the state geologist, Mr. 
H. D. Rogers, those veins which are confined entirely to the 
gneiss bear lead as their principal metal, while those which are 
included solely in the red shale are characterized by containing 
ores of copper. The Perkiomen and Ecton Lode, the United 
Mine Lode, the Shannonville South Lode, are regarded as true 
copper lodes and are all in the red shale. The chief value of this 
belt consists in its lead, which contains silver. 

The Perkiomen Consolidated Mining Company and the Wheat- 
ley Mine are the only ones now worked for copper. The first was 
organized by the union of the Perkiomen and Ecton Mines, which 
were on the same lode, their engine shafts being 1800 feet apart. 
The lode is from 4 to 9 feet in width, made up of quartz, gossan 
and sulphate of baryta, containing malachite and copper pyrites. 
The lode in the Ecton Mine was 3 to 8 feet wide at the 66 fathom 
level, but poor in copper. Ore of 30 per cent. was sent to the 
smelting works, at Baltimore, by this company in 1849. Since 
that, however, the highest yield, according to Mr. Whitney, is 
23 per cent., and some of it, yielding as little as 7 per cent., was 
sold in 1851 and 1852. 
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In New Jersey, the mines which have been worked are all in 
the sandstone in connection with trap. 

From 1748 to 1750, lumps of virgin copper, weighing from 
5 to 30 pounds, were ploughed up ina field near New Brunswick. 
Operations were commenced here in 1751, and a sheet of copper 
and lumps of the same metal were found. The vein was followed 
for 30 feet, when the water accumulated too fast for the imperfect 
means of drainage. The work was then abandoned, not however 
until some tons of copper had been obtained and sent to England. 
It is said that sheets of copper, “‘of the thickness of two pennies, 
and three feet square,”’ were taken from the rocks within four feet 
of the surface. Several efforts have since been made to mine this 
property, and extensive excavations have been made, but always 
without success. 

The Schuyler Mine, on the left bank of the Passaic, seven 
miles from Jersey City, was discovered by Arent Schuyler, about 
the year 1719. The ore, cropping out upon the side of a hill, 
and quite abundant near the surface, was easily raised. Before 
1731, 1386 tons of it had been shipped to England. In 1761 
the mine was leased to a company, a steam engine erected, and 
works said to have been profitably carried on for four years, when 
the engine-house was set on fire by a discharged workman, and 
the mine abandoned. A company of English capitalists after- 
wards obtained permission to erect smelting works at this mine, 
and offered Mr. Schuyler £100,000 for the estate, which was 
refused, and nothing was done till after the revolutionary war. 
The body of the ore seems to be imbedded in a stratum of sand- 
stone 20 or 30 feet thick, and dipping at an angle of about 12°. 
The excavations have been carried to a depth of about 212 feet. 
The ores are mixed with the sandstone and there are no indica- 
tions of a true vein. 

The Franklin Mine, near Griggstown, in Somerset county, has 
been worked to the depth of 100 feet and drained by a long adit. 
The ore was found in the shale near its junction with the trap ; 
it consisted chiefly of carbonate and red oxyd. Much money 
was expended here without any return. 

The Flemington Mine has a metalliferous belt of indurated and 
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altered sandstone, of variable width, sometimes 20 or 30 feet 
wide, running north and south for several hundred feet. The ore 
is a mixture of gray sulphuret and carbonate, and is generally in 
small particles disseminated through the rock. Ore, containing 
51 per cent. of pure copper, has been sent from this mine to the 
Baltimore market. 

The Bridgewater Mine, near Somerville, at the base of a trap 
ridge, was extensively worked before the Revolution. A smelting 
furnace is said to have been erected here by Germans, and two 
masses of copper weighing 1900 pounds are reported to have 
been found in 1754. It was again opened in 1824, but it has 
always proved a losing concern. 

Notwithstanding all these failures, and in spite of the warning 
of the state geologist, who informed the people that there were no 
true veins in this formation, a number of companies were formed 
in 1846 and 1847 to work the mines. The Raritan Mine, three 
miles southwest of New Brunswick, was purchased at a high 
price, and large expenditures were made under the advice of Dr. 
C. T. Jackson and Mr. J. H. Blake. The Passaic Mining Com- 
pany and others also made large expenditures. The result of the 
whole was that the mines were ultimately abandoned, having 
been a source of severe loss to all who invested money in them. 

In Maryland, several mines have been worked. ‘The oldest of 
these workings is in the neighborhood of Liberty, in Frederick 
county. These have been long abandoned. Near them, how- 
ever, is the New London Mine. The ore is a sulphuret and some 
carbonate of copper, imbedded in a mixed rock of talcose slate 
and limestone. The mine was worked by Isaac Tyson, Jr., but 
is now abandoned. 

The Dolly-Hide Mine is in the same county, and is now 
wrought by a company, incorporated in Maryland, called the 
“¢ Dolly-Hide Copper Company.” 

There is no true vein here, but only a broad band of crystalline 
limestone, which, where best developed, is 100 feet thick, and 
contains numerous distinct parallel layers of ore, mixed with 
quartzose matter, colored brown by iron, manganese and copper. 
The rock on each side of the limestone belt is an argillaceous and 
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talcose slate. The ore here is mainly erubescite (purple or varie- 
gated copper) with copper pyrites. Some very handsome speci- 
mens of botryoidal malachite have been obtained from this mine. 
There is also a quantity of dark brown dirt, looking like the soil 
of rich bottom lands, and resulting from the decomposition of the 
ores. This contains sufficient black oxyd of manganese to evolve 
a large amount of chlorine from muriatic acid. Argentiferous 
galena, containing 45 or 50 ounces of silver to the ton, also occurs 
in quantity increasing with the depth at which it is worked. 
From 1842 up to May, 1853, there had been taken from the mine 
191,933 pounds of ore, averaging 2213 per cent. of copper, and 
127 tons of “black dirt,’ averaging 10% per cent. There being 
no regular vein here, it is impossible to form any idea of the ulti- 
mate result of this mine, and therefore it will be necessary to work 
it with caution. 

There is another metalliferous belt in this State, including the 
Springfield, Carroll, Mineral Hill and Patapsco mines, running 
south-west and north-east for about ten miles. The rocks are 
talcose, chloritic and hornblende slates; the veins are segregated 
and, in every instance, parallel with the formation. 

The Springfield Mine is situated in Carroll county, about one 
mile north of the Sykesville station of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad. The vein runs north 25° east, and gradually becomes 
vertical as it descends into the earth. At the surface it is 20 or 
24 feet wide, and has never contracted to less than 6 feet at any 
point yet opened. At the surface, and for a depth of 60 feet, it 
contains oxyd of iron. Below this, copper is found, chiefly as 
pyrites, but, to some extent, as variegated ore. Iron pyrites, 
sometimes auriferous, cobalt and nickel ores, are also found here. 
The mine is worked to the depth of 240 feet, and the adit level 
is 500 feet long. The accessible workings are in levels of 90, 
110, and 170 feet, connected by winzes. This vein was first 
worked for iron ore to supply the Elba furnace; but, on sinking 
an exploring shaft, the copper was discovered, its ores becoming 
richer as the mine was deepened. ‘Their per centage increased 
from 12 to 20 in the deeper workings. 


The Mineral Hill Mine is six miles north-east of Sykesville. 
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The ore has been known more than a century, and old workings 
exist here. There are four veins, running parallel to each other 
in the direction of north 15° east, three of which are now worked. 
The rock in which they occur is a talcose and chloritic slate. 
They have at the surface magnetic and specular oxyd of iron, 
and, deeper, pyritous copper and erubescite. There are three 
shafts, the deepest of which has gone 250 feet below the surface. 
Levels have been driven at 100 and 160 feet, and from these 
have been taken 100 tons of 15 or 20 per cent. ore, in addition 
to 15 or 20 tons raised in sinking and driving. 

The Patapsco Mine is in the same neighborhood. Near the 
surface its ores consisted of a soft ochrey matter, containing 
beautiful specimens of conical fibrous malachite. Some of this 
contained 14 per cent. of copper.. As the mine was worked 
deeper, the ore became more pyritous; and, finally, the sul- 
phurets of cobalt and nickel took the place of copper. These ores 
were worked long enough to sink a good deal of money, when 
the mine was finally abandoned. 

At Bare Hills, seven miles from Baltimore, a well known min- 
eralogical region, a copper mine has been worked for several 
years. It is not a regular vein, and has never been worth much. 
Its ores are copper pyrites, mixed with some chromic iron, and 
varying from 7 to 18 per cent. of copper, the average being about 
10 per cent. 

In Virginia copper has been discovered at numerous points on 
the Blue Ridge, and on the eastern slope of the Alleganies. In 
the Blue Ridge, it occurs very commonly in epidotic trap, in the 
form of fine particles and small threads of native copper, diffused 
through the mass, and of sheets, coating the surface of this rock 
in the fissures. Copper pyrites has also been found mixed with 
the auriferous pyrites of the gold mines, and in crystalline veins 
of quartz and calcareous spar in various parts of the Blue Ridge. 
It also constitutes part of the metallic contents of the lode of one 
of the silver lead mines in Albemarle county, and it is not im- 
probable that it will be found in greater abundance when the 
workings are deepened. In Carroll and Floyd counties, large 
deposits of copper ore have been discovered, and are now creating 
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great excitement throughout the State; but we have no reliable 
scientific information concerning them. It is very desirable that 
a thorough geological examination of that region should be made. 

At the Manassas Gap, in Fauquier county, two attempts have 
been made by different companies to open mines. Upon one of 
the properties there are several veins. Three of them are opened 
high upon the ridge, and two others have been cut at its base. 
The former are trappean, and contain native copper mixed with 
red and black oxyd. Specimens of the ore from these veins 
yielded nearly ninety per cent. of copper, and the poorest part of 
the vein-stone contained more than 24 per cent. of the metal. 
The vein-stone is an epidotic trap, and it traverses an argillaceous 
slate. ‘Two of the veins have all the appearance of true fissure 
veins, their direction and dip both differing from those of the 
slates in which they are inclosed, and a distinct selvyage being 
observable. An adit has been driven and shafts sunk, but we 
are not informed to what extent the mines have been worked, or 
whether they are likely to prove profitable. 

In North Carolina much money has been spent in ccpper min- 
ing, but, at present, it is difficult to determine the probable results. 
At the opening of any new mining region, money is always in- 
judiciously invested; and the ill success which attends such 
early efforts is no indication of the permanent failure of mining 
enterprises. There can be no doubt that copper ores are very 
widely distributed through this State, and that skillful workings 
will develop large resources, 

The North Carolina Company has already raised and exported 
a fair quantity of copper ore. It works a mine, formerly wrought 
for gold, about nine miles from Greensboro, in Guilford county. 
The deposit has a direction parallel with that of the slates in 
which it is imbedded. The ore is almost exclusively pyritous 
copper associated with iron pyrites. A hundred tons of 25 per 
cent. ore are said to have been raised monthly. 

In most of the old gold mines, copper pyrites has been found, 
and much of it is said to have been worked for gold and then re- 
jected. It is believed that these mines will prove to be very val- 
uable for both metals. The order of the metalliferous deposits 
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in the McCullock mine, reckoning from the surface downward, 
is, first, copper pyrites imbedded in quartz, then iron pyrites, and 
lastly, decomposed ferruginous matter, rich in gold. 

At Pioneer Mills, in Cabarras county, the new copper ore Barn- 
hardtite was first found by Dr. Genth. It is a common ore in the 
copper district of North Carolina. 

Copper has also been recently ‘discovered in Jackson county, 
on the same line with the deposits in Southern Virginia and 
Eastern Tennessee. 

Tennessee is the State to which the chief attention of persons 
interested in copper mining is now directed. Near the border of 
Tennessee, in North Carolina, there are remains of ancient min- 
ing and smelting operations. These were discovered after the 
development of the Ducktown copper. 

Various stories are told of the first discovery of this valuable 
metal in this region. It was first worked for iron, and it is said 
that the galvanic action of the pickle at the salt works upon the 
mixed metals, eating in holes the pots which were cast from the 
pyrites, first led to the detection of the copper. Other accounts 
state that this discovery resulted from an unsuccessful attempt to 
wash gold, the red oxyd of copper being mistaken for the more 
precious metal. Be that as it may, copper mines were finally 
opened in 1847, and have been more or less actively worked ever 
since, in spite of the opinion of a state geologist, which was 
unfavorable. 

The mines are situated in the south-eastern corner of the State, 
in Polk county, near the Ocoee river. The ores are contained in 
micaceous and talcose slates of the lower Silurian age, completely 
metamorphosed. ‘They dip at a high angle to the south-east and 
run north 20° east. There are two great metalliferous beds par- 
allel with each other and with the strike of the slates. They 
have been traced for ten miles over into north-western Georgia. 
The accompanying minerals are talc, steatite, staurotide and 
hornblende. 

The matrix is quartz, the outcrop being the same mineral 
honeycombed and stained with oxyd of iron. This is particu- 
larly conspicuous along the ridges, where the ground often ap- 
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pears covered with masses of ferruginous materials over a belt a 
hundred feet in width. On penetrating beneath the surface, this 
weathered quartz is found to rest upon a bed of black copper ore 
of variable width and thickness. This is the result of the de- 
composition of an ore consisting originally of the sulphurets of 
iron and copper. It is a mixture of black oxyd and sulphuret of 
copper with some silicious or earthy matter. There are also dis- 
seminated through it, sulphuret of iron in small crystals and frag- 
ments, as well as sulphate of copper and a little manganese. Its 
yield, when ready for shipment, averages 25 per cent., though 
some lots of it have reached 30 or 40 per cent. Silver is found 
in it, varying from 25 cents to three dollars per ton; the assay 
from the lowest level yielding seven dollars to the ton. 

The thickness of the veins from which this black mass has been 
obtained is very great. At one place in the Hiwassee mine, this 
was stated to be 45 feet in width. Its thickness is very variable, 
being, in some places, accumulated in conical masses, from which 
many hundreds of tons are taken. The depth to which the de- 
composition has extended varies with the water level. On the 
ridges it is 80 or 90 feet, while in the valleys it only averages 
twenty or thirty. 

The value of this deposit is greatly enhanced by the extreme 
facility with which it can be worked. Soft and friable, little 
blasting is required. Shafts may be sunk without timbering, and 
the ore removed with pick and shovel, the vein being so wide 
that several men can work abreast on it. The position on the 
ridges affords facilities for driving galleries from the outside, so 
that the ore can be taken out in that manner. 

Mr. Whitney, who has examined this region with the same care 
and attention he bestowed upon that of Lake Superior, is of the 
opinion that the permanent value of these mines must depend 
upon the quality and extent of the pyrites underlying this “¢ copper 
smut.”? So far, the mines have yielded abundantly. The Hi- 
wassee mines sent to market, in 1853, 380 tons of ore, averaging 
25 per cent. During 1854, 17,000 tons are said to have been 
sent from this region to market. In November, 1854, the Isa- 


bella mine sent off 315 tons, estimated to be worth $37,000. In 
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December of the same year, a manuscript report which we have 
seen, states the yield of the Isabella to be 300; Hiwassee, 400 ; 
Polk county, 300; Tennessee, 200, and all others, not less than 500 
tons ; making the monthly produce of the entire region 1,700 
tons. The current year is expected to yield not less than 70,000 
tons. 

During the past year, the Hiwassee miners struck a vein of 
mixed pyrites and native copper, a curious combination, the au- 
thority for the existence of which is said to be the captain of the 
mine, who reports these two ingredients to be about equally 
mixed. It is stated to be eight feet wide, and to have been 
opened over a length of twenty feet. The report states that 
‘¢the pyrites seem to have broken in nut size and the native cop- 
per to have been poured into it ina melted state. The average 
of the pyrites is given at 30 per cent., and that of the ore at 50 
to 60.” The story is a very remarkable one and requires con- 
firmation. 

Copper ores are also said to abound about the head waters of 
the Gila river, where several mines are reported to have been 
worked. The most celebrated is that of Santa Rita del Cobre, 
the ores of which are red oxyd imbedded in a red feldspathic 
rock. A Frenchman who worked it from 1828 to 1835, is said 
to have made half a million of dollars from it. 

In the above remarks we have endeavored to give a correct 
idea of this branch of industry, which must necessarily exert a 
powerful influence over the commercial interests of our country. 
In doing so, we have aimed to give the reader facts, at the risk 
of being prolix, rather than to entertain him with our own specu- 
lations upon this subject. It will be seen that the copper busi- 
ness is still in its infancy among us, and yet that the amount of 
money invested in it, and the number of men it employs, render 
it, even now, a very important department of our national indus- 
try. 

Compared with the production of other countries, ours is ex- 
tremely small. Mr. Whitney gives a table to illustrate this, in 
which he extends his calculations to the close of the year 1853. 
According to his estimate, the entire sum produced in the world 
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that year was 55,700 tons. Of this, Great Britain furnished 
14,500, South America 15,300, Russia 6,450, Australia and New 
Zealand 2,950, and the United States and Canada only 2,000 
tons. Since that time our production has largely increased. The 
Tennessee mines alone last year turned out more than the whole 
country in 1853. At the estimated average of 25 per cent., their 
ore for the year 1854 must have yielded 4,250 tons of copper; 
and if the expectation of their owners this year should be veri- 
fied, they will furnish more than all South America did in 1853. 
Of course allowances must be made for the enthusiasm of men in 
the first flush of success, but, after making every deduction, there 
is good reason to believe that the business of copper mining is 
about to assume an importance proportioned to the gigantic size 
of the republic. 

It may be that we are destined to occupy the same relation to 
the world in the production of this valuable metal, that we al- 
ready do in that of gold. Such a result, however, can only be 
brought about by patient, persevering and scientific development 
of our resources. Copper cannot be scratched like gold from the 
surface of the earth, nor amalgamated like it at a small expense. 
It requires a large outlay to procure it, and almost as heavy ex- 
penditures to smelt it when once obtained. Over our wide-spread 
country there must bea great abundance of this metal, and we 
possess every facility for smelting and sending it to market. 
Many of our miners, however, commit the error of shipping their 
ore to Swansea instead of working it at home. Thus they lose 
the exchange, the duty, and the profits of smelting, which are 
large when that operation is properly conducted. Time, how- 
ever, will bring clearer perceptions of their interests, and the 
metal will doubtless add largely to the wealth, influence and gen- 
eral prosperity of the nation. 
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Arr. X.—Massacuuserrs—HER PAST AND PRESENT POSITION. 


PuiLosopHers have asserted that all men are insane upon 
some subject. They defend this assumption upon the ground 
that whenever passion or prejudice dictates a man’s actions to the 
exclusion of reason, so far, and for the time being, that man is 
insane. States and nations are but an association of individuals, 
and the same argument may be applied to them in their collective 
character as to the several individuals which compose the mass. 
States may, and sometimes undoubtedly do, act like individuals, 
from the impulse of passion or prejudice, utterly repudiating for 
the time the sober dictates of reason and right. We propose 
briefly to glance at the past and the present of Massachusetts as 
an illustration of this truth. The past of the Old Bay State stands 
out before us with a glory and brightness of which the whole 
country might well be proud. Faneuil Hall, the cradle of liberty, 
and Bunker Hill, are classic ground, endeared by a thousand vivid 
associations to the heart of every American. It was here the fires 
ofthe Revolution were first kindled to a blaze. It was here the 
tree of liberty was first watered with the blood of the patriots. It 
was from the Old Bay State went forth the shoutings of that battle 
which finally ended in the freedom of this continent, and the 
establishment of our present glorious Union. Has Massachusetts 
forgotten the darkness of those days to which we have referred? 
Has she forgotten how promptly and how ardently the southern 
colonies responded to her cry for help against the oppressor? Has 
she forgotten that the South freely espoused her quarrel, and, 
though at the time safe amid her blooming savannas from all fear 
of the enemy, rushed like a loving brother to her rescue? Ah! 
those were times, indeed, which “tried men’s souls ;”’ and from 
that fiery trial the South came out pure as the soul of chivalry. 
Never for a moment did the gallant sons of the South weigh their 
own ease or safety against the sufferings and trials of those who 
claimed a common brotherhood and who shared the common 
dangers of the early settlers. The cause of Massachusetts was 
the cause of the country, and the blood of the South was freely 
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poured out to avenge the oppression which had fallen upon her 
so heavily for her first movement in behalf of liberty. The Tree 
of Liberty, planted amid the storms of the revolution, and watered 
by the blood of the true patriots of every section of our wide- 
spread country, struck its roots deep in the earth, and spread its 
branches abroad through the land, while the heart of the newly- 
born Republic beat with untold emotions of pride and joy beneath 
its grateful shade. Fanewil Hall, and Bunker Hill, and the Old 
Bay State, were familiar and honored names, and the Thirteen 
Free, Independent and United States of America gloried in them 
as the birth-places of that spirit which had accomplished such 
magnificent results. 

Massachusetts was the first to give a president to the Union 
after the retiracy of Washington ; and, thus honored and respected 
by her sister States, she held a prominent position among them, 
and her voice was ever influential in the councils of the nation. 
This is a brief retrospect of the past of the Old Bay State. How 
stands she now? Is she still clinging to the Union as the pal- 
ladium of her safety ? Is she still the advocate of that great prin- 
ciple of universal brotherhood which gathered the colonies around 
our infant banner, and made them irresistible? Does she still go 
for the compromises of the Constitution, which brought together 
the different States of the confederacy, and bound them in one 
common union, securing the rights of each, and the liberty of all? 
Is the fundamental principle of the democratic party, that the ma- 
jority of each state has the only legal right to rule, still an article 
of her faith? Or has she, rejecting reason and justice, and forget- 
ful of the past, given herself up to passion and prejudice ; and is 
she now to be found warring against the Union—warring against 
her brethren of the South, and madly arraying herself in opposi- 
tion to the principles she once professed, and upon the mainten- 
ance of which depend the harmony and perpetuity of our present 
social system ? 

Let us look at the facts, and thus ascertain the political longi- 
tude and latitude of the Old Bay State For many years there 
had been growing up in Massachusetts a party whose avowed — 
principles were hostility to the Constitution and those com- 
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promises which had bound the Union together, and upon the 
faithful maintenance of which depends its perpetuity. This fac- 
tion, at first insignificant in numbers as in influence, was per- 
mitted to assail the Constitution through the press and the pulpit 
—to hold its annual convocations were bigotry and intolerance 
were fostered and encouraged, until at length it assumed to tram- 
ple upon the Constitution, and to set at defiance those conserva- 
tive principles which had been adopted by the sages of the revo- 
lution as the cement of our confederacy and the bond of our 
brotherhood. 

How, under these circumstances, did the state authorities of 
Massachusetts act? Did they, remembering the past, interpose 
in behalf of the Constitution, and of their southern brethren, whose 
rights were so unjustly assailed? Did they say to these fanatics, 
Your war upon the Constitution and the South must cease? The 
South stood by us and our rights when we were assailed and op- 
pressed, and we will now stand by her and the Union to which 
we have all alike sworn allegiance? This should have been the 
course of Massachusetts! It would have been her course, had 
the remembrance of the revolution, and its common sufferings and 
sacrifices, been cherished in her memory. But Massachusetts 
gave her official sanction and encouragement to these fanatics ;— 
she shielded them by her laws and by her influence; and, em- 
boldened by her aid, fanaticism openly arrayed itself against the 
laws of the country, and shed in the streets of Boston the blood 
of those ministers intrusted by the general government with their 
enforcement. But Massachusetts has not stopped here. Her 
passion and prejudice have hurried her on to still greater out- 
rages. Her legislature has nullified the laws of the Union; de- 
graded and removed from office an upright judge, who had been 
faithful to his oath to support the Constitution; and made it a 
cause of bonds and penalties for any of her citizens to obey the 
laws of the Union. 

Thus has Massachusetts, by the act of her rulers, revoked her 
consent to the Union and withdrawn from its circle. She is out- 
lawed by her own act, and so far as her example can effect it, the 
union of our States is dissolved! We shall not be accused of 
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using language too strong for the occasion. When a State delib- 
erately avows that the laws of the Union shall not be enforced 
within her borders, when she imposes pains and penalties upon 
her citizens who may aid in any effort to carry out those laws, 
surely that State can no longer be considered a member of the 
Union, in any just and practical sense. 

This, then, is the present position of Massachusetts. Separated 
from the brotherhood of the Union by her own act, cut off from 
its support and its sympathies, she should be left to draw con- 
solation for the fature, from the faction which she has fostered, 
and the councils she has adopted. No longer has she any claims 
upon the Union, much less upon the southern members, whom 
she has insulted and betrayed. By them she should hereafter be 
held as other foreign powers—in peace as a friend, in war as an 
enemy. No where has the South a more virulent or mischievous 
foe. No where has she one upon whom her eyes should be more 
steadily fixed. It is in vain that we may be told the acts to 
which we have referred are the acts of a faction. That faction 
controls the public mind, controls the State legislation, and shapes 
the whole course of its policy. And while its acts are unrebuked 
by the voice of the State, and the laws of its enactment remain 
upon the statute-book, our judgment and our feelings alike com- 
pel us to renounce all sympathy or communion with her. 

This is a sad picture to contemplate. The fire of patriotism 
which once burned so brightly in the Old Bay State has gone out 
in darkness. Faneuil Hall, which once echoed with the thrilling 
shouts of the friends of the Constitution and the Union, has had 
its doors closed against the champion of that compromise by which 
the Constitution was saved, and the dissolution of the Union pre- 
vented. Beneath the folds of that star-lit flag, under which 
Warren fell and Washington conquered, muster now the motley 
hosts of faction, with their discordant yells and unseemly spec- 
tacles. Reason no longer controls the action of the State. Pas- 
sion and prejudice, bigotry and fanaticism stalk in triumph 
through her halls and desecrate her plains, and madness rules the 
hour. How long shall these things be? How long will the 
voice of patriotism be lost in the tumult of know-nothing vio- 
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lence? How long will the once gallant and patriotic old State 
of Massachusetts be content to rest disgraced and degraded under 
her present factious rulers? These are questions fraught with 
deep and absorbing interest to the friends of the Union and of 
humanity. 

Should this madness continue to sway the State, and to spread 
its poisonous influence into others, the days of our glory will soon 
have been numbered, and the sceptre of power, secured to us by 
the Union of our States, will have departed from our grasp, never 
to return. Bunker Hill, Faneuil Hall, Lexington and Concord, 
will be shrouded in the mists of fanaticism and error, or remem- 
bered only, like Marathon and Thermopylae, as belonging to a 
past heroic age. We cannot but indulge a hope that a better 
future awaits us. We have not yet lost our confidence in the 
power of the sober second thought. We will, for a while at least, 
cling to the belief that the remembrance of the past will flash its 
electric light upon the darkness of the present, und awaken to 
life the slumbering spirit of Seventy-six, and send its thrilling 
pulsations throughout the length and breadth of the land, conjur- 
ing up, every where, that feeling of union and brotherhood which 
carried the nation triumphantly through the blood-stained fields 
of the Revolution, and made the banner of stars the proudly wor- 
shiped emblem of that land which proclaimed equality of rights 
and privileges as the inalienable right of all her citizens. This 
is an object worthy the efforts of every patriot. And surely 
patriots of every name and of every state will rally around a com- 
mon banner, to transmit to posterity the privileges and blessings 
which a noble and gallant ancestry secured for them. Union for 
the sake of the Union—a union of all good men against the fa- 
naticism which threatens our peace, and which, if not checked, 
will rend the confederacy asunder, and deluge our cities and our 
plains with fraternal blood. Let Massachusetts be rebuked. Let 
her fanaticism and madness be controlled by the overshadowing 
influence of wiser and better counsels in her confederated equals. 
Let the foul spirit which now possesses her be exorcised and 
driven back to the shades of blackness and darkness from which, 
in an evil hour, it escaped; and the genius of liberty and frater- 
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nity, arising with renovated strength from its deadly encounter, 
will shed a brighter and balmier effulgence over our wide-spread 
country, and the heart of the patriot will throb with renewed 
emotions of love and gratitude, and his eyes kindle with unwonted 
fire as he looks upon the broad folds of that ample flag which 
flings back the light of its stars and stripes, from the rock-bound 
shores of the Atlantic to the bright and gorgeous banks of the 
calm-rolling Pacific. 
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Art. XI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Poetical Works of John Dryden, with Life, Critical Dissertation 
and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. Groner Guriuuan. In Two 
Volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855.—It is a positive 
luxury to read a book like this, even though its contents were not what 
they are. Fine smooth paper and clear type appear to woo the reader, 
and the publishers deserve the thanks of the admirers of standard Eng- 
lish literature for the very elegant copies of its great authors they are 
giving to the world. This is a continuation of the uniform series of the 
English poets, now in course of publication simultaneously in Edinburgh 
and New York. 

The editor of this series is Mr. George Gilfillan, a gentleman known 
far and wide for his sky-rocket style and his panegyrical disposition, 
which strongly approximates to what his neighbors on the other side of 
the channel have been in the habit of designating ‘‘blarney.” He has 
trumpeted to. the world we know not how many poets of the first order, 
who, strangely enough, had been slumbering before very quietly in 
various Scottish towns, almost, if not wholly, unknown to fame. He 
has, however, risen to the contemplation of the great lights of literature, 
and justice compels us to say that he has abated very much his literary 
pyrotechny. He writes now something much more closely allied to the 
English prose than we have been in the habit of reading. 

The criticisms in the present volume, though decidedly ‘‘genial,” as 
the phrase goes, are, nevertheless, generally just. Dryden is defended 
from the animadversions which the modern school pour down as well 
upon him as upon nearly all the writers of his time. The truth is, that 
he lived just in the transition stage of English literature. The rich 
poetry of Shakspeare and Spenser and their great contemporaries was 
by no means forgotten, and the magnificent harmonies of Milton had 
scarcely ceased to vibrate upon earth, when our poet rose to notice. 
Still a French taste for glitter, and tawdry, tinsel wit was rapidly gain- 
ing upon the national mind. The intricacies of troubadour poetry 
seemed likely to be revived, and even the graver writers had caught the 
infection. The conceits, which the genius of the older poets had out- 
shone, obtruded themselves now forcibly upon notice as the lustre of the 
national imagination declined, and they threatened gradually to occupy 
the whole firmament of literature. The court had brought from France 
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the gay, heartless, witty style in which Rochester and ‘‘the mob of gen- 
tlemen who wrote with ease” were so successful, and they set the fashion 
of totally artificial writing which became so universally prevalent in a 
subsequent age, when lyrical raptures, like the trees of the parks, were 
trimmed to a certain form, and elegiac tears were shed into a graduated 
lachrymatory. Dryden marks this transition, and standing midway be- 
tween the stately and natural writers of the former reigns, and the witty 
but ‘‘correct” literary petit-maitres who were to follow, he partakes 
somewhat of the nature of both. His mind was too vigorous to be a 
servile copyist of either, but, unconsciously to himself, his age moulded 
him. He had the bold, lofty rhetoric of better days, and the scoffing, 
bitter wit of those which were to come. His facility of versification 
has never been surpassed; indeed, we may say, it has never been 
equaled by any subsequent writer. Pope’s verse is manifestly carefully 
cut, and exquisitely and laboriously polished; Dryden’s crystallizes, by 
its own organic force. Hence, while he nearly equals his successor in 
beauty and polish, he infinitely excels him in naturalness and power. 


Botany of the Southern States, arranged on the natural system, pre- 
ceded by a Linnean and Dichotomous Analysis. By Prof. Joun Darsy, 
A.M. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1855.—A book of this kind 
was greatly needed by the southern students of Botany. Eaton & 
Wright’s Botany is nearly out of print, and its recent editions have 
been entirely too bulky for a field-book. Besides, they are more care- 
lessly put together, and altogether less clear and satisfactory than earlier 
editions. The numerous additions and alterations, the new division of 
old genera hastily made and badly differentiated, are so carelessly done, 
that the young student is sadly puzzled at his entrance upon analytical 
botany. The southern plants, particularly, were described in a slovenly 
and confused manner, and the southern botanist could not rely upon this 
as a guide to his studies in the field. Woods’s class-book of botany was 
a valuable addition to this sort of literature, but it was limited in its 
scope, applying only to the northern and north-western States, and ren- 
dering little if any assistance to the southern student of this beautiful 
science. The plan, however, of an analysis on the natural system was 
a decided improvement in differential diagnosis, by giving to the student 
additional characters by which he might gain clearer ideas of the distinc- 
tions of genera. This book is a still further advance in this important 
department of botanical science. It uses both the Linnean and the 
natural system. The plan of Dichotomous analysis resembles Woods’s, 
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but the addition of a Linnean analysis renders every thing very much 
clearer. In this manner the student gets two sets of characters, so 
that the chances of error are very greatly diminished. Thus, if, as he 
should, he commences his examination on the Linnean plan, and finds 
the generic description obscure on account of its brevity, he is at once 
referred to the natural order, where he has another description, based 
upon another system of classification, and using other diagnostic marks, 
so that it is almost impossible for him to go wrong. 

We have not attempted to criticise the book on the score of fullness. 
Where the territory is so extensive, containing so many regions still 
unexplored or only partially examined, there must, of course, be omis- 
sions; but we are satisfied that the work is quite sufficient for the wants 
of most southern students, and we cordially recommend it as a very 
useful field-book. 


A Treatise on Land Surveying, comprising’ the Theory developed 
from five elementary principles, and the Practice with the chain alone, 
the transit, theodolite, dc. By W. M. Griiuespin, A. M., civil engi- 
neer. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855.—This really capital 
work is worth more than all the purely theoretical works, upon the 
same subject, that were ever published. It is truly a pleasing duty 
to us to bestow praise upon a good and useful book, and this one is 
the best and the most comprehensive we have ever seen upon the 
subject of surveying. To those desirous of becoming adepts in the art 
of ‘‘ Land Surveying,” we heartily recommend this valuable work. The 
three operations common to all land surveying, viz: making the measure- 
ments, drawing the maps and calculating the contents are fully exam- 
ined in advance in part 1st, chaps. 2, 8 and 4. Hach kind of survey- 
ing is then explained in its turn. Part 2d contains a complete system 
of surveying with only a chain or rope, which must prove invaluable to 
farmers and others not using or understanding surveying instruments. 
The various problems in chapter 5th, part 2d, constitute a course of prac- 
tical geometry. Chapter 3d, part 3d, is devoted to the field work of 
compass surveying, and is particularly adapted to our American prac- 
tice. The effect of the continual change in the variation of the mag- 
netic needle upon the surveys of old lines, is given in chapter 6th. In 
part 6th, chapter 1st, the transit and theodolite are explained in every 
point, and in part 7th will be found the best methods of overcoming ob- 
stacles to sight and to measurement in surveying. The methods of 
surveying the public lands are also given in part12th. The tables com- 
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prise a traverse table computed for this volume, a table of chords, ap- 
pearing for the first time in English, and a table of natural snes and 
tangents. The work is illustrated by 400 engravings and a magnetic 
chart. Typography and binding good—paper indifferent. 


A History of Greece, from the earliest times to the Roman Conquest, 
with supplementary chapters in the History of Literature and Art. By 
Wit11am Smiru, LL.D., with notes and a continuation to the present 
time, by C. C. Fetron, LL.D. Boston: Hickling,,Swan & Brown. 
It is a common observation that professed teachers are an, uncom- 
monly narrow-minded set of men. If any illustration of this fact were 
wanting, we have it in the character of the school histories of ancient 
times. ‘Till recently these have been constructed as though Niebuhr, 
Arnold, Thirlwall and Grote had never lived In spite of their labors, 
we find pupils and masters poring over the romances (nicknamed his- 
tories) of Goldsmith, Rollin and others who follow unquestioningly the 
absurd twaddle of Xenophon, and the childlike credulity of old Herod- 
oius. Who has not been bored with a thousand dull repetitions of the 
political nonsense of the Cyropeedia, and the fantastic, though beautiful 
myths of the father of history? What an amount of stuff we have been 
told about Cecrops and the Heraclidz, and naively requested to accept as 
history! As well might a history of England and Scotland be con- 
structed from Shakspeare’s plays, Scott’s novels and the Knights of the 
Round Table. Indeed, such a compilation would approach infinitely 
nearer the truth than do any of the old, popular school histories of 
Greece and Rome which have come under our observation. 

At last, however, we have something of adifferent type. Dr. Smith, 
in the volume before us, has given us a succinct, but by no means 
meagre account of the events of Grecian history, brief enough to be 
made a text-book in schools, and sufficiently full, in the more important 
parts, to fix the attention of the advanced classes. The style is clear, 
simple and easily understood. The story is clogged by no useless ver- 
biage, nor irrelevant commentaries, but told with spirit, and cannot 
fail to interest those children who are introduced to the history of the 
Greeks at the proper time. We envy the boys who have this for a 
school-book, and our minds go back to the day when we drudged over 
dull abridgments, and ardently wished the author or compiler with the 
heroes he talked about. 

The author has a justly high opinion of the merits of Mr. Grote, and 
follows his work very closely, but not servilely, in this history. His 
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plan is well digested and calculated greatly to facilitate the study of the 
events. He first treats of the geography of the country, bringing the 
physical features into bold relief, and showing the influence they ex- 
erted upon the political condition of the people. Then follows the his- 
tory of the mythical age, beginning with a sketch of the early inhab- 
itants of Greece, in which the legends of the Greeks concerning their 
origin are examined, and the recent deductions of philologists from the 
structure of languages are stated with brevity and precision. The va- 
rious myths of the heroic age are then taken up, and the state of the 
Homeric question is given to the pupil. In this manner, the author 
goes on through his history, dwelling upon the important points and 
interesting scenes, and passing over the intervening rubbish. The po- 
litical disquisitions are short, as they should be, but so clear that no 
attentive reader can fail to get a correct idea of the policy of Greece. 
The very word politics, which we get from them, shows the narrowness 
of Greek patriotism which confined itself to the city, regarding all 
leagues as they benefited it. Panhellenism is the offspring of a later 
age, and would have been as unintelligible to an ancient Greek, as the 
language we now write. 

The chapters on art and literature have, we think, been praised be- 
yond their deserts. They are too concise to convey any important in- 
formation on so extended a theme as the criticism of the productions of 
an entire nation. The cuts which illustrate this volume are good, and 
add considerably to its value. 

Professor Felton’s contribution to the American edition consists of a 
continuation of the history of Greece to the present day. No one in 
this country is better qualified to undertake this task than the learned 
and accomplished professor. 

The mechanical execution is excellent; nothing seems to have been 
omitted which could render it attractive. 


Letters to the Right Rev. John Hughes, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
New York, revised and enlarged. By Kirwan. New York: Harper 
& Brother. 1855.—Few of our readers can be strangers to the cele- 
brated controversy of which these letters form a part. Originally com- 
menced in the New York Observer, over the fictitious signature of Kir- 
wan, they attracted so much attention that a second series was called for. 
Pledged not to notice the replies of any one save those of the prelate to 
whom they were addressed, it was not till Archbishop (then Bishop) 
Hughes came out in the Freeman’s Journal against these letters, that 
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the author resumed his pen and continued the controversy. The Board 
of Publication in Philadelphia then took them up, and they went through 
large and numerous editions, being translated into French, German and 
Spanish. The proof of their extreme popularity is, that all these edi- 
tions are now exhausted, and the demand for them still continues. To 
meet it, the enterprising firm of Harper & Brothers has put them forth 
in their present form, after a thorough revision and numerous additions 
by the author. 

Though it is generally understood that the writer of these letters is 
the Rev. Dr. Murray, a distinguished divine of the Presbyterian church, 
we see that the original nom de plume is still retained. This gentleman 
was brought up in the church of Rome, which he left, and after going 
through a period of doubt and infidelity, finally became a Protestant 
and a clergyman. The letters assign his reasons for abandoning the 
communion of Rome. 

It can hardly be necessary for us to comment upon a book which is so 
universally read. Had the author not revealed his nationality, we think 
it could easily have been detected by the unmistakable Irish humor and 
wit which enliven the controversy. The discussion has been taken out 
of the schools, divested of learned phraseology, and set before the people 
in plain language and arguments that any one can understand. For 
ourselves, we are inclined to consider the letters replying to the Bishop 
the ablest part of the volume. 

This edition contains an additional epistle to prove that Romanism is 
not the religion for America, and a lecture delivered at the Tabernacle 
on the decline of Popery and its causes, called forth by Bishop Hughes’s 
famous lecture on the decline of Protestantism. 


The Home Cyclopedia. Cyclopedia of Architecture. Historical De- 
scription, &c. By Roserr Sruarr, Architect and Civil Engineer. 
Two volumes in one. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.—We cannot 
but regret that so respectable a firm as that of A. S. Barnes & Co. | 
should be found willing to risk its reputation by publishing such a work 
as this. The book has every appearance of being a new work, but is in 
reality the text only of ‘‘Stuart’s Dictionary of Architecture,” published 
in London some twenty years since by Jones & Co., successors to 
Lackington, in three volumes, illustrated by one thousand engravings. 

The history of this work may be classed among the curiosities of 
literature, and may be gathered from the following abstract of a letter 
written by its reputed author, Mr. Robert Stuart, dated 22d January, 
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1839, and published in the second volume of the Civil Engineer and 
Architect's Journal. Mr. Stuart says: ‘‘ Having had the misfortune of 
projecting that compilation, I am desirous of your permission to explain 
some of its manifold imperfections.” He then goes on to say that the 
haste of the publisher not allowing him sufficient time to properly digest 
the matter and carry out his views, he became disgusted, and after hur- 
rying a few of the earlier sheets through the press, and preparing about 
twenty-five of the drawings, he relinquished his share of the speculation, 
only stipulating that Avs name should be taken from the title page. The 
publishers failed shortly after, and the work fell into other hands. 
Without the knowledge of Mr. Stuart, it was completed, and his name 
retained as author. This title he repudiates, and requests that if any 
persons should be simpletons enough to buy the volumes, and in the 
bitterness of disappointment, proceed from damning the book to damning 
its author, that they will only cause one-twentieth part of the deserved 
maledictions to rest on his head, as he was not aware that the book was 
in existence until some years after it was published. 

The plates, both steel and stereotype, were brought to this country, 
and an edition published by A. Hart, in Philadelphia, in 1851, and as 
the publisher states in a note, ‘‘from the English stereotype plates with- 
out alterations or additions.” The steel plates were destroyed by the fire 
in Hart’s Buildings, Philadelphia, some two or three years since. 

Now the text only isissued with an altered title, the ‘‘Home Cyclopedia,” 
apparently printed from the original stereotype plates, as the pages com- 
pare literally in size and matter with the original English edition, except 
that the American editions have the pages numbered, which was omitted 
in the original editions. The following note is, however, introduced by 
the present publishers immediately after the original preface. ‘‘ Former 
editions of this work contained a large number of steel plates, which 
augmented the price beyond the means of many purchasers; they are 
therefore omitted in this edition.” 

A Cyclopedia of architecture without illustrations can convey but little 
information, even if written for the purpose; but the book under consid- 
eration is full of references to drawings and diagrams, which have no 
existence in the publication. 


The English Orphans, or a Home in the New World. By Mrs. 
Mary Jane Hormes. N. York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855.—When 
we took up this novel, we were inclined to be out of humor with it. It 
follows the fortunes of an emigrant English family, and commits the 
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error of beginning the story at the childhood of the principal dramatis 
persone. Now, it so happens that there is not more than one writer 
out of a hundred who can describe children and trace the gradual de- 
velopment of their character; and our author is not that one. This 
portion of her book is a failure. The writer, however, has a keen eye 
for adult peculiarities, and we have several full lengths which have all 
the air of portraits from life. The humors of the inhabitants of a coun- 
try alms-house, the prying curiosity of Mrs. Perkins, and the purse- 
pride of the Lincolns-are very well sketched. Mrs. Holmes has in her 
the elements of success as a writer of fiction, but she needs experience. 
Her style abounds in vulgar provincial forms of expression, and is by 
no means unexceptionable in the matter of grammar. 


The Brief Remarker on the Ways of Man, or compendious disserta- 
tions respecting Social and Domestic Relations and the Various Economy 
of Life. By Ezra Sampson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855. 
Who Ezra Sampson can be, or what special right he has to make re- 
marks upon the ways of man, we have no means of ascertaining, nor 
does the perusal of his book inspire us with any very eager curiosity. 
He has shown that if brevity is the soul of wit, it is not necessarily its 
body also, and that one can be both brief and tedious at the same time. 
The essays, of which this volume is composed, are remarkably stupid 
and appear to be sophomoric exercises. It is difficult to imagine what 
has induced the author to publish them. 


Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters. By the Right Honorable the 
Bart or Caruiste. Edited by C. C. Futron, Greek Professor in Har- 
vard University, Cambridge. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brown. 1855. 
We do not know when we have been admitted to the perusal of so de- 
lightful a book as this unpretending volume. The Harl of Carlisle is 
better known in this country by his former title of Lord Morpeth, under 
which he traveled through the United States and visited the West In- 
dies in 1841 and 1842. 

About the time that the interest of the world was beginning to be 
strongly excited in behalf of the Turks, then leaning upon the repre- 
sentatives of the Four Powers, at the commencement of the struggle 
with the Russians, this nobleman left England for the East. His high 
position and distinguished personal character gave him unrestricted ac- 
cess to many sources of information which would have been rigorously 
closed against a traveler of lower rank. He has diligently availed him- 
self of these opportunities, and has given us the most satisfactory view 
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we have yet had of the then state of the contending and mediating pow- 
ersin the Levant. The year which he spent there witnessed the grad- 
ual unfolding of events up to the declaration of war and the landing of 
the allied troops on the shores of the Bosphorus. The history of these 
occurrences is briefly sketched and interspersed with sound observations 
on the character and prospects of the nations chiefly interested in the 
results of the struggle, the Turks and the Greeks. 

The former he regards asdoomed. He sees every where the progress 
of decay. Institutions, manners, government, religion, all bear the as- 
pect of rapid and inevitable ruin. On the other hand, while he ac- 
knowledges the Greek government to be a monstrous humbug and a 
superlative swindle, (and, indeed, how could it be any thing else, con- 
sidering the circumstances of its origin?) he has strong hopes of the 
people, whom he represents as thriving, industrious, intelligent, and, 
in spite of their acknowledged faults and vices, advancing in civiliza- 
tion, respectability and power. Without pretending to any skill at 
second-hand vaticination, the noble author is convinced that the scrip- 
tural prophecies concerning the East are now being fulfilled. 

It is not, however, exclusively or chiefly as a politician, that his lord- 
ship visited these historic shores. A gentleman of elegant tastes, an 
accomplished scholar in classical lore, these places have other charms for 
him than those which spring from the exciting questions of the day. 
He moves about the Troad with Homer in his hand, sits in Jupiter’s seat 
upon Mount Ida, and surveys the scenery of the immortal poem, as he 
reads its grand old original Greek. He studies the place critically, and 
discusses, with great fairness and not a little learning, the question of 
the site of the ancient city. His short dissertation is worth all the 
closet criticism we have ever read upon this subject. New meaning is 
given to the ancient story by this actual inspection of the scenes, and 
we are glad to find that both he and his accomplished editor reject the 
German speculations which deny the personality of the father of song. 
Other classical questions are ably discussed in these delightful pages, 
with which the attentive student of Greek literature will not willingly 
dispense. 

Professor Felton’s name as editor, is not a mere customary endorse- 
ment of the book, or an idle addition to the title-page. That gentleman 
has appended to the text many scholarly notes which greatly increase the 
value of the edition. 

The mechanical getting up is good. Clear type, good paper, and 
some very respectable wood-cuts give it quite an attractive look. We 
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wish we could say the same of the binding, but cannot, as our copy 
has nearly fallen to pieces in the reading. Others, perhaps, may be 
more fortunate. We hope so. 


My Schools and Schoolmasters, or the Story of my Education. By 
Huen Mituer, author of ‘‘The Old Red Sandstone,” &c. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1855.—Few men have risen more rapidly in public 
estimation than the geologist of Cromarty, whose autobiography we 
have before us.. It has not been very long since he was an obscure stone- 
mason, working in the quarries of the North of Scotland, and now his 
books are more extensively read than those of any other scientific man 
of our day. 

The old red sandstone of Cromarty had been worked by many a 
quarryman, who had observed its singular fossils and given them fan- 
tastic names; but it was reserved for our author to disclose the mysteries 
of these antediluvian catacombs, and reveal to the world the mummies of 
the primeval ocean that roared over those northern rocks long before the 
eyes of man had opened upon the light of heaven. Hugh Miller stud- 
ied these old relics in the spirit of a philosopher, and after having ac- 
cumulated a handsome museum, classified his fossils and compared them 
with those of other formations, he gave to the world his first geological 
work. People were astonished. Here was a Scottish workman, not only 
opening a new field of geological research, but also describing his dis- 
coveries in pure and elegant English, in a style at once chaste, brilliant 
and nervous, reminding the reader of the great masters of the language. 
Some went so far as to place him upon a level with Burke. His subse- 
quent works did not detract from this high reputation, and it became a 
question how he could have obtained such a wonderful mastery over 
English. 

The book before us answers that inquiry. It is not merely the his- 
tory of a life; it is something better; it is the story of the gradual un- 
folding of a powerful mind. We are admitted to a view of all those 
circumstances which could influence such a spirit. The legends of his 
forefathers, the traits of character he inherited from them; the little 
events of early life which modified his natural tendencies; the circum- 
stances which moulded his later years, are all given tous here. We see 
his daring spirit displaying itself in schoolboy pranks; his poetic tem- 
perament nourished by the grand scenery of his native north, by the 
wild legends of the people, by the stirring traditions of his family; his 
strong, practical sense gradually developed by the stern necessities of 
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life and by the lessons of his intelligent, clear-headed uncles, who had 
so-large a share in his education, until we find him what he is, a true 
type of Scottish character, at once bold and cautious, poetic and practi- 
cal, kindly and shrewd, ready to take advantage of any circumstances 
by which he could rise in the world, but sturdily independent, disdain- 
ing all extraneous assistance and relying upon his own exertions for ad- 
vancement. 

Schools did little for him. They never do much for strong, original 
minds. It is only the mass upon which they can exert much influence. 
His great schoolmasters were nature and the people with whom he asso- 
ciated. Hence his book is, very properly, largely occupied with descrip- 
tions of character. Many peculiar people are introduced to the reader, 
and eccentricities are described with admirable humor. 

The progress of his literary taste is admirably sketched. The books 
which powerfully affected his youthful intellect, and those which influ- 
enced him in more advanced life, have their proper places assigned 
them. 

Altogether, it is one of the most striking books of the day. It is 
eminently suggestive, and, as a monograph on education, is far superior 
to any of the professed treatises on that subject which have recently 
appeared. 


Mountains and Molehills, or Recollections of a Burnt Journal. By 
Frank Marryartr. With illustrations by the author. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1855.—The journal was not the only thing that was 
burnt. The author himself dabbled in various speculations in Califor- 
nia, and got something more than singed in each. He tried agricul- 
tural, architectural and mining experiments, but they all resulted in the 
same caput mortuum of disappointment. He got up a hotel on old Gen- 
eral Vallejo’s estate, thinking with every one else that the State of Cali- 
fornia was about to make that its capital, but the volatile legislators 
changed their mind; the Vallejo capital was not, and Mr. Marryatt’s 
capital suffered severely. Then quartz mining was tried with the same 
result. The engineer, who could see no sense in an eight-horse power 
engine that could not be driven up to twelve, drove it up to twelve, and 
made a grand crash of the machinery. 

These misfortunes, together with a variety of more cheerful adven- 
tures, are told with genuine relish by the racy and fun-loving author. 
He seems to entertain a decided liking for the rough specimens of 
humanity he met about the mines, and speaks of them with great 
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kindness, and of the Americans generally with fairness. Altogether, 
the book is a very agreeable and readable account of a remarkable coun- 
try and remarkable people. The illustrations, which are numerous, are 
pronounced very characteristic by a gentleman who has lived in Cali- 
fornia. 


Le Grand-Pere et ses quatre petits-fils, livre de lecture, a Vusage des 
ecoles. Par M’me Fovausav Dz Pussy. Fourth American edition. 
Le ‘‘Grand-Pere,” with its notes and emendations, is eminently well 
calculated for schools. Its topics are varied and combine both interest 
and instruction. Its language is simple, colloquial and perspicuous, 
just such as would be most readily acquired at the commencement of a 
new language. In the hands of a competent instructor, the book is 
every thing that can be required. Le ‘‘Grand-Pere” has been care- 
fully prepared for American schools and furnished with copious notes by 
Francis S. Williams, late sub-master in the English high school, Bos- 
ton. The mechanical execution of the work is unexceptionable. 


Tales for the Marines. By Harry Grineo. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 1855.—This book is of the class ‘‘Sea Witch,” 
“Queen of the Ocean,” ‘‘ Red Revenger,” ‘‘ Female Pirate,” &c., &c. 
The author’s intention is to be vastly funny and off-handed, after the 
manner of ‘‘ Tom Cringle’s Log” and the ‘‘ Cruise of the Midge.” The 
wit is simply exécrable, and the dialogue unintelligible. The only 
new things in the concern are an enormous alligator and a monstrous 
boa constrictor. Further criticism would be unnecessary—the book is 
hardly wétth a notice. 


The Two Guardians, or Home in this World. By the author of ‘‘ The 
Heir of Radcliffe,” &. New York: D. Appleion & Co. 1855.— 
It is impossible to imagine what will not be illustrated by novels in these 
days. We have an ingenious mathematical friend to whom we intend 
to suggest the propriety of writing an exciting romance, to illustrate the 
abstruser topics of the differential and integral calculus. How he will — 
succeed, it is impossible for us to foresee, but he could hardly wander far- 
ther from the legitimate field of the novelist than many of his cotempo- 
raries. We have stories to inculeate every possible shade of sectarian 
opinion, to advocate every imaginable ism. If a strong-minded female 
in Massachusetts has acquired positive opinions on a subject of which she 
knows nothing, slavery for example, she writes a novel. If a politician _ 
is defeated in some two-penny election, his wife or daughter takes yen- 
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geance upon the opposite partyina romance. If an unpractical dreamer 
has originated some new optimism to which nobody will listen, he smug- 
gles it into society under the innocent disguise of a story. No quiet, 
sedate gentleman who loves his ease, and likes to glance over a few pages 
of fiction preparatory to his customary siesta, can have any security that 
the volume he unsuspectingly takes up does not contain some horrible 
heterodoxy that will ruffle his temper, and involve him in an argument 
when he only seeks a nap. 

The book before us is written in the High Church interest, and exhibits 
a proper horror of every thing not connected with the Establishment. 
One of its most thrilling catastrophes, the only thing which ruffles the 
temper of its absolutely perfect hero, is the attempt on the part of a 
worldly member of Parliament to rent a farm to a Dissenter. Such a 
dreadful disregard of the interests of religion, gives a terrible shock to 
all the pious characters in the book. 

This is a fair specimen of the feeling of the work, which is devout but 
narrow. ‘The story has but little to recommend it. There is no great 
variety in the characters, nothing startling in the way of incident, too 
much of the nursery and the school-room, and too little of life. The 
dialogue is peculiarly inane, and the situations are those of a minor 
martyrdom. It is St. Sebastian pricked with pins, instead of being 
transfixed with arrows. ‘The author tells us it has a moral; we have 
failed to discover it. Intolerance is studiously inculcated, and a Phar- 
isaical pride of opinion is painted as unswerving fidelity to the right. 
Yet this author has a reputation, and these books sell. 


The Golden Reed, or the True Measure of a True Church. By B. 
F. Barrert. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855.—Swedenbor- 
gianism must be advancing, if the number of books it puts forth is any 
evidence of prosperity. The volume before us is written in its interests, 
and is an exposition and defence of its principles and teachings, or more 
properly, perhaps, an attempt to show that in this form of faith we have 
the only realization of the idea of a Catholic church. 


An American among the Orientals. By Jamus E. P. Bounpen, M. 
D. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1855.—Dr. Boulden visited 
Constantinople, and, in company with Mr. Marsh, the American Min- 
ister, paid a visit to the Sultan. He also entered a mosque, went to 
see the Howling Dervishes, and took a Turkish bath, which, like every 
body, he liked best after it was allover. The ladies went into a harem, 
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and that, we believe, is about all. There is nothing new in the book, 
with the exception of a few Turkish epitaphs, and the reader is disap- 
pointed at the baldness and meagreness of the narrative. 


A Model for Men of Business, or the Christian Layman contem- 
vlated among his Secular Occupations. Revised and modified from the 
Lectures of Rev. Hueu H. Srowzi1, M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Salford. New York: Carlton & Phillips. 1855. Few men will be 
disposed to deny that religion, to be worth any thing, must enter into 
the daily life of its professor, controlling his actions and regulating his 
principles. It was with the design of establishing and enforcing this 
doctrine that Mr. Stowell got up in the busy city of Manchester, a series 
of public addresses, which, when modified, have produced the volume 
before us. 

The American editor hopes ‘‘ that it may prove a stimulus to the prac- 
tical piety of that large and interesting class for whom it is especially 
designed.” We cordially acquiesce in this devout ejaculation, since, if 
we may be allowed to judge from recent events, the ‘< practical piety” 
of some of these gentlemen needs a very powerful stimulus to save it 
from total collapse. The author manifestly has no faith in that hebdom- 
edal Christianity, which comes out as punctually as the Sunday news- 
paper, and does not believe that six days’ swindling can be regularly 
balanced, in the great book of final accounts, by one day’s asceticism. 
He undertakes to show that it is possible to do business on christian prin- 
ciples. It is comfortable to have the thing established in theory, and 
we hope this book may have the good effect of inducing some of its 
readers to exhibit it in practice. 

Seriously, we believe that books of this kind are calculated to do good. 
If clergymen would oftener descend from the lofty abstraction of doc- 
trine, to the every-day cares and interests of active life, they would 
accomplish more than they do at present. 


The Medicinal, Poisonous and Dietetic Properties of the Cryptogamic 
Plants of the United States. By Francis Peyre Porcuer, M. D. 
New York: Baker, Goodwin & Co., Printers. 1854.—Most botanists 
shrink with alarm from the Cryptogamia. Their reproductive organs 
are so minute, their differences so hard to determine, their synonyms so 
inextricably involved, and their classification so unsettled, that it is no 
easy task to study their generic and specific distinctions. Hence, the 
learned proprietors of herbaria, like the fair manufacturers of horti sicct 
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for boarding-school examinations, usually confine their attention to the 
pheenogamia, which have something to show for themselves, or if they 
go beyond this, their curiosity is bounded by ferns and equisetaceze. 
The delicate mosses, the grotesque hepatica, the uncounted hosts of 
fungi, the floating algae and the rigid lichens, they leave to their masters, 
and to those zealous students whom nothing can confine but the limits 
of the knowable, whom no science satiates so long as any thing remains 
to be discovered. 

Nor are these obscure pensioners on the soil and the atmosphere less 
interesting than the more gaudy occupants of the parterre, or the stately 
senators of the forest. To their more simple structure, modern physiol- 
ogy Owes some of its most brilliant discoveries. The history of the cell 
is best studied in the lower alga, the phenomenon of vegetable circula- 
tion is nowhere so well seen as in the characeze. The very indistinctness 
of the outlines between the lowest vegetable and the lowest animal organ- 
isms, awakens an interest in the mind of the naturalist. Any clown can 
see the difference between a blade of grass and the beast that eats it, but 
the most accurate and extensive acquaintance with nature is often insuffi- 
cient to enable the observer to decide whether the globule or cylinder, that 
floats under his object glass, belongs to the animal or vegetable kingdom. 

At the beginning of this century the German botanists were attacked 
with a cryptomania. Nothing that had a visible flower could attract 
their attention. Bouquets of mushrooms threatened to become fashionable, 
and sea-weeds were rescued from centuries of neglect. Still, but little 
attention was paid to American cryptogamia. Pursh did something for 
them, but it was left for Sullivant, Tuckerman and Ravenel to call atten- 
tion strongly to this department of botany. To these names must be 
added that of Harvey, whose ‘‘ Nereis Boreali-Americana” has proved 
such a valuable addition to our cryptogamic literature. 

Dr. Porcher has completed the labors of these gentlemen, by taking 
their classification and pointing out the uses and dangers of the plants 
they have arranged. Though professing only to give the medical, poison- 
ous and dietetic properties of these vegetables, he has gone further, and 
appended the various economical uses to which they may be put. His 
paper has already attracted much attention, and received unqualified 
praise from discriminating critics. It was originally written as a report 
to the National Medical Association, and consequently dwells at length 
upon the medical history of these interesting plants. 

It was published in the last volume of the transactions of that Society. 
In its present form it is a substantial pamphlet of 126 octavo pages. 
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A Common-place Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies, Origi- 
nal and Selected. By Mrs. Jamuson. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.—Common-place books were heretofore designed for the private eye 
of the compiler, but the rage for book-making has forced even these into 
print. Southey’s common-place book was very warmly received, because 
of his great and varied reading. His success has brought out a great 
number of imitations, some good and others worthless. 

Mrs. Jameson’s preface informs us that she has been long in the habit 
of recording such thoughts as occurred to her, and marking such 
passages in her reading as strongly impressed her, whether she admired 
or disapproved of them. In this way, several of her books were writ- 
ten, the scattered thoughts and fancies gradually acquiring a regular 
and legitimate form. Of course, there remained fragments which had 
not been appropriated, and others were constantly added, to form the 
subjects of future works. ‘Time meanwhile ran on, and the compiler 
grew old. It became evident that she must soon abandon her literary 
labors for ever. Not willing, however, to lose that which she had been 
at some trouble to collect, she concluded to print her thoughts and ex- 
tracts in the fragmentary form of a common-place book. 

Much of this little work is really table-talk. Mrs. J. enjoyed the 
society of eminent men, both in England and on the Continent, and she 
has recorded many of their observations. One of the best retailers of 
apothegms, whose sayings have found their way into this volume, is a 
female friend of the author, who is introduced to the reader by the 
initials O. G. This lady’s remarks have an admirable epigrammatic 
point, and their antitheses are elegant and finished. 

As might be expected in a collection like the present, different parts 
of the book are by no means of equal merit. There are some feeble 
attempts at philosophy which had been far better left out. As a general 
thing, however, the thoughts are expressed with considerable force and 
elegance, and the observations on life, manners and character are marked 
by all that delicacy and acute penetration which are the peculiar attri- 
butes of the female intellect. Mrs. J. is independent in her opinions, 
but modest in the expression of them. The reader is not offended by 
that insufferable school-mistress air which many women assume when 
they undertake to be didactic, and which provokes more ridicule than 
reverence. She has left us an interesting and unaffected record of the 
impressions made upon her by her reading and conversation, and of the 
thoughts and emotions which the various events of her life excited 
within her. 
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Ida May, a Story of things Actual and Possible. By Mary Lane- 
pon. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1855.—Female writers are 
proverbial for the facility with which they get rid of embarrassing so- 
cial and political questions. The dear creatures snip the Gordian knot 
with their neat little scissors, and smilingly request the world to admire 
the cleverness with which they have untied it. If there is any one of 
these problems which they dispose of with peculiar ease, it is that which 
has so long puzzled the wisest of our statesmen—the relation of master 
and slave. 

This little book, resplendent in its cobalt blue binding, is another 
contribution of female genius to the solution of this vexed question. 
True to her sex, the author goes straight to the point, setting aside all 
obstacles with enviable serenity. Her story does not amount to much. 
It is the exceedingly probable history of one who, when a little girl, 
was kidnapped, stained to imitate a mulatto, sold by slave-traders and 
resold to a generous and romantic young man, who afterwards manumits 
his slaves and marries her. A variety of still more unlikely incidents 
circle around this, like satellites, and those homilies on the sin of slave- 
holding, to which we have become so completely inured, are distributed 
with a liberal hand throughout the volume. 

Of the details of the work we have little to say. There is an inef- 
fectual attempt at character-painting ; thus, we have a cold, decided, 
tyrannical planter, his good-natured, silly wife, his beautiful, selfish 
daughter, &. Our author, ‘‘ following in the footsteps of her illustri- 
ous predecessor,” introduces us to several negro-traders, and entertains 
us largely with the eloquent language of that refined class, one of whom 
she elevates to the dignity of a South Carolina sheriff. This familiarity 
with slang surprises us, and makes us wonder what sort of society north- 
ern ladies can possibly select, when they visit the States south of Ma- 
son & Dixon’s line. 


The Plurality of Worlds, with an Introduction by Epwarp Hrrcu- 
cock, D. D. A new edition. To which is added a Supplementary 
Dialogue, in which the author’s Reviews are Reviewed. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1855.—This is the treatise which, when originally pub- 
lished in England, some two years since, created so much excitement, 
and called forth the ire of the veteran savant, Sir David Brewster, first 
in the Edinburgh Review and afterwards in a more elaborate attempt 
at refutation in a formal volume. Sir David seemed to think that the 
book struck a severe blow at natural religion, and was particularly in- 
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dignant at the title, which he denounced as a false flag, the author 
having attempted to controvert the notion which his title stands for. 

The author still maintains his incognito, though he is very generally 
understood to be no other than Professor Whewell, long distinguished 
for the remarkable versatility of his talents and the great extent of his 
general information. The present edition contains an appendix in which 
the author replies to the various arguments advanced by his reviewers in 
the same temperate tone which characterizes the main treatise. In this 
he must certainly be admitted to have the advantage over his principal 
antagonist, Sir David Brewster, who writes more like a man repelling 
personal abuse, than a philosopher refuting a scientific theory. For the 
sake of the high and well-earned reputation of this distinguished writer, 
we regret that candor compels us to make such an admission. 

This is not the place to discuss the merits of this work. The strength 
and anger of its adversary sufficiently declare the force of its reasoning 
and the skill of its construction. It is no carelessly erected earth-work 
that calls out such heavy artillery for its demolition. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery, or Year Book of Facts in Science 
and Art for 1855. Edited by Davin A. Weuus, A. M. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1855.—This is an annual of a very different type 
from those books which commonly bear that title. It is issued every 
year on the 1st of March, and contains a resume of the various discov- 
eries and inventions of the preceding twelve months. ‘To those who 
do not take the scientific journals, this book cannot fail to be both in- 
teresting and instructive. Its contents are regularly classified under 
their appropriate heads for facility of reference, and the reader can easily 
ascertain the progress of any department of science which may chance 
to occupy his attention. We cordially recommend it as a useful com- 
pilation. 


Visits to European Celebrities. By Wiit1am B. Spraaun, D. D. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1855.—We are by no means satisfied 
that it is a reputable occupation to publish records of the private con- 
versation of distinguished people. It involves, as a general thing, an 
ungenerous use of the confidence they have reposed in the author, and 
is certainly a violation of the courtesies of life. It is, indeed, part of 
the penalty of eminence to live in public, to have little or no privacy, 
to meet a spy at every corner, and to find a reporter in every casual 
visiter. The general expectation, however, does not justify the perpet- 
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ual intrusion of all manner of people upon those whose talents, virtue 
or position have rendered them peculiarly conspicuous. 

Still, it cannot be denied that the public are anxious to know the 
habits, manners and condition of those whose names fill the trumpet of 
fame. They are curious about all the particulars of their persons, the 
tones of their voice, their style of dress, their way of living, and all 
the little things that make up their every-day life. This curiosity is 
natural, and books that gratify it cannot fail to sell. Hence the popu- 
larity of Boswell’s Johnson, and of the thousand memoirs of celebrities. 

Dr. Sprague, in the volume before us, has furnished us with a very 
readable book. His attention has quite naturally been chiefly attracted 
by theological notabilities, and we have some very agreeable little 
sketches of eminent divines. Other persons of note have also been 
introduced, and the reader is very pleasantly entertained by an account 
of the impressions which these people have made upon the author. The 
sketches are all short; the longest can be read ina few minutes. There 
is no attempt at formal biography, the work is simply what its title indi- 
cates. The reader cannot complain of prolixity, the only fault he will 
be likely to find is with the brevity of some of the articles. 


The May Flower and Miscellaneous Writings. By Harriet BrecuEr 
Srowr. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1855.—Mrs. Stowe is 
using the reputation which Uncle Tom gave her, to work off a variety 
of little literary efforts, which, without that, could not have attracted 
much attention. The May Flower is the singularly inappropriate title 
of a number of sketches of New England life, prepared for a coterie in 
Cincinnati, and held together by no unity of any kind. To these she 
has added some more recent scraps from her portfolio, and a few verses. 
There is much graphic power and successful delineation of character in 
this collection of miscellanies. Some of them are manifestly studies and 
nothing else, while others are written in the interest of temperance, or 
some other movement of this ‘‘ progressive age.” There is only one 
‘<Uncle Tommitude” in the volume, and that is rather mild. 

We see that the title-page of the copy before us contains the announce- 
ment ‘‘thirteenth thousand.” We would suggest the omission of the 
verses in the next thousand; the edition would be improved by their 


absence. 
Florine, Princess of Burgundy: a Tale of the First Crusaders. By 


Wrt114m Bernarp McCazz. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1855. 
The Crusades seem to be an inexhaustible mine for novelists. They 
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have been worked for years with a great deal of energy, and some fine 
ore and not a little dead rock have been brought to the surface. The 
book before us is another of these crusading romances. It is written to 
justify the Christians, and of course gives no quarter to the infidels. 
Some of the chapters are very graphic, but the ground has been so often 
occupied by the great masters of romance, that any one who succeeds 
them must suffer by the comparison. 


Surgical Reports and Miscellaneous Papers on Medical Subjects. By 
Geo. Haywarp, M.D. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1855.— 
Dr. Hayward has for many years occupied a prominent position in the 
medical profession of Massachusetts. He is president of the Medical 
Society of that State, has been professor of surgery in Harvard Univer- 
sity, and has had at times charge of the surgical ward of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital. Such positions, of course, give great weight to 
the history of his experience. 

The volume before us contains two of the annual reports of the sur- 
gical cases and operations in the Hospital, with quite a number of dis- 
sertations on various subjects of interest connected with medical science. 
Most of these papers have been published before, but are now revised 
and edited by the author. We were particularly interested in the paper 
on wounds received in dissection, and in the description of a case of 
hydrophobia. The account of the Virginia Springs, also, though brief, 
contains not a little useful information. 

The style is elegant and perspicuous, just what it ought to be in a 
scientific work. The mechanical execution is highly creditable to the 
publishers. The typography is excellent, the paper and the binding 
good. We call the attention of physicians to it as a work of merit, 
imbodying many valuable practical hints in its brief and unpretending 


pages. 


Guido and Julius, or Sin and the Propitiator exhibited in the true 
Consecration of the Skeptic. By Frepertc Ave. D. TuoxvcK, D. D., 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Halle. Translated from the 
German by J. E. Rytanp. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1854.—Pro- 
fessor Tholuck is one of the few German theologians who, during the 
spread of rationalistic notions over his native land, stood firm in the 
original faith of the reformers. A warm advocate of evangelical doc- 
trines, he was at first vehemently opposed, but his genius, eloquence 
and perseverance bore down all opposition, till he has made himself one 
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of the most renowned lecturers and popular preachers in all Germany. 
The present volume is a discussion of the doctrine of sin and the atone- 
ment. Its sentiments are those of a moderate Arminianism, and its 
style eloquent and poetic in a high degree, while throughout it breathes a 
spirit of lofty religious enthusiasm altogether distinct from fanaticism. 
The question of the origin of evil is learnedly though briefly reviewed, 
and the doctrine of the atonement urged with a force and beauty rarely 
equaled. 


The Better Land, or the Believer’s Journey and Future Home. By 
Avaustus C. Tuompson, pastor of the Eliot Church, Roxbury, Mass. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1855.—This is a series of discourses on 
heaven, headed with scraps of poetry from various authors. They be- 
long to the sky-rocket order of literature. The author has been so 
busy in manufacturing ornaments, that he has entirely forgotten to pay 
attention to the substance of his discourse. Hach sermon seems to bea 
sort of compilation of figures of speech, a rhapsody of irrelevant meta- 
phors. No doubt the hearers thought them very fine. So indeed they 
are, altogether too fine to do any good in so coarse a world as ours. 


The Friends of Christ in the New Testament. Thirteen Discourses. 
By Nenemiau Apams, D. D. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co.—This 
is a series of sermons illustrating the character of those persons whose 
names are mentioned in immediate connection with our Saviour, by the 
authors of the New Testament Scriptures. They display great vigor of 
thought, extensive learning and sincere piety, and form a very useful 
addition to the library of every man who takes an interest in religious 
matters. 


The Blessed Sacrament, or the Works and Ways of God. By Frep- 
erick Witi1aM Faser, D. D. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1855. 
This is an attempt to popularize the doctrine of Transubstantiation, and 
to show its intimate relation to the rites, the ceremonies and the entire 
structure of the Church of Rome. The duty of devotion to the Host 
is strongly insisted upon, and the various mystical opinions which have 
been interwoven with this doctrine are considered. 

We have rarely read a work written in a more finished and scholarly 
style. The eloquence of the author may be termed picturesque, 80 
graphic are his descriptions, and so clearly does he bring before his 
reader whatever he wishes him to see. 
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The Primacy of the Apostolic See Vindicated. By Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore. Fourth Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co.—The doctrine of the para- 
mount authority of the Bishop of Rome, in all matters of faith and 
practice, has ever been a favorite dogma of hischurch. Upon this ques- 
tion and that of the absolute authority of the church to dictate not only 
terms of communion, but also articles of faith to all Christendom, depends 
the entire controversy between Rome and Protestants. Other dogmas 
are attacked or defended by either party, but these are the true central 
points of the position. 

Great learning has been expended by both sides upon the examination 
of the former question, and in spite of the numerous works which have 
been written upon the subject, the book before us has peculiar claims 
upon our attention. It is one of the ablest popular expositions of the 
precise attitude which the church of Rome occupies in this controversy. 
The Archbishop has long been acknowledged as one of the most learned 
prelates of his communion, and the present volume does not detract from 
his reputation. 

The question is treated under three principal heads, the spiritual 
supremacy, the secular relations, and the literary and moral influence of 
the Popedom. The first, being a purely theological argument, cannot, 
of course, lay claim to further originality than the disposition and arrange- 
ment of the proofs, since both the Scriptures and the Fathers have been 
thoroughly ransacked by disputants on both sides. In this part of the 
work the remarkable admissions of Dr. Nevin, of Mercersburg, have 
been freely used in support of the Archbishop’s view of the various 
points in controversy. 

In the second part, the defence set up for the Pope’s interference in the 
affairs of other governments, is the unsettled state of society during the 
middle ages. It is urged that this interference was generally salutary, 
and that the dread of ghostly power exerted a beneficial restraint upon 
the brutal tyrants that infested the thrones of Europe. This is not denied, 
but surely the good results of an unlawful act can be no palliation of its 
illegality. The power was usurped, and the fact that the usurpation was 
in many cases allowed, constitutes no argument in its favor. The asser- 
tion is, however, made that this claim of sovereignty has been aban- 
doned. The Crusades are discussed, and their beneficial results to 
civilization unfolded. The Inquisition is also defended, on the ground 
of necessity, arising from the violence of sectaries. 

In the third part, we have a defence of the moral and literary status — 
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of the popes. The different unpopular incumbents of the chair, with 
the exception of the odious Alexander VI, are vindicated from the 
charges brought against them, and the world is challenged to produce 
so illustrious a succession of sovereigns. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained as to the success of the Arch- 
bishop, there can be but one, in unprejudiced minds, in regard to his 
controversial ability. The arguments are managed very adroitly, and 
the various admissions of Protestants in transitu to Rome are skillfully 
appropriated. In these cases, the author expresses a very natural sur- 
prise at the strange halt which these gentlemen make. The style of the 
book is that of a scholar. It is clearly and elegantly written, without 
pedantry or affectation. 


Grecian and Roman Mythology. By M. A. Dwrent. With an in- 
troductory notice by Tayror Lewis. Third Edition. New York: A.S. 
Barnes & Co.—Every one who has studied mythology upon the old 
system, of which Tooke’s Pantheon is the legitimate offspring, must have 
been sorely puzzled in his reading not only of the ancient authors, but 
of many of the modern bards. To him the expression of Milton, in his 
hymn to the nativity, 

“Full little thought they then 

That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to dwell with men below,’’ 
is an incomprehensible blasphemy. Connected in their minds only with 
the hoofs and revels, a sort of jolly ringleader of a rollicking troop of 
satyrs, Pan is an unintelligible synonym for Christ. But when we go 
deeper into the ancient ideas, and learn what the very etymology of the 
word might teach us, that he is To Pan, the All, the Universe, with all 
its varied powers, the expression loses all its apparent profanity and its 
real grandeur and propriety become manifest. Milton did not use the 
word in its gross material sense; it was the inner meaning, the spirit 
of the expression, which he intended to bring before the mind of his 
readers. 

So, too, in those allusions to Saturn, which abound in the older poets, 
his discrowning of which Keats has made so grand a poem, his relations 
to the Titans, his devouring his children; these are difficulties which 
the common school-boy mythologist cannot solve. The distinction be- 
tween the ancient and modern gods is to his mind very obscure. 

We are gratified with this book because it is constructed upon a new 
plan. The old classification of Dii Celestes, Dii Terrestres, &c., made 
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a strangely involved and almost unintelligible book. The same god was 
distributed through two or three different parts of the volume. 

The lady who has given us the present treatise, has written of the 
gods under the heads of ancient and modern. She has given us a 
Theogony, in which she has followed Hesiod. Thus we have a sort of 
history of mythological ideas, which gives the pupil a much clearer 
notion of these subjects than he could attain by the common method of 
teaching. Let any one who doubts this take up Tooke’s Pantheon and 
compare it with this book, and he will be immediately struck with the 
great superiority of the latter. 


Elements of Criticism. By Henry Home, of Kames, one of the 
Lords Commissioners of Justice in Scotland. Revised, with Omissions, 
Additions and a new Analysis. Edited by Rev. James A. Boyp. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co.—Lord Kames’s book has been a long time 
before the world, and has passed into such general use that few educated 
men can be found who are not familiar with it. Most men have been 
disposed to laugh at the strange deductions which his lordship makes 
from his view of the involuntary train of ideas in every man’s mind, and 
on going back, to consider the premises, have been puzzled to find ar- 
guments to refute the notion. Though many works have been written 
both upon the general subject and the various departments of criticism, 
since 1761, when our author dedicated his book to George III, none 
has been able to displace it. This alone proves the vitality of the work, 
and justifies its republication. 

The present edition is constructed upon a plan which, as a general 
thing, we cannot approve. As the title-page implies, it taks the liberty 
of throwing out what is distasteful to the editor, and introducing, from 
other sources, such passages as he admires. Thus, the entire original 
chapter on the Standard of Taste is omitted, and one of Dr. Blair’s sub- 
stituted. In this manner it ceases to be Lord Kames’s book, and be- 
comes a distinct work, based upon the original treatise. Two reasons 
are assigned for this, first, that the indelicacy of some of the quotations 
rendered the book unfit to be used in schools, especially those destined 
for the education of females; and, secondly, that the subject had been 
more thoroughly investigated and more fully expounded since Lord 
Kames wrote. In reply to the first, it might be urged that the propri- 
ety of making works of this character text-books in schools is extremely 
doubtful. Few children are sufficiently advanced to appreciate the ar- 


guments of the learned critic, or to see the utility of his speculations. 
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Besides, the editor has not succeeded in entirely weeding out the objec- 
tionable passages. The second opinion has led him to get up a sort 
of patchwork book, in which the unity is seriously impaired, if not 
destroyed. 

Still, after giving due weight to these objections which we have 
frankly stated, we must say that Mr. Boyd has produced an excellent 
book. The quotations from Cousin, Beattie, Jeffrey, &c., enable the 
reader, who does not possess the works of these authors, to get at the 
modern canons of criticism, which are conceived in a more genial spirit 
than were the ancient maxims. A chapter on style has been abridged 
from an article in one of the British Reviews, and is an admirable ex- 
position of the principles upon which the received teachings of rhetori- 
cians are based. 

If a work on these subjects is ever admissible in schools, we know of 
none which we should prefer to this. As a book of reference for per- 
sons desiring to acquire a knowledge of the laws of good taste and to 
form a pure and elegant style, we heartily commend it. Its maxims 
will be more fully appreciated from the fact that they are not put forth 
in a dry didactic form, but are based upon the arguments of a judicious 
critic, and illustrated by copious quotations from the most eminent 
authors. 


History of Cuba, or Notes of a Traveler in the Tropics. By Matv- 
rin M. Batiov. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1854.—This work 
has been already noticed in a previous number, and we again pronounce 
it a very readable book. 


Woman in the Nineteenth Century, and Kindred Papers relating to 
the Sphere, Condition and Duties of Woman. By Marcaret Fouiter 
Ossozr. Edited by her brother, Arthur B. Fuller. Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Co., 1855.—Margaret Fuller, afterwards Marchioness Ossoli, 
was undeniably a strong-minded woman, but she was also true-hearted 
and, in spite of what we believe to be many mistakes, right-inten- 
tioned. 

Her book, which is now before us, is a singular one. We cannot, 
for the life of us, ascertain what ails her. She is greatly troubled about 
the present position of women, but it does not distinctly appear why; 
still less can we gather from it what she would have. At the com- 
mencement she is so pre-eminently ‘‘Orphic,” that we cannot easily tell 
what she is driving at, and there is nothing in the remarks she makes 
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that leads us to concern ourselves very anxiously about their meaning. 
Tt was a common trick in her latitude, at the time this was written, (and 
she has only followed the fashion,) to be very oracular. ‘‘ Wisdom 
supernal” was the inheritance of every body, from the metaphysical 
professor up to the editor who was omniscient ex officio. Many of these 
Dodona-voices, however, have since been analyzed and found to proceed 
from heads which were the exact counterparts of Jupiter’s basins—at 
once brazen and hollow. 

As she advances, she becomes clear in her expressions, but still we 
cannot understand her. She wants for women, she says, ‘‘the freedom 
of the universe, to use its means, to learn its secrets, as far as nature 
has enabled them, with God alone for their guide and judge.” So far 
as we can understand it, that is a very innocent wish, and the women 
have our consent. Farther on, however, she comes to speak of Mary 
Wolstonecraft and George Sand, and says that such women ‘‘ ought not 
to find themselves, by birth, in a place so narrow, that in breaking 
bonds, they become outlaws.” Now this is supremely unintelligible to 
us. The only bonds that they broke, so far as we know, were those of 
decency, and we hope that such women will ever be outlaws, let their 
attractions be what they may. It is certainly not want of regard for 
the proprieties of life that led Miss Fuller to use this expression, for, 
towards the close of her book, she rebukes, with the indignant eloquence 
of a true woman, the state of social feeling which allows one law for man 
and prescribes another for woman in the matter of physical purity. We 
wish every woman would read it and act upon it. 

There is some anti-slavery cant diffused through the book, but that 
we take for granted since Greely stands god-father to it. That is, to 
his mind, the only satisfactory evidence of ‘‘saving grace.” We doubt, 
however, that the ladies will be satisfied with a champion who makes 
their liberation to depend upon the efforts of a set of fanatical aboli- 
tionists. 


My Mother, or Recollections of Maternal Influence. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. 1855.—This is the story of a christian education, con- 
ducted chiefly by a tender, pious mother. The author tells his story 
simply, lovingly, and intersperses it with numerous just remarks upon 
education, in which he shows a correct knowledge of children and a 
warm sympathy with the little creatures. _Wecommend the book to the 
attention of parents, it will teach them lessons worth learning. 
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‘The Land of Gold. Reality versus Fiction. By H. R. Helper. 
Baltimore: Published for the Author. 1855.—California will never 
cease to attract attention and lure emigration, so long as her gold-bear- 
ing sands and rocks continue to give up their treasures. We have here 
another book on this new Ophir of the West. 

The author goes into an examination of the statistics of this State to 
ascertain her actual value to the country, compared with her cost. He 
gives her full credit for her gold, examines her other resources, agricul- 
tural and commercial, and comes to the conclusion that, in spite of the 
treasure she has been pouring so liberally into the world’s lap, she has 
not yet paid for herself. Much space is devoted to the question of her 
present solvency and her future prospects, and the views advanced are 
to us novel. 

A residence of three years in California, in which the author has, at 
different periods, dwelt in all its regions, from San Francisco up to the 
mines, has given him a right to speak upon it, and he utters no half- 
way opinion. He is positive in his statements and copious in his cita- 
tions of facts bearing upon them. 

There is a fair share of adventure in this volume. The author sees 
all the lions of the Eureka State. He goes into the drinking and 
gambling saloons of San Francisco and gives us an account of their in- 
terior, witnesses a bull and bear fight and describes it very minutely, 
meets with Chinese, Digger Indians, and all the mixed nations that 
frequent the new State, works at the mines, both northern and southern, 
and gives in his experience, which, in one case, at least, is very amus- 
ing, and, in short, presents a picture of the entire country, as he saw it. 

We believe the book is destined to attract attention. There is a 
freshness and naivete about it which removes it from the class of common 
works of travel. We would call special attention to the chapter entitled 
the ‘‘ Balance Sheet.” The picture he draws of California is a dark one. 


The History of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Joun S.C. Assorr. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Two volumes. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1855.—The popularity of this work of Mr. Abbott, obtained through 
the medium of Harper’s Magazine, is already very great. It is now 
put out in two very handsome octavo volumes, with numerous excellent 
wood-cuts and two portraits of Napoleon, at different stages of his career, 
engraved on steel. Intending to give a review of this book in our next. 
further remarks here are unnecessary. 
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Louts Fourteenth, and the Writers of his Age; being a course of 
Lectures delivered (in French) to a select audience in New York. By 
Rey. J. F. Asti. Introduction and translation by Rev. E. N. Kirk. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855.—These are very interesting 
lectures on the subjects discussed. They are almost as much biograph- 
ical as literary, and present a very satisfactory picture of this much 
lauded ‘* Augustan Age of France.” 

The translator has performed his task, as far as the prose is concerned, 
tolerably well. He has left some Gallicisms in it to remind us of {Flor- 
ac’s exquisite English, but, upon the whole, has fairly rendered the ori- 
ginal. In his introduction he apologizes for his version of the poetical 
quotations. This was needed, for it is the most detestable stuff we have 
read since Hobbes’ Homer. 


Abridgment of the History of England. By Joun Linearn, D. D. 
With a continuation from 1688 to the reign of Queen Victoria, by 
James Burke, Hsq., A. B. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co.—This 
handsome school-book is, as its name imports, an abridgment of Dr. 
Lingard’s famous work. The history, as originally written by that 
learned divine, has taken its place among the classics of the language. 
The present abridgment appears to have been very faithfully made, the 
words of the original being, as far as practicable, retained, and those 
parts only omitted which are above the comprehension of those for whom 
it is designed, or which involve discussions not interesting to the general 
reader who desires to get at the striking facts of the nation’s life. The 
volume, consequently, is adapted not only to schools, but also to the 
purposes of those who take an interest in history but have not the leisure 
for the perusal of larger and more elaborate works. 


The Lives and Times of the Chief Justices of the United States. 
By Heyry Fuanvers. First series. John Jay, John Rutledge. Phil- 
adelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1855.—The Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors seem to have given quite a stimulus to this class of biograph- 
ical works. We have already noticed a work on the Chief Justices, and 
now another one is before us. 

These biographies involve something more than the mere history of 
2 legal and judicial career. Our Chief Juctices have all been more or 
less actively engaged in political life, so that a correct account of their 
career becomes, in truth, a history of American politics during the time 
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in which they lived. This is especially the case with the two distin- 
guished men whose names appear on the title-page of this volume. They 
were active in the cause of their country’s independence, and their elo- 
quence and political ability contributed largely to the happy result of 
that great struggle. 

The book has been carefully and laboriously compiled from the most 
authentic sources, and is written in a spirit of impartiality highly to be 
commended. It presents an admirable picture of the times, and should 
be in the library of every man who wishes to have a full and authentic 
history of his country. 

The mechanical getting up of the work is wholly unexceptionable. 


Leaves from a Family Journal. From the French of Eire Sov- 
vesTRE. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1855.—After the dreary 
trash we have been compelled to wade through, this little book has been 
a perfect godsend. It is really refreshing to meet with a novel which 
we can read with profit as well as with pleasure, which we take up 
gladly and lay down reluctantly, which gives us but once an emotion 
of uneasiness—when we are compelled to take leave of so delightful a 
companion. Such a book is the little volume before us. No startling 
incident, no elaborate plot keeps up the interest. It is a simple story 
of the little every-day events of a family, but told so sweetly, and with 
such a touching pathos, that the reader makes the joys and sorrows of 
the actors in this quiet drama his own. The lessons it teaches are ex- 
cellent, and have the greater force from springing naturally from the 
story itself, and not being thrust upon the reader like a schoolmaster’s 
lectures. The moral tone is pure and healthy, and the reader breathes 
continually an atmosphere of love and tenderness. We most cordially 
commend it to the favorable notice of the public. 


Outlines of Universal History, from the creation of the world to the 
present time. Translated from the German of Dr. George Weber by 
Dr. M. Beur. Revised and corrected, with the addition of a History 
of the United States of America, by Francis Bowen, A. M. Boston: 
Hickling, Swan & Brown. 1855.—This is the best Universal History 
for the use of schools that has ever come under our observation. It is 
not a mere dry compendium of facts and dates, but a selection of the 
important events of universal history with their attendant circumstan- 
ces, constituting an admirable picture of the world’s progress. Con- 
trary to our general experience in books of Univeral History, we have 
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found this readable as well as instructive. The style is animated, and 
the tone of the work is what in Germany is called Evangelical Protest- 
ant. Some monarchical feeling is manifest in the chapters on the French 
Revolution, but that was to be anticipated from the Director of the High 
School of Heidelberg. 

The mechanical getting up of the book is excellent. 


History of the Life and Institute of St. Ignatius de Loyola, Founder 
of the Society of Jesus. By Father Danret Barron, of the Society of 
Jesus. Translated by the author of <‘ Life in Mexico.” Two volumes. 
New York: Edward Dunigan & Brother. 1855.—Few men have left 
a more ineffaceable mark upon human history than Ignatius Loyola. The 
most opposite opinions have been entertained concerning his motives 
and aims, and he has been subjected to the utmost extremes of censure 
and panegyric. The present work regards him from the point of view 
of one of his disciples, and is, of course, highly laudatory. The various 
miracles of his life are narrated with unquestioning faith, and his doc- 
trines are minutely described. 


A Vindication of the Catholic Church, in a Series of Letters ad- 
dressed to the Right Rev. John Henry Hopkins, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Vermont. By Francis Parricx Kenrick, Archbishop of 
Baltimore. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1855.—In this work, 
Archbishop Kenrick takes a popular view of the great questions in con- 
troversy between Rome and Protestantism, dwelling chiefly upon the 
authority of the church. It is a reply to a series of letters from Bishop 
Hopkins, of Vermont, and is characterized by the usual elegance of the 
author’s style. 


The Studies and Teachings of the Society of Jesus at the time of its 
Suppression, 1750-1753. Translated from the French of M. L? Asse 
Maynarp. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1855.—This work came 
to us too late for notice in the present number, it will receive all proper 


attention in our next. It appears in very handsome style as far as me- 
chanical execution is concerned. 


We have also received for notice several works for which we have no 
space in the present number. They will receive attention in our next. 
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